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AN  EARLY  COMMUNICATION  ON  A RUSTICATED 
BEAKER  FROM  FLAMBOROUGH 
AND  A DESCRIPTION  OF  TWO  TUMULI 

IN  THIXENDALE 

By  C.  S.  Briggs 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  between  1822  and 
1845  has  recently  been  published  (Orange  1973).  Much  of  the  documentation  which 
pertains  to  this  early  period  is  to  be  found  among  the  MS  records  of  the  Society,  now 
housed  in  the  Lodge  in  the  Museum  Gardens,  York.  Among  these  is  a letter  book 
covering  the  period  December  1822  to  February  1828.  It  contains  letters  on  numerous 
scientific  subjects  (including  one  each  from  Dean  Buckland  and  Cuvier)  some  of  which 
have  already  been  published  (Melmore  1942).  Of  those  not  published,  two  have 
considerable  archaeological  interest.  Both  are  here  transcribed  and  briefly  discussed.  The 
first,  entitled  simply  ‘Communications’  was  read  on  May  7th  1823: 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  you  a draught  of  an  Urn  taken  from  a tumulus 
at  Flamborough,  which  I shall  accompany  by  a short  descriptive  account. 

Having  learnt  by  accident  of  the  discovery,  and  not  having  the  opportunity, 
conveniently,  of  going  to  Flamborough,  I wrote  a number  of  queries  to  Mr.  Maw, 
the  schoolmaster  there,  wishing  to  make  at  least  an  effort  towards  its  preservation. 
Mr.  Maw  made  the  necessary  enquiries,  and  returned  a distinct  answer  to  each  query: 
of  this  answer,  the  following  particulars  are  the  substance. 

As  Mr.  James  Spink,  of  Flamborough,  a servant  of  Mrs.  Ogle’s,  was  ploughing 
a field  about  a mile  and  a half  (S.E.  by  E.)  from  the  church,  and  half  a mile  from  the 
new  lighthouse,  in  which  was  a tumulus  which  bore  the  name  of  Cross-bow-hill, 
the  plough-share  grazed  against  a large  stone  in  the  mound.  As  this  had  often 
previously  been  the  case,  and  considerable  quantities  of  stone  at  different  times  taken 
away,  Mr.  Spink  determined  on  digging  away  the  whole.  In  prosecuting  the  labour, 
he  discovered  about  a foot  from  the  surface,  a sort  of  vault  of  the  parallelogram  shape, 
formed  by  chalk-stones  placed  on  their  edges,  and  covered  by  similar  transverse  ones. 
Within  this  vault  was  found  the  urn  [Fig.  I]  from  which  the  foregoing  draught  was 
taken,  the  upper  half  of  which  was  filled  with  strong  clayey  soil  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  hill;  in  the  bottom,  and  half  filling  the  vessel,  was  a dark-coloured  earth,  which 
had  in  all  probabilities  been  ashes.  The  urn  was  perfect  and  unbroken,  but,  as  no  care 
was  used  in  taking  it  up,  it  was  much  mutilated  in  the  operation.  The  tumulus  has 
no  trench  round  its  base;  the  angle  of  elevation  is  at  present  9°6';  the  perpendicular 
height  about  6 feet.  The  stones  which  composed  the  vault  were  rude  and  mis-shapen, 
and  had  been  taken  from  the  adjacent  beach;  these  had  been  covered  with  white  rubble 
stones  thrown  promiscuously  together,  and  those  again  by  blue  ones,  some  of  which 
were  ponderous.  The  discovery  was  made  in  the  latter  end  of  March  1822. 

I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Ogle,  who  has  the  urn  in  [her]  possession, 
for  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  drawing.  It  is  very  slightly  vitrified,  and  the 
workmanship  so  rude,  that  I am  inclined  to  think  it  the  work  of  a less  polished  people 
than  the  Romans.  Their  earthen  vessels  were  generally  elegant,  and  I believe,  always 
accompanied  by  coins,  lachrymatories,  or  other  distinguishing,  tokens,  none  of  which 
in  the  present  instance,  were  found.  The  Danes,  during  their  earlier  depredations,  are 
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Fig-  1 

said  to  have  burnt  their  dead,  and  used  cinerary  urns;  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
tumulus  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  this  rapacious  race  than  the  Romans.  The  opinion, 
however,  may  be  hazarded,  whether  or  not  it  be  Phoenician?  An  interesting  account 
of  the  various  kinds  of  Tumuli  found  in  Britain  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  Vol.  62,  part  2,  pp.  1082-3-4. 

I am 

Hond.  Sir 

Y our  obliged  and  humble  Servt. 

John  Thompson. 

The  site  of  this  ‘tumulus’  is  not  difficult  to  locate.  Cross  Bow  Hill  and  a Tumulus  are 
both  marked  on  the  O.S.  6 inch  map  (CXXIX  SW;  TA  2463  6995).  It  was  visited  by 
the  late  Jeff  Radley  in  1970,  and  although  by  that  time  the  edges  of  the  mound  were  ill- 
defined,  its  diameter  and  height  were  ascertained  at  15.0m.  and  1.3m.  respectively. 

The  vessel  (Fig.  I),  a fine  example  of  a rusticated  beaker,  has  hitherto  gone  unrecorded. 
Its  shape  and  decoration  are  in  the  tradition  of  the  late  D.  L.  Clarke’s  Primary  Southern 
Beaker  group.  A remarkably  similar  example  was  acquired  by  the  Hull  Museum  from 
the  Fenton  Sale  in  1898,  and  being  unprovenanced  but  probably  from  East  Yorkshire, 
could  possibly  be  this  same  example  (Clarke  1970,  II,  p.376,  no.  797,  cat.  no.  1411). 
Comparison  between  the  two  is  difficult,  since  the  size  of  Thompson’s  vessel,  and  the 
precise  type  of  rustication  is  not  clear  from  his  sketch;  Clarke’s  drawing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  highly  stylised. 

A second  letter  of  archaeological  interest  was  read  some  four  years  later  (on  January 
22nd,  1827).  It  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon,  President  of  the  Society  (for 
biographical  notes  see  Orange  loc.  cit.  passim),  and  came  from  the  Rev.  T.  Rankin,  Vicar 
of  Huggate  who  was  an  early  meteorological  recorder  (Orange  loc. cit.  p.52).  Rankin’s 
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letter  was  also  accompanied  by  a sketch,  this  time  of  the  mounds  themselves.  His  letter 
is  entitled: 

Description  of  Two  Tumuli  or  Twin  Barrows,  in  the  Parish  of  Thixendale,  and  the 
following  key  is  provided  for  the  interpretation  of  the  sketch  (Fig.  2): 

(1)  Superstratum  of  the  circumjacent  soil  of  about  1 V2  inches  thick. 

(2)  Stratum  of  loamy  clay  about  1 V2  thick,  immediately  under  that  of  the  circumjacent 
soil. 

(3)  Alternating  strata  of  burnt  materials,  consisting  of  combustible  matter,  dead  bodies 
and  circumjacent  soil. 

(4)  Diameter  of  the  Larger  [not  stated]  circumference  about  295  feet. 

(5)  Distance  between  them  [not  stated]. 

(6)  Diameter  of  the  Smaller  [not  stated],  the  circumference  about  252  feet. 


The  text  continues:  . . . ‘the  first  figure  is  a section  of  the  larger,  cut  perpendicularly 
from  the  apex  to  the  base.  The  second  is  an  outline  of  the  smaller  in  its  circularly  convex 
state.  The  matter  contained  in  No.  3 of  the  larger  is  greasy  and  of  a black  tinge,  but  turns 
lighter  after  the  action  of  atmospheric  air.  Where  pieces  of  half-calcined  flint  are  found 
mixed  with  the  native  soil,  the  phosphate  of  iron  abounds.  The  blackish  matter  when 
newly-dug,  has  a strong  smell  of  carbon. 

Assuming  these  observations  as  data,  if  any  may  be  legitimately  inferred  that  the 
present  appearance  of  the  materials  which  composed  the  nucleus  (3)  surrounded  by  the 
clay,  have  been  produced  by  ignition. 

The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  these  Tumuli  or  Twin  Barrows  have  been 
formed  subsequently  to  some  destructive  engagement,  or  pestilential  distemper. 
Cremation  has  been  resorted  to  as  of  quickest  despatch.  The  base  of  the  larger  is 
composed  of  chalk  stones.  Upon  these,  a layer  of  combustible  materials,  then  another 
of  dead  bodies,  afterwards  some  of  the  surrounding  soil.  A repetition  of  these  triple 
layers  has  been  continued  till  the  nucleus  was  finished.  Over  these  has  been  put  a layer 
of  clay,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  some  distant  place,  and  the  whole  coated 
and  finished  with  a super-stratum  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  these  tumuli,  with  others  at  a small  distance  from  them,  may 
have  been  used  by  the  Ancient  Britons  for  Watch  stations,  as  well  as  for  depositing  the 
ashes  of  their  dead.  They  are  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  between  two  surrounding  dales 
through  which  an  enemy  could  not  pass,  until  an  army  on  the  watch  might  either 
retrograde,  or  make  a successful  defence.  To  the  south  west  of  these  is  a connected  chain 
of  tumuli,  which  led  to  a group  of  others  in  the  parish  of  Huggate.  These  are  again 
connected  with  others  in  Wartcr  Parish;  so  that  intelligence  might  in  a short  time,  be 
communicated  to  a considerable  distance.  Indeed,  there  is  a probability,  that  all  the 
tumuli  upon  the  Wolds  are  so  connected  that  by  means  of  the  watches  stationed  on  them, 
an  alarm  might  be  communicated  from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

Caesar  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Gauls  had  a similar  method  of  conveying  any 
important  news.  ‘Nam  ubi  major  atque  illustrior  incidit  res,  clamore  per  agros 
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regioncsque  significant;  hunc  alii  deinceps  excipiunt,  ct  proximis  tradunt;  ut  tunc 
accidit.  ’ De.  Bel.  Gal.  LVII  cap  3.  As  the  ancient  Britons  descended  from  the  Gauls,  there 
is  a probability  that  the  mode  of  conveying  intelligence  of  which  he  speaks,  was  brought 
to  this  island  with  them,  and  that  they  practiced  it  so  long  as  they  retained  their  own 
customs. 

Antiquarians  differ  in  the  dates  which  they  assign  to  the  Tumuli  in  this  country.  The 
most  probable  that  can  be  assigned  to  those  upon  the  Wolds,  is  consequent  to  the 
Romans  abandoning  this  island  when  the  Scots  and  Piets  broke  down  the  Walls  of 
Antoninus  and  Severus,  drove  the  Romanized  Britons  to  the  hills  and  mountains,  took 
possession  of  the  fertile  plains  and  lived  riotously  upon  plunder. 

This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstances  of  an  old  road  running  across 
the  Wolds,  and  having  been  defended  on  the  North  side  to  repel  the  invaders  who  were 
pushing  their  conquests  from  north  to  south.  Where  it  was  practicable,  this  road  has  been 
formed  on  the  steepest  declivity  of  deep  dales;  and  when  a plain  intervenes,  parallel 
trenches  have  been  thrown  up  to  intercept  the  enemy  on  the  march.  What  are  called 
Huggate  Dykes,  consisting  of  four  parallel  trenches  connecting  two  dales,  is  a particular 
specimen.  This  supposition  of  the  dale,  if  correct,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
tumuli  must  have  been  standing  as  sepulchral  monuments  and  military  stations  of  the 
Aborigines  of  this  island  for  nearly  fourteen  centuries. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Tumuli  upon  the  Wolds  seem  to  be  of  later  date  than 
those  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  evidently  the  work  of  hands  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  implements  used  by  man  in  a state  considerably  advanced  from 
Barbarism.  This  consideration  according  to  Hoare  and  Whitaker  will  rank  the  compilers 
of  them  among  the  Romanized  Britons. 

Should  this  short  account  be  worth  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,  perhaps  it  may  be  extended  to  others  at  a future  period.  ’ 

The  Identification  of  Rankin ’s  Barrows 

Thixendale  has  quite  a density  of  barrows,  so  that  Rankin’s  sites  are  more  difficult 
to  place  than  were  Thompson’s.  But  at  least  the  letter  places  the  barrows,4  . . . with 
others  at  a small  distance  from  them  . . . nearly  in  the  middle  between  two  surrounding 
dales  ...  To  the  south  west  of  these  is  a connected  chain  of  Tumuli  which  lead  to  a 
group  of  others  in  the  Parish  of  Huggate  . . .’ 

This  ‘connected  chain  ofTumuli’  would  appear  to  be  those  of  Mortimer’s  Painsthorpe 
Wold  Group.  We  may  reasonably  presume  Rankin’s  barrows  to  have  been  among  the 
Riggs  Group  (Group  IX  of  Mortimer  1905,  172;  421-423).  This  group  comprised 
fourteen  barrows  in  Mortimer’s  time  and  excavations  had  previously  taken  place  there 
in  1844  and  1849  under  the  aegis  of  William  Proctor  and  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club 
(Proctor  1855).  Some  of  Proctor’s  sites  were  later  re-examined  by  Mortimer  (180-185). 
From  a consideration  of  these  two  accounts  of  the  sites,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
situation  of  Rankin’s  barrows  lies  in  a choice  between  Mortimer’s  41  (O.S.  SE  8548 
5825),  183  (SE  8549  5833)  and  184  (SE  8550  5831).  No.  41,  dug  by  Proctor  in  1844,  was 
160  feet  from  183,  which  was  dug  up  later,  in  1849.  Proctor  described  the  latter  as 
‘having  a circumference  within  the  wide  and  almost  obliterated  trench  of  260  feet’  and 
a height  of  12  feet.  ‘After  digging  about  six  feet  through  fragments  of  chalk  and  flint, 
near  the  centre  a deposit  of  burnt  human  bones,  with  some  traces  of  charcoal,  was 
recorded,  and  separated  from  these  by  about  a foot  of  earth  was  a heap  of  large  flints 
many  of  them  exhibiting  traces  of  the  action  of  fire.  This  cairn  was  two  feet  in  height 
and  five  feet  in  diameter,  raised  on  a bed  of  clay  spread  on  the  natural  chalk  rock.  Among 
the  flints  were  traces  of  a grey,  sooty-like  matter,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cairn,  beneath 
charred  flints,  were  portions  of  a deer’s  horns,  much  decayed,  and  a few  scattered  bones 
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of  the  rat.  ’ He  mentions  no  trace  of  the  trench  which  Rankin  mut  have  put  down  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  section,  so  it  is  possible  that  each  man  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  mound. 

Although  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  correlating  Rankin’s  with  Proctor’s 
account,  183  seems  best  equated  with  Rankin’s  larger  barrow.  By  1875,  when  the 
Mortimers  explored  it,  the  barrow  had  diminished  almost  six  feet  in  height  (Mortimer, 
183).  The  Mortimer  brothers  located  there  what  they  believed  to  have  been  Proctor’s 
trench  which  was  ‘well  defined,  and  measured  only  lxh  feet  by  6 feet  and  was  SV2  feet 
in  depth.  It  was  also  noted  that  ‘the  former  explorers  had  disturbed  an  inhumed  body 
as  well  as  the  burnt  bones  named  by  Mr.  Proctor,’  as  ‘a  few  pieces  of  unburnt  skull, 
leg  and  other  bones’  were  observed  ‘in  the  old  opening’  (Mortimer,  183-4).  Here  we 
have  a clue  which  suggests  that  we  are  dealing  with  Rankin’s  trench;  that  here  is  his 
‘altenating  strata  of  burnt  materials,  consisting  of  combustible  matter,  dead  bodies  and 
circumjacent  soil.’  Rankin’s  large  chalk  stones,  found  at  the  base  of  the  mound  are  quite 
unexplained  either  by  Proctor  or  Mortimer,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  chalk  was 
the  weathered  bedrock.  Rankin’s  investigation  of  quite  a small  amount  of  chalk  stones 
could  well  account  for  the  otherwise  unexplained  pit  ‘lV^ft  deep  and  2Vfeft  long,’  which 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  three  unaccompanied  interments  which  Mortimer  located  and 
described.  The  pit  ‘contained  nothing  but  layers  of  clay  and  soily  matter  similar  to  that 
in  the  barrow  above’  observed  Mortimer  (184).  In  all  his  delvings,  Mortimer  records 
few  similar  pits,  and  the  absence  of  any  distinguishing  features  from  this  particular 
example,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  contained  material  from  elsewhere  in  the  barrow 
are  both  strong  pointers  to  the  possibly  recent  nature  of  it. 

Within  twenty  yards  of  183  lay  184.  The  Mortimers  found  nothing  there,  and  it  was, 
even  in  their  day,  scarcely  visible  (185).  The  distance  of  twenty  yards  closely  matches 
the  64  feet  recorded  by  Rankin,  so,  if  our  original  supposition  be  correct,  this  may  safely 
be  presumed  to  represent  Rankin’s  smaller  barrow.  Whereas  there  is  no  absolute 
certainty  about  the  identity  of  these  two  barrows,  their  matching  is  very  probable.  To 
prove  by  present-day  excavation  technique  that  Mortimer’s  empty  pit  was  originally 
part  of  Rankin’s  trench  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  But  the  documented  excavation 
and  re-excavation  of  barrow  183  thrice  within  a half  century  is  noteworthy,  if  not 
unusual. 

Discussion 

Rankin’s  letter  has  been  quoted  in  full  in  order  to  illustrate  the  state  of  contemporary 
antiquarian  thought  in  respect  of  barrows  and  burial.  In  his  written  note,  Rankin  clearly 
reflects  the  attitudes  of  his  day.  More  significant  than  these  fashionable  theories, 
however,  was  his  graphic  attention  to  the  actual  stratigraphy  of  the  mounds.  Even  today 
not  a great  deal  may  be  learned  from  a simple  cross-section  of  a barrow,  unless  a burial, 
or  other  structure  is  encountered,  and  the  services  of  a palaeoecologist  enlisted.  Rankin 
has  therefore  served  us  well  in  having  attempted  to  provide  at  this  particular  site  more 
than  either  Proctor  or  Mortimer  through  his  clear  exposition  of  barrow  stratigraphy, 
even  if  he  himself  did  not  properly  understand  it.  The  interest  in  Rankin’s  letter  thus 
lies  in  his  presentation  of  the  facts  in  a form  which  was  not  usual  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Attitudes  generated  by  contemporary  excavators  have  been  discussed  at  some 
length  by  Grinsell  (1936,  1-12,  88-96);  Ashbee  (1960,  17-23)  and  more  recently  in  his 
popular  account,  by  Marsden  (1974,  passim). 

Early  explorations  of  archaeological  sites  in  Western  Europe  were  not  always 
followed  by  immediate  publication.  Certainly  eafly  published  excavation  accounts  are 
rare  and  are  usually  deficient  in  useful  data.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
gentlemen  at  whose  command  the  mounds  were  opened  did  so  out  of  curiosity  and  a 
sense  of  fashion.  And  since  it  was  even  more  fashionable  to  write  diaries,  journals  and 
letters  than  it  was  to  dig,  short  accounts  of  some  of  these  early  excursions  into  the 
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prehistoric  past  do  survive  as  have  the  Minutes  Book  letters.  Others  must  lie  hidden 
among  family  and  public  archives  and  in  other  places  that  are  not  immediately  obvious. 
Such  accounts  often  provide  our  only  scant  information  about  sites  and  finds  long  since 
destroyed. 
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A BEAKER  BATTLE-AXE  FROM  THURSTONLAND, 
NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD,  AND  ITS  RELATIVE  DATE 

ByJ.  A.  Gilks 


Circumstances  of  Discovery 

The  Beaker  Battle-Axe  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  found  by  Mr.  P. 
Davis,  of  Stocksmoor,  in  July  1979.  It  was  embedded  in  weathered  upcast  derived  from 
the  re-cutting  of  a drainage  ditch  on  the  south-east  side  of  Station  Road,  2.2km.  north- 
east of  Thurstonland  and  0.6km.  south-west  of  Thunder  Bridge,  in  the  County  of  West 
Yorkshire  (Nat.  Grid  Ref.:  SE  184110;  altitude  180.0m.  above  mean  sea  level).  Mr. 
Davis  later  showed  the  weapon  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Aubrook,  of  the  Tolson  Memorial 
Museum,  Huddersfield,  who  brought  it  to  the  writer  for  identification  and  study. 1 The 
weapon  has  been  donated  by  the  finder  to  Kirklees  Libraries  and  Museums  Service. 


Fig.  1.  Late  Beaker  Battle-Axe  from  Thurstonland  (V2). 


Description 

This  almost  diamond-shaped  Battle-Axe  is  15.2cm.  long,  with  a maximum  breadth 
of  7.6cm.  The  expanded  ‘blade’  and  convex,  parallel-sided  butt  (seen  in  profile),  are  5.2 
and  4.4cm.  deep  respectively.  All  edges  have  been  gently  rounded  and  polished  and  both 
the  ‘blade’  and  the  butt  arc  blunt  and  smooth.  The  weapon  is  pierced  just  below  the 
centre  by  an  hour-glass  perforation  3.0cm.  across  the  rims  and  1.7cm.  at  the  middle; 
apart  from  a slight  upward  swelling  of  the  rim,  on.  the  face  depicted,  it  is  perfectly 
symmetrical. 

The  face  illustrated  has  weathered  a dull  pale  buff-grey  colour  whilst  the  lower  parts 

1 I would  like  to  thank  Mr.  E.  W.  Aubrook,  late  of  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  for  bringing  the  Battle- 
Axe  to  my  attention  and  for  providing  additional  information  relating  to  its  discovery. 
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of  the  sides  and  the  reverse  are  pale  grey  to  a darker  grey-brown;  it  is  lightly  speckled 
brown-black  on  the  upper,  and  heavily  speckled  brown-black-grey  on  the  lower 
surfaces.  There  is  much  evidence  of  diagonal  dressing,  especially  in  the  zones  between 
the  centre  and  butt  (both  faces);  the  left-side  exhibits  little  evidence  of  pecking,  but  the 
right  is  badly  scarred.  The  Battle-Axe  is  almost  perfect  apart  from  a number  of  minor 
chips  and  areas  of  abrasion  around  the  shaft-hole  and  on  the  rounded  edges  of  the  ‘blade’ 
and  butt.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  submit  it  for  thin-sectioning,  but  a provisional 
macroscopic  examination  suggests  that  it  is  a volcanic  rock,  possibly  of  Lake  District 
or  North  Wales  origin.2  Weight  769g.  Accession  no.  1589-6. 

Comment 

The  Thurstonland  Battle-Axe  is  a perfectly  symmetrical,  well  balanced  weapon 
exhibiting  a high  degree  of  technological  ability  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  Its 
distinctive  outline,  in  plan,  the  expanded  ‘blade’  and  gently  rounded  butt,  seen  in  profile, 
and  excellent  surface  finish,  are  the  main  characteristics  of  certain  members  of  Fiona 
Roe’s  Codford  St.  Peter  Group  of  Battle-Axes.3  This  group  comprises  four  main  types, 
considered  by  Roe  to  represent  a typological/chronological  succession,  which  have  been 
broadly  classified  as  Intermediate  (Stages  II-V),  with  Southern  (Group  6)  and  Northern 
(Group  7)  variants.4  It  is  worth  observing  at  this  point  that  34  percent  of  British  Battle- 
Axes  are  decorated,  few  in  Stages  I— II,  but  increasing  numbers  in  Stages  III-V,  with 
linear  incision  or  mouldings  along  the  sides,  but  only  three  Yorkshire  Weapons  have 
been  so  treated. 

Of  the  Intermediate  types  it  is  with  Battle-Axes  of  Codford  St.  Peter  Stage  II  that  the 
Thurstonland  example  bears  the  closest  visual  similarity.  A not  too  distant  find,  from 
Levisham  Common,  North  Yorkshire,  though  possessing  a gently  splayed  butt,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  parallel  from  the  North  of  England.5  There  are  two  other 
Intermediate  Stage  II  weapons  from  the  same  county,  and  these  are  Roe’s  297  from 
Killerby  Hall6  and  299  from  Kirklington;7  a broken  half,  no.  330, 8 unfortunately 
without  a provenance,  might  well  constitute  a third  county  find.  Apart  from  the 
Thurstonland  Battle-Axe  no  weapons  of  this  series  have  been  found  in  the  Pennines 
of  West  or  North-west  Yorkshire,  or  in  adjacent  Lancashire;  indeed  very  few  Battle- 
Axes  of  any  type  have  come  from  these  regions. 

Dating 

The  dating  of  British  Battle-Axes  is  an  acute  headache  to  those  of  us  who  study  the 
Earlier  Bronze  Age,  for  only  a handful  have  come  from  contexts  which  enable  the  stone 
shaft-hole  weapons  to  be  relatively  dated  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Roe  was  of  the 
opinion  that  out  of  the  ninety-three  Battle-Axe  associations  which  she  had  studied, 
which  represents  approximately  one-fifth  of  all  finds  recorded  from  Britain,  less  than 
half  could  be  accepted  as  reliable.9  North  and  East  Yorkshire  have  contributed,  between 
them,  ten  uncontrovertible  associations,  one  of  pre-,  two  of  contemporary  and  seven 
of  post,  Codford  St.  Peter  Stage  II  (see  appendix). 

Fiona  Roe  in  her  comprehensive  survey  of  the  British  material,  published  in  1966, 
described  at  great  length  the  various  types  of  object  found  in  association  with  Battle- 
Axes  in  Beaker  and  Earlier  Bronze  Age  graves,  and  discussed  the  value  of  this  material 
as  evidence. for  dating  the  individual  stages.  What  she  wrote  has,  in  the  main,  stood  the 

2 I am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Middleton,  late  of  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  for  this  information. 

3 Roe,  F.  E.,  ,The  Battle-Axe  Series  in  Britain’  P.P.S.  xxxii  (1966),  p.  207. 

4 Ibid. , p.  207. 

3 Elgec,  F.,  Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire.  (1930),  p.  96. 

('  Scarborough  Museum,  Acc.  no.  806.38. 

7 Evans,  J.,  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain.  2ndcdn.  (1897),  p.  209,  fig.  137. 

* Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  Acc.no.  1927.  3871. 

9 Roe,  op  cit.  in  note  3,  pp.  218-27,  and  Table  IV. 
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test  of  time,  so  in  this  short  paper  I shall  confine  myself  to  the  dating  of  the  Thurstonland 
Battle-Axe.  Unfortunately,  however,  only  one  Yorkshire  Codford  St.  Peter  Battle-Axe 
can  be  dated.  Elgce  excavating  at  Loose  Howe,  North-East  Yorkshire,  in  the  late  1940s, 
discovered  just  below  the  surface  of  the  mound  a satellite  cremation  which' had  been 
furnished  with  a plain  tripartite  collared  urn,  a Codford  St.  Peter  Stage  V Battle-Axe, 
a (?)  bronze  trefoil-headed  pin,  a bronze  Camerton  Snowshill  dagger  and  a contracted 
mouth  accessory  cup.10  Neither  the  urn  nor  the  accessory  cup  provide  a very  reliable 
means  of  dating  the  grave  group,  for  both  ceramic  types  had,  especially  in  the  North- 
West,  a long  and  uninterrupted  life,  the  former  preceding  developed  food  vessels  at  one 
end* 1 1 and  succeeding  them  at  the  other12  . 

The  Camerton-Snowshill  dagger,  a weapon  type  which  derives  its  name  from  a find 
at  Camerton  in  Somerset,13  with  ogival  blade  and  omega  hilt  with  three  large  rivets, 
has  many  excellent  parallels  outside  Yorkshire,  some  of  which  have  recently  been  C-14 
dated.  Two  dagger  finds  are  worthy  of  mention:  the  first  had  a doubtful  association  with 
a burnt  structure  under  a bell-barrow  at  Earl’s  Barton,  Northamptonshire,  whilst  the 
second,  which  formed  part  of  a small  grave  group  that  included  a Battle-Axe  and  a 
perforated  whetstone,  came  from  a tree-trunk  coffin  burial  at  Hove,  Sussex.  The  former 
was  dated  1219±  51bc.  and  1264  ± 64bc.  (BM-680  and  681  respectively)  and  the  latter 
1239  ± 46bc.  (BM-682).14  This  type  of  dagger,  which  replaced  those  of  Gerloff s 
Armorico-British  series  of  Wessex  I,  5 was  supplied  by  the  Arreton  Tradition  to  the 
Aldbourne-Edmondsham  group  of  Wessex  II,  a phase  characterised  by  a scries  of  richly 
furnished  chieftain  and  warrior  class  graves. 

Though  these  burials  focus  overwhelmingly  on  Wiltshire  and  Dorset,  interments 
furnished  with  more  exotic  items,  but  lacking  the  gold  clement,  have  been  excavated 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  were  not  grouped  by  Piggott  under  his  Wessex 
Culture  title,  yet  they  are  without  question  of  equal  status.  There  is  little  doubt  that  had 
the  Loose  Howe  burial  been  found  in  Southern  England  it  certainly  would  have  been 
classed  with  those  of  Wessex  II.  Be  this  as  it  may  its  importance,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a region,  the  population  of  which  had  few  possessions  (other  than  tools  and  weapons 
of  bronze)  of  any  real  value  (as  reflected  by  the  grave  goods),  is  in  no  way  diminished; 
it  serves  to  illustrate  the  close  connexion  that  must  surely  have  existed  between  North- 
East  and  Southern  England  and  shows  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  a person, 
possibly  a warrior,  of  some  local  importance.  Further,  the  C-14  dated  Camerton- 
Snowshill  daggers  provide  a useful,  and  in  this  case  a fairly  reliable,  means  of  dating  the 
plain  tripartite  collared  urn,  which  by  itself  cannot  be  closely  dated,  and,  what  is  of 
greater  relevance  here,  the  Stage  V Battle-Axe.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  now  points 
towards  a period  of  usage  for  Stage  V Battle-Axes,  certainly  in  the  North-East  to  around 
the  fourteenth-thirteenth  centuries  be,  that  is  at  the  very  end  of  the  Earlier  Bronze  Age. 
This  important,  and  to  Yorkshire  unique,  association  gives  us  an  acceptable  date  for 

10  Elgee,  H.  W.,  and  F.,  ‘An  Early  Bronze  Age  Burial  in  a Boat-Shaped  Wooden  Coffin  from  North-East 
Yorkshire’,  P.P.S.  xv  (1949),  pp.  95-100,  figs.  7-11;  Accessory  cup  illustrated  m Longworth,  I.  H., 
‘Contracted  Mouth  Accessory  Cups’,  British  Museum  Quarterly . vol.  xxxi,  3-4  (1 967),  p.  Ill,  fig.  I,  5. 

11  Bleasdale,  Lancashire,  1 8 1 0±  90bc  (NPL-69)  and  Brightwcll  Heath,  Suffolk,  1770  ± 130bc  (NPL-133), 
in  La  veil,  C.,  ' Archaeological  Site  Index  to  Radiocarbon  Dates  Jor  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (1971),  p.  4BT. 

12  Totley,  Derbyshire,  1050  ± 150bc  (BM-177),  ibid.,  p.4Cl  this  date  is  further  discussed  in  Burgess,  C.  B., 
‘Chronology  and  Terminology  in  the  British  Bronze  Age’,  Ant.J.  49  (1969),  pp.  27-28. 

12  Piggott,  S. , ‘The  Bronze  Age  in  Wessex’  P.P.S.  iv  (1938),  p.  76,  fig.  1 4;  ApSimon,  A.  M. , ‘Dagger  Graves 
in  the  “Wessex”  Bronze  Age’,  University  of  London  Inst,  oj  Archaeology  Annual  Report.  51  (1954);  Atkinson, 
R.  J.  C.,  ‘A  Statistical  Consideration  of  the  Wessex  Culture!,  Unpublished  Lecture  delivered  to  the  CBA  Bronze 
Age  Conference,  London,  December,  1960. 

14  Burgess,  C.  B.,  ‘The  Bronze  Age’,  in  Renfrew,  C.,  ed.,  British  Prehistory:  A New  Outline.  (L974),  p.  228; 
McKerrell,  H.,  ‘Correction  Procedures  for  C-14  Dates:  Table  40’,  in  Watkins,  T.,  ed.,  Radiocarbon: 
Calibration  and  Prehistory . (Edinburgh,  1975),  p.  100. 

1:5  Moore,  C.  N.,  and  Rowlands,  M.,  Bronze  Age  Metalwork  in  the  Salisbury  Museum.  (Salisbury  and  South 
Wiltshire  Museum  Occasional  Paper,  1972),  pp.  10-1 1 . 
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the  use  of  Codford  St.  Peter  Stage  V Battle-Axes  in  North-East  England.  It  therefore 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that,  because  the  Thurstonland  Battle-Axe  belongs  to  a 
preceding  stage,  it  is  somewhat  earlier  than  those  of  Stage  V,  or  for  that  matter  of  Stages 
III  and  IV.  But  by  how  much  it  precedes  its  successors  in  actual  time  we  do  not  know. 
There  are,  as  noted  above,  no  known  associations  for  any  of  these  stages.  Fiona  Roe, 
in  a recent  communication  with  the  writer,  suggested,  on  the  basis  of  her  own  researches 
conducted  over  many  years,  that  the  Thurstonland  Battle-Axe  would  be  at  home  most 
probably  in  a later  Beaker  context,  that  is  around  the  sixteenth  century  be,  and  I am  in 
general  agreement  with  this  dating. 

APPENDIX 

BATTLE-AXE  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  YORKSHIRE 
WOODHENGE  STAGE  I 

1 . Garton  Slack,  Barrow  37 

A crouched  inhumation,  0.3m.  below  base  of  mound,  on  the  left-side  with  head  to  north-cast,  had  be- 
hind the  right  shoulder  a Lanting  and  van  der  Waals  Step  6 tooth-comb  decorated  Beaker  (c.  1770- 
1550BC)  6 against  which  was  propped  a flint  dagger;  close  by  was  a Battle-Axe  (Roc:  261)  and  a plain 
conical  V-borcdjct  button. 17 


? 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


CALAIS  WOLD  STAGE  II 

T owthorpe  Barrow  276 

In  the  filling  ot  an  oval  grave,  1.68  by  1.52m.  and  1.68m.  deep,  were  abundant  animal  remains  and 
human  bones  representing  one  adult  (sex  not  established);  there  were  ‘three  pieces  of  urn’  and  ‘eleven 
fragments  of  beaker’,  none  of  which  were  illustrated  by  Mortimer  in  his  Forty  Years  Researches.  At  the 
bottom  were  a cremation  and  a Batttle-Axe  (Roc:  278). 1 

HERD  HOWE  STAGE  II 

Rudston  Barrow  LXVIII 

Three  burials  in  individual  graves  excavated  close  to  centre  of  barrow;  graves  1 and  2 were  confluent 
and  grave  3 cut  2.  The  third  grave  was  1 ,37m.  deep.  At  the  bottom  was  a contracted  adult  male  skeleton, 
on  the  left— side  with  head  to  north-cast  by  east.  In  front  of  the  skull  a bronze  knife  belonging  to  an  impor- 
tant sub-group  of  Piggott’s  main  tanged  series, 19  approximately  9.0cm.  long,  with  a single  rivet;  behind 
the  shoulders  a Battle-Axe  (Roe:  274). 20 

CALAIS  WOLD  STAGE  III 

Cowlam  Barrow  L VII l 

Two  burials  excavated.  At  the  centre  of  the  mound,  an  oval  grave,  2.6  by  1.8m.  and  1.15m.  deep.  At 
the  bottom  the  contracted  skeleton  of  a young  male,  on  the  left-side  with  head  to  south-east.  In  front 
of  the  skull  a Battle-Axe  (Roe:  252);  behind  it  two  small  round  scrapers,  a flint  flake  and  three  nondescript 
pieces  ofjet.21 . 

Calais  Wold  Barroiv  23 

At  the  base  of  central  grave,  1 .7  by  1 .4m.  and  1 .7m.  deep,  crouched  adult  male  inhumation  on  the  left- 
side with  head  to  south;  in  front  of  the  skull  a simple  Yorkshire  tripartite  food  vessel  with  a series  of 
non-functional  imperforate  lugs  in  the  second  cavetto  and  a Battle-Axe  (Roe:  250)."“ 

Blanche  Barrow  189 

At  the  centre  of  the  mound  was  an  irregularly  dug  grave  (no  dimensions  given)  at  the  bottom  ot  which 
was  a cremation;  close  to  the  deposit  were  three  burnt  flint  flakes, a small  bipartite  collared  vessel,  a frag- 
mented Battle-Axe  (Roe:  245)  and  a bone  pin  with  a single  perforation  at  one  end.23 

HERD  HOWE  STAGE  III 

Herd  Howe , Skeleton 

Decorated  Battle-Axe  (Roc:  294)  associated  with  a cremation  in  a collared  vessel.24 

Lanting,  J.  N.,  and  Waals,  J.  D.  van  der.,  ‘British  Beakers  as  seen  on  the  Continent’,  Helinium.  12  (1972), 
p.  43. 

Mortimer,  J.  R..,  Forty  Years  Researches  in  the  British  and  Saxon  Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire.  (1905),  pp. 
209-10,  figs.  510,  511, 513and514. 

Ibid.,  pp.  19-21,  fig.  41  A. 

Piggott,  S.,  ‘Abcrcromby  and  After:  The  Beaker  Cultures  of  Britain  Re-Examined’,  in  Foster,  I.  Ll.,  and 
Alcock,  L.,  cds.,  Culture  and  Environment:  Essays  in  Honour  of  Sir  Cyril  Fox.  (London,  1965),  pp.  73-74. 
Greenwcll,  W.,  British  Barrows.  (Oxford,  1877),  pp.  262-69,  figs.  14,  31,  123-125. 

Ibid.,  pp.  222-25,  figs.  47  and  1 1 5. 

Mortimer,  op  cit.  in  note  1 7,  p.  1 54,  figs.  398  and  399. 

Ibid.,  p.  323,  figs.  958-61. 

Roe,  op  cit.  in  note  3,  p.  224. 
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WILSFORD  STAGE  III 

8.  Hanging  Grimston  Barrow  90 

In  a shallow  depression  under  barrow  mound,  a cremation  accompanied  by  a Battle-Axe  (Roe:  266)  in 
a (?)  wooden  coffin.-3 


CODFORD  ST.  PETER  STAGE  V 

9.  Loose  Howe 

Satellite  cremation  0.6m.  below  surface  of  mound;  associated  were  a number  of  soft,  friable,  sherds  repre- 
senting one  plain,  collared  vessel,  a Battle- Axe  (Roe:  301),  a broken  trefoil-headed  pin,  a slightly  dam- 
aged three  rivetted  bronze  Camerton-Snowshill  dagger,  an  accessory  cup  and  a flint  flake;  a fragmented 
jet  bead,  which  occurred  in  a disturbed  context,  might  well  have  come  from  this  group. 2(\ 

SNOWSHILL  STAGE  V 

1 0.  Huggate pasture  Barrow  242 

Beneath  centre  of  mound,  a grave  2.2  by  1 .7m.  and  1 .4m.  deep,  containing  a (?)  contracted  adult  inhuma- 
tion (sex  not  determined),  probably  accompanied  by  a Battle-Axe  (Roe:  269)  and  an  ‘urn’,  now  lost.27 


23  Mortimer,  op  cit.  in  note  1 7,  p.  97,  fig.  233. 

26  Elgee,  op  cit.  in  note  10,  pp.  95-100,  figs.  7-1 1 . 

27  Mortimer,  op  cit.  in  note  17,  p.  312,  fig  928;  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Rurnsby,  Museum  of  Archaeology, 
Flulffor  undertaking  a search  for  this  vessel. 
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METALWORKING  AT  THE 
STANWICK  OPPIDUM: 
SOME  NEW  EVIDENCE 

By  Mansel  G.  Spratling 


Amongst  the  ceramic  debris  from  the  late  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler’s  excavations  at  the 
Stanwick  oppidum,  North  Yorkshire,  are  two  fragments' — hitherto  unrecognised — 
which  provide  clear  evidence  that  metalworking  formed  part  of  the  economy  of  this  site. 
The  first1 2  is  part  of  the  gate  or  sprue  cup  of  a mould,  measuring  32mm.  high  and 
originally  about  60mm.  in  diameter;  about  one  third  of  the  girth  survives.  A shallow 
rebate  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  mould,  but  too  little  survives 
to  ascertain  what  kind  of  object  was  originally  cast  in  it.  Since  only  about  one  third  of 
the  mould  survives,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  it  formed  part  of  a piece 
mould  or  had  been  made  in  one  piece  using  the  lost  wax  technique.  The  fabric,  buff  to 
grey  in  colour,  has  the  same  fineness  throughout,  with  no  outer  layer  of  coarser  material 
of  the  kind  found  on  Bronze  Age  ceramic  moulds;3  in  this  respect  it  resembles  ceramic 
moulds  from  other  Iron  Age  sites.4 *  The  second  piece  is  less  readily  identifiable,^  but 
resembles  pieces  of  tuyere  and  hearth  matrix  from  the  metal  workshop  deposits  at 
Gusssage  All  Saints  in  Dorset.6  The  surface  is  fired  grey  and  is  fused,  and  the  interior 
of  the  fabric  is  fired  red.  Part  of  the  present  edge  of  the  fused  surface  is  curved  inwards 
and  appears  to  be  an  integral  feature  of  the  original  design  of  the  object  of  which  the 
fragment  formed  part;  the  curve  suggests  that  it  formed  part  of  the  orifice  of  a tuyere, 
but  of  this  there  can  be  no  real  certainty,  in  view  of  its  small  size. 

Both  fragments  come  from  Site  A of  Wheeler’s  excavations,  from  layer  6 in  the  fill 
of  the  ditch  of  the  ‘Phase  II’  earthwork,  a layer  interpreted  as  resulting  from  a slighting 
of  the  rampart.7  Wheeler  dated  the  construction  of  this  earthwork  to  the  fifties  of  the 
first  century  A.D.,8  but  an  earlier  date  is  possible,  for  the  sherd  from  the  primary  silting 
of  the  ditch  (layer  7,  immediately  below  layer  6)  belonged  to  a vessel  ‘unlikely  to  have 
been  made  after  A.D.  40’. 9 The  only  closely  datable  object  from  layer  6 is  a piece  of 
samian  ware,  of  Dragcndorff  form  18,  which  was  probably  made  in  the  period  A.D. 
60-80. 10  The  latest  material  in  the  overlying  deposits  (layers  4c  and  5)  belongs  to  the 

1 I am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hartley,  Keeper  of  Archaeology  at  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York  for 
allowing  me  to  study  this  material,  and  to  borrow  the  two  fragments  for  more  detailed  study  at  Leeds. 

~ R.  E.  M.  Wheeler,  The  Stanwick  Fortifications  (1954),  Rep.  Res.  Comm.  Soc.  Antiq.  London,  XVII,  p.43, 
no.  38,  fig.  1 3. 38,  tentatively  ascribed  to  a lid  or  pedestal  base  of  a vessel  of ‘Brigantian  ware’. 

3 Cf.  H.  W.  M.  Hodges,  ‘Studies  in  the  Late  Bronze  Age  in  Ireland:  L,  Ulster J.  Archaeol.,  third ser.,  17  (1954), 
pp.62-3,  figs.  1-2;  idem,  ‘The  Bronze  Age  moulds  of  the  British  Isles,  Part  L,  Sibrium  4 (1958-9),  pp. 132-3, 

4 PL  D' 

G.  J.  Wainwright,  Gussage  All  Saints:  An  Iron  Age  Settlement  in  Dorset  (1979),  Dept,  of  the  Environment 
Archaeol.  Rep.  10,  p.  133. 

3 Not  published  in  Wheeler,  op. cit. 

6 Wainwright,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

7 Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-11,  fig.  10,  pi.  xiva.  Note  that  the  stratification  is  numbered  differently  in  fig.  10 
(which  follows  the  text)  and  pi.  xiva.  The  Stanwick  sequence  has  recently  been  reappraised  in  A.  J.  Challis 
and  D.  W.  Harding,  Later  Prehistory  from  the  Trent  to  the  Tyne  (.1975),  Brit.  Archaeol.  Rep.  20,  Part  I,  pp.  1 14- 
5. 

8 Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  pp.3-4,  9-13,  18. 

9 B.  R.  Hartley  and  R.  L.  Pitts,  ‘Comments  on  some  Roman  Material  from  Stanwick’,  Antiq.  Journ.,  LVII 
(1977),  p.93;  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  p.30,  no.  5,  pi.  xxiiia.5. 

10  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  p . 3 1 , no.  38,  fig.  7.4,  pi.  xxiiia.8.  I anrgrateful  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  B.  R.  Hartley,  for 
his  comments  on  this  sherd. 
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Flavian  period,11  and  presumably  represents  continued  occupation  of  the  settlement 
alter  the  region  had  been  subdued  by  the  Roman  army.  Since  there  is  no  closely  datable 
material  from  Site  A that  can  be  dated  to  before  the  first  century  A.D.,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  mould  and  the  possible  tuyere  fragment  belong  to  metalworking  at  the  site 
during  the  early  to  middle  decades  of  that  century. 

These  two  fragments  arc  not  the  only  evidence  for  metalworking  at  Stan  wick  at  this 
date,  for  contemporary  with  them  is  the  collection  of  metalwork — mainly  chariot 
fittings,  pony  harness  and  weapons — known  as  the  Stanwick  hoard.12  This  was 
discovered  in  or  shortly  before  1845  at  a point  just  outside  the  earthworks  recorded  by 
Wheeler,  and  almost  certainly  derives  directly  from  a workshop.  The  contents  are  for 
the  most  part  either  brand  new  and/or  faulty  castings  (some  of  which  have  been 
repaired),  or  pieces  that  have  been  broken  up  as  scrap  metal;  none  of  the  complete  chariot 
and  harness  fittings  exhibits  any  clear  sign  of  use.  None  of  the  sets  ofharness  is  complete, 
although  it  is  possible  that  not  all  of  the  objects  were  recovered  from  the  ground  and 
that  of  those  that  were  recovered  some  still  remain  in  private  collections. 13  At  least  five — 
not,  as  previously  claimed,  four14 — sets  ofharness  arc  present  in  the  hoard;  the  fifth  set 
is  represented  by  a number  of  gilt  pieces  hitherto  grouped  with  Set  A.  5 Instead  of  the 
normal  complement  of  four  identical  smaller  terrets  to  a set,16  there  are  six  of  design 
A in  the  hoard,  of  which  at  least  one  bears  traces  of  gilding.17  The  hoard  also  appears 
to  have  included  a complete,  or  nearly  complete,  set  of  weapons:  an  iron  sword  in  its 
bronze  scabbard,18  bronze  mounts  from  the  central  rounded  oval  boss14  and  grip2"  of 
a shield,  a tunic  of  chain-armour  with  gilt  bronze  studs  and  hooks  for  securing  the 
shoulder  flaps,21  and  at  least  one  socketed  iron  spear  head.22  One  other  item  may 
conceivably  have  belonged  with  them — the  helmet  found  sometime  before  1848,  now 
in  the  British  Museum  and  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick.23 

That  metalworking  should  now  be  more  firmly  attested  at  Stanwick  in  the  first 
century  A.D.  is  not  in  itself  surprising,  in  view  of  the  ever  increasing  body  of  evidence 
for  this  industry  from  different  kinds  of  Iron  Age  sites  in  Britain,  but  it  naturally  focusses 
attention  upon  a site  that  is  still  so  imperfectly  understood.  Wheeler  envisaged  the 
economy  to  be  ‘a  crude  pastoral,  semi-nomadic-’  one  and  suggested  that  the  main 

11  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 1-12. 

12  M.  MacGregor,  ‘The  Early  Iron  Age  Metalwork  Hoard  from  Stanwick,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  England’,  Proc. 
Prehist.  Soc.,  28  (1962),  pp.  17-57. 

13  A strap-union,  acquired  at  Catterick  in  1958,  sold  at  Sotheby  & Co.  at  London  on  December  4th,  1972 
(lot  168;  M.  MacGregor,  Early  Celtic  Art  in  North  Britain  (1976),  2,  no.  351),  and  presented  by  Lady  Fleming 
to  the  British  Museum  in  1976  (Reg.  No.  PI 976,  7-1,  1)  is  identical  in  design  and  dimensions  to  no.  9 in 
the  Stanwick  hoard  (MacGregor,  op.  cit.,  in  note  12,  fig.  5).  Since,  moreover,  its  green  patina  is  identical 
in  character  to  several  of  the  uncleaned  items  in  the  hoard — although  nothing  is  known  of  its  history  prior 
to  1958 — it  seems  very  likely  to  have  come  from  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  another  item  from  the  hoard 
should  have  come  to  light  so  recently,  for  it  is  not  the  only  piece  to  have  reached  the  British  Museum 
subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  the  bulk  of  the  hoard  in  1847  from  Lord  Prudhoe,  a few  days  before  he 
succeeded,  to  the  Dukedom  of  Northumberland.  A number  of  other  items  were  acquired  from  the  estate 
of  a Dr.  Hoopell  in  1896.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  pieces  from  the  hoard  remaining  in 
private  hands,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  others  will  come  to  light. 

14  E.  T.  Leeds,  Celtic  Ornament  in  the  British  Isles  down  to  A.D.  7 00  (1933),  p.  120;  MacGregor,  op.  cit.,  in  note 
12. 

15  MacGregor,  op.  cit.,  in  note  12,  nos.  1 , 4,  5,  11 , 16,  23,  26-7,  51,  70. 

16  Leeds,  op.  cit.,  pp.  121-2. 

17  MacGregor,  op.  cit.,  in  note  12,  nos.  51-6;  no.  51  is  the  gilded  specimen. 

18  Ibid. , no.  123. 

19  Ibid.,  no.  106. 

2(1  Not  included  in  MacGregor’s  inventory;  illustrated  in  Proc.  Archaeol.lnst.  York  1846,  II  (1848),  p.  37,  pi. 
IB. 5. 

21  MacGregor,  op.  cit.,  in  note  12,  nos.  1 17-20.  X-Radiography  has  since  shown  that  each  ring  in  the  tunic 
is  made  of  a short  length  of  iron  wire  bent  round  into  a circle  with  its  ends  butted  up  against  each  other. 
The  ‘lyre-shaped’  fitting  (Ibid.,  no.  120)  is  actually  a pair  of  S-shaped  hooks  hinged  together  on  a fluted 
conical  stud.  A number  of  hooks  of  this  kind  have  been  found,  designed  according  to  Roman  or  native 
British  canons  of  taste;  the  native  British  specimens  indicate  that  chain-armour  was  a commoner  feature 
of  British  weaponry  than- has  hitherto  seemed  likely  from  the  archaeological  record.  (The  use  of  Roman 
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function  of  the  site  was  for  corralling  animals  as  well  as  providing  a strong  defensive 
capacity.24  The  apparent  absence  of  evidence  for  cereal  cultivation  at  the  site  and  in  the 
north  generally — the  absence  of  storage  pits  and  of  field  systems,  and  the  scarcity  of 
quern  stones — led  to  the  formulation  of  the  contrasting  pastoral/arablc — Highland/ 
Lowland  Zone  model  by  both  Wheeler  and  Piggott.25  However,  the  increasing  evidence 
for  arable  agriculture  in  many  parts  of  the  Highland  Zone,  including  the  Y orkshire  Dales 
and  Durham  lowlands,  has  led  to  the  collapse  of  this  model  of  subsistence  economy  in 


specimens  is  described  and  illustrated  by  H.  R.  Robinson,  The  Armour  of  Imperial  Rome  (1975),  pp.164,  169, 
fig.  176,  pis.  I left,  461,  480.)  Examples  of  native  British  design  occur  in  the  Polden  Hills  hoard  (three 
specimens,  two  of  them  forming  a pair — C.  Fox,  Pattern  and  Purpose  (1958),  p.130,  pi.  75, c';  J.  W. 
Brailsford,  ‘The  Polden  Hill  Hoard’,  Proc.  Prehist.  Soc.,  41  (1975),  p.230,  fig.  6j),  in  Eighteen  Acre  Field 
at  Camerton,  Somerset  (Fox,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 31 , no.  35,  pi.  75d),  and  at  Tooley  Street,  Southwark,  London 
(Ibid.,  p.130,  pi.  75b).  They  are  also  quite  common  on  Roman  forts  in  Britain  and  abroad,  for  example 
at  Brough-under-Stainmore  (Ibid.,  pi.  75a),  Hod  Hill  (J.  W.  Brailsford,  Hod  Hill,  I.  Antiquities  from  Hod 
Hill  in  the  Durden  Collection  (1962),  p.16,  no.  137,  pi.  xi.  137),  Longthorpe  (R.  G.  Goodburn,  ‘The  Objects’, 
in  S.S.  FrereandJ.  K.  St.  Joseph,  ‘The  Roman  Fortress  at  Longthorpe’,  Britannia,  V (1974),  p.60,  nos.  66a- 
b,  fig.  31),  and  the  Lunt,  Baginton  (B.  Hobley,  ‘Excavations  at  “The  Lunt’’  Roman  military  site,  Baginton, 
Warwickshire,  1968-1971:  second  interim  report’,  Trans  Birmingham  & Warwickshire  Archaeol.  Soc., 
LXXXV  (1971-3),  69,  no.  4,  fig.  20.4).  However,  the  Lunt  specimen  has  flat-based  circular  insets  with 
central  dimple,  for  inlay,  of  a kind  characteristic  of  British  workmanship  rather  than  Roman,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  made  by  a British  smith  rather  than  a foreign,  Roman-trained  one.  This  specimen, 
like  a fine  specimen  from  the  recent  excavations  at  Usk-on-Wye,  Gwent  (publication  forthcoming;  kindly 
shown  to  me  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Manning),  has  a ram’s  head  at  its  hooked  end;  a very  similar  hook  has  been 
found  in  the  Augustan  fortress  at  Dangstetten  in  Baden-Wiirttemberg  (G.  Fingerlin,  ‘Dangstetten,  ein 
augusteisches  Legionslager  am  Hochrhein.  Vorbericht  iiber  die  Grabungen  1967-1969’,  Ber.  Rom. -Germ. 
^ Komm.,  51-2  (1970-1),  Abb.  11.7). 

22  MacGregor,  op.  cit.,  in  note  12,  no.  140. 

23  The  provenance  of  this  helmet  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  more  than  one  scholar  has  suggested  that 
it  came  from  northern  Britain  (J.  W.  Brailsford,  ‘Notes  on  the  Battersea  shield  and  two  Iron  Age  helmets 
from  Britain’,  Congresos  Internacionales  de  Ciencas  Prehistoricas  y Protohistoricas.  Actas  de  la  IV  Sesion,  Madrid 
1954  (1956),  pp.  161-2;  J.  V.  S.  Megaw,  Art  oj  the  European  Iron  Age  (1970),  no.  300;  MacGregor,  op. cit. 
in  note  13,  pp. 89-90,  no.  189).  Stylistically  and  technically,  the  relief  work  on  the  guard  has  more  in 
common  with  northern  than  with  southern  British  art.  The  helmet  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
in  1872  by  A.  W.  Franks  who  had  acquired  it  (along  with  the  Withana  shield)  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick  (1783-1848);  Franks  had  discovered  it  earlier  that  year  amongst  the  Turkish 
arms  in  the  Meyrick  Armoury  at  Goodrich  Court,  Herefordshire  (Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.,  second  ser.,  V (1870-3), 
p.  363) — much  to  his  surprise,  as  it  had  not  hitherto  been  recorded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  been 
acquired  by  Meyrick  some  time  before  his  death  in  1848.  It  is  unlikely  to  have  been  in  Meyrick’s  collection 
before  1 830  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Skelton’s  catalogue  of  the  collection  at  Goodrich  Court,  published 
in  that  year  (J.  Skelton,  Engraved  Illustrations  of  ancient  Armour  from  the  Collection  at  Goodrich  Court, 
Herejordshire,  2 vols.  (1830)).  Nor  is  it  included  in  Meyrick’s  article  on  two  prehistoric  weapons  (S.  R. 
Meyrick,  ‘Description  of  two  ancient  British  shields,  preserved  in  the  Armoury  at  Goodrich  Court, 
Herefordshire’,  Archaeologia,  XXXIII  (1831),  pp.92-7),  both  of  which  pieces  were  then  in  his  possession. 
Had  the  helmet  been  in  his  collection  by  then,  he  would  surely  have  published  it.  Three  years  later  Francis 
Douce  (1757-1834)  bequeathed  Meyrick  part  of  his  collection  of  antiquities,  ‘chiefly  ivories  and  carvings’ 
(S.  Lee  (ed.),  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XXXVIII  (1894),  pp. 322-3:  entry  for  Meyrick);  Meyrick’s 
catalogue  of  the  items  bequeathed  to  him  does  not  include  the  helmet  (Gentlemen’s  Magazine,  new  ser.,  V 
(1836),  pp.  245-53,  378-84,  585-90;  VI  (1836),  pp.  158-60,  378-84,  492-4,  598-601),  nor  was  it  amongst 
the  magnificent  collection  of  arms  and  armour  of  Barnard  Brocas  sold  in  London  on  March  19th,  1834 
(J.  R.  Planche,  Military  Antiquities.  &c.  &c.  A Catalogue  of  the  most  extensive  and  instructive  collection  of  Ancient 
Arms  and  Armour  . . . lately  the  Property  of  Barnard  Brocas  . . . to  be  sold  by  auction,  by  Mr.  George  Robins  . . . 
On  Wednesday,  the  19th  oj  March,  1834).  It  seems  likely  then  that  the  helmet  came  into  Meyrick’s  hands 
during  the  1830s  or  1840s.  During  this  period  the  only  major  find  of  Iron  Age  metalwork  in  both  north 
and  south  Britain  was  the  Stanwick  hoard.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  helmet  formed  part  of  the  hoard— 
indeed,  MacGregor  (loc.  cit.)  has  observed  that  the  helmet  ‘is  a suitable  companion’  to  the  hoard— but 
naturally  there  can  be  no  certainty.  There  seems  no  compelling  reason  to  follow  Franks’  suggestion  (loc. 
cit.)  that  it  came  from  a river.  See  also  J.  W.  Brailsford,  Early  Celtic  Masterpieces  from  Britain  in  the  British 
Museum  (1975),  pp. 40-43. 

24  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23-30. 

2^  Ibid.;S.  Piggott,  ‘Native  Economies  and  the  Roman  Occupation  of  North  Britain’,  in  I.  A.  Richmond  (ed.), 
Roman  and  Native  in  North  Britain  (1958),  pp.  1-27. 
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the  Iron  Age,26  even  though  the  pastoral  clement  is  still  dominant  in  Cunliffe’s  recent 
characterisation  of  the  Stanwick  site.27  There  now  seems  no  intrinsic  reason  why  mixed 
farming  should  not  have  been  practised,  even  if  the  site  has  yet  to  produce  cut-and-dried 
evidence  for  it. 

On  morphological  and  topographical  grounds  the  Stanwick  site  ought  to  be  included 
within  the  category  of ‘enclosed  oppida’  recently  distinguished  by  Cunliffe.26  In  terms 
of  function,  it  appears  to  differ  only  in  that  it  falls  outside  the  coin-using  regions. 
Imported  luxury  wares  arc  amply  attested  on  the  site,29  and  now,  more  clearly  than 
hitherto,  industrial  activity  in  the  form  of  metalworking — to  which,  presumably, 
pottery  production  should  be  added.  In  the  present  poor  state  of  our  knowledge  about 
the  site,  we  can  only  speculate  about  what  was  traded  for  the  luxury  articles  at  the  site 
(unless  they  were  pillaged),  but  raw  materials  from  the  Pcnnines  for  the  southern  metal 
industries  may  have  constituted  an  important  commodity. 


26  Cf.  Challis  and  Harding,  op.  cit.,  chapter  10;  T.  C.  Champion  and  I.  B.  M.  Ralston,  ‘The  iron  age’  in  J. 
V.  S.  Megaw  and  D.  D.  A.  Simpson  (edd.).  Introduction  to  British  prehistory  (1979),  pp. 349-54,  and  484-91; 
J.  Turner,  ‘The  environment  of  north  east  England  during  Roman  times  as  shown  by  Pollen  Analysis’, 
J.  Archaeol.  Sci.,  6 (1979),  pp. 285-90. 

27  B.  W.  Cunliffe,  Iron  Age  Communities  in  Britain,  revised  edn.  (1978),  pp.  118-20,  218-9. 

28  B.  W.  Cunliffe,  ‘The  origins  of  urbanisation  in  Britain’,  in  B.  W.  Cunliffe  and  R.  T.  Rowley  (edd.),  Oppida: 
the  Beginnings  of  Urbanisation  in  Barbarian  Europe,  Brit.  Archaeol.  Rep.  Supp.  Ser.,  11  (1976),  pp.  135-61; 
idem.,  ‘Hill-forts  and  oppida  in  Britain’,  in  G.  de  Sieveking,  I.  H.  Longworth  and  K.  E.  Wilson  (edd.), 
Problems  in  Economic  and  Social  Archaeology  (1976),  pp.  343-58;  idem.,  op.  cit.  in  note  27,  pp.  285-6,  338-9, 
fig.  13.29. 

29  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31-8. 
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THE  PRE-CONQUEST  SCULPTURE  AT 

STONEGRAVE 

By  Margaret  Firby  and  James  Lang 

Stoncgravc  Minster  (SE  656779)  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  south-eastward  extension 
of  the  Yorkshire  Moors  that  closes  the  western  entrance  to  Rycdalc  near  the  Coxwold- 
Gilling  gap.  It  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  two  long  established  thoroughfares:  the 
Roman  ‘street’  to  Malton  passing  along  the  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
and  the  cast-west  route  that  clings  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Moors  to  meet  the  coast 
at  Scarborough.  The  site  was  of  importance  during  the  Anglian  period  for  two  reasons. 
First,  as  its  name  suggests,  it  was  endowed  with  quarries1,  an  indication  that  stone  was 
used  as  a material  in  that  area  at  an  early  date,  perhaps  by  ecclesiastical  builders  like  those 
at  nearby  Lastingham  who,  Bede  tells  us,  rebuilt  their  monastery  in  stone.2  Secondly, 
a letter  of  Pope  Paul  I written  about  A.D.  757  to  the  Northumbrian  king  Eadbert  refers 
to  a monastery  at  Stoncgravc  and  demands  that  the  establishment  be  restored  to  its 
legitimate  incumbency.3  The  present  church  and  village  cling  to  a quite  steep  slope 
below  the  old  quarry  workings,  so  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  present  church 
occupying  the  site  of  the  original  monastery.  Its  fabric,  however,  contains  no  work 
earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  a period  of  considerable  church  re-building  in  Ryedale: 
for  example,  at  Hovmgham,  Kirkdalc  and  Middleton.4  The  sculptured  stones  now 
preserved  in  the  church  pre-date  the  building  but  none  is  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of 
the  ninth  century.  Collmgwood  recorded  most  but  not  all  of  the  Stoncgravc  carvings, 
identifying  shafts,  grave-slabs  and  hogback  fragments.5  A recent  examination  of  the 
stones,  however,  revealed  the  variety  of  style  and  cutting  technique  in  the  collection. 
We  are  also  able  to  propose  a reinterpretation  of  the  function  of  some  of  the  fragments 
and  to  discuss  more  recently  recognised  carvings. 

The  Shaft  Fragments 

The  majority  of  pieces  at  Stoncgravc  consist  of  sections  of  rectangular  shafts  decorated 
with  interlace  patterns.  The  earliest  fragment  (Collingwood  Imn)  has  its  principal  faces 
decorated  with  quite  advanced  interlace  in  flat  strap.  The  complexity  of  the  design 
suggests  the  kind  of  geometric  construction  usually  associated  with  Anglian  prc-Viking 
work,  differing  from  the  simplified  plaits  of  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  patterns.  The  low 
relief  of  the  cutting  and  the  flat  profile  of  the  strap  do,  however,  survive  as  stylistic 
features  of  the  Viking  Age  carvings  in  the  area.  The  closest  parallel  in  terms  of  type  of 
band,  construction  and  level  of  relief  is  the  solitary  Anglian  piece  from  Kirkby 
Moorsidc,  now  in  the  Ryedale  Folk  Museum  at  Idutton-le-Holc,6  though  the  design  at 
Stoncgravc  is  a little  looser  and  employs  pellet  fillers,  being  less  likely  to  have  been 
constructed  on  a grid.  The  two  pieces,  however,  belong  to  the  same  tradition.  The 
tightly  packed  arrangement  of  the  pattern  and  the  pellet  infills  point  to  a latish  date  in 
the  Anglian  series,  possibly  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

One  face  (Fig.  la;  Collingwood  l)  has  a register  of  interlace  based  on  the  Carrick  bend 

( A.  H.  Smith,  The  Place-Names  of  the  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire , ERNS5  (1969),  54-5. 

2 Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History  III,  23. 

3 D.  Whitclock,  English  Historical  Documents  I (1955),  764. 

4 C.  C.  Hodges,  ‘Pre-Conquest  Churches  of  Northumbria’,  Reliquary  NS  8 (1894),  199-200;  H.  M.  & J. 

Taylor,  Anglo-Saxon  Architecture  II  (1965),  577-8. 

W.  G.  Collingwood,  ‘Anglian  & Danish  Sculpture  in  the  North  Riding’,  Yorkshire  Y.A.J.  19  (1907),  398- 
402. 

Ibid.,  342-3,  d. 
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knot,  a figure-of-eight  loop  locked  with  another.  Already  the  employment  of  short 
closed  circuits  is  evident,  like  the  figure-of-eight  element  enclosed  by  the  outer  strands 
and  the  loose  upper  Carrick  bend  whose  free  ends  terminate  in  arrow-heads  in  the  lower 
corners  of  the  panel.  The  pattern  demonstrates  the  continuity  in  Ryedale  of  evolving 
interlace  with  characteristics  typical  of  Anglo-Scandinavian  plaiting  appearing  in 
sculpture  of  the  decades  immediately  preceding  the  Viking  incoming.  The  reverse  face 
(Fig.  lb;  Collingwood  n)  carries  a more  adventurous  pattern  centred  on  an  asymmetrical 
loop  that  also  occurs  on  two  shaft  fragments  at  Kirkby  Misperton7,  one  of  the  few 
sculpture  sites  in  the  Marishes,  where  the  flat  strap  and  low  relief  correspond  so  closely 
as  to  suggest  the  hand  of  a single  sculptor.  The  narrow  side  of  this  earliest  Stonegrave 
piece  (Fig.lc)  is  decorated  with  a restrained  incised  loop  with  Stafford  knot  terminals 
as  its  only  interlace,  its  slim,  open  lines  a striking  contrast  to  the  strapwork  on  the  broad 
faces.  Recently  discovered  pieces  at  Hovingham,  an  adjacent  village,  and  at  Levisham 
carry  on  their  narrow  faces  similar  incised  border  lines  terminating  in  circles. 


Fig.  1.  Interlace  patterns  from  Stonegrave 


The  Stafford  knot  reappears  in  another  form  on  a later  Stonegrave  fragment  (Fig. 2d; 
Collingwood  ina  mirror  image  version  comparable  to  the  pattern  on  a tenth-century 
shaft  at  Osmotherley8  on  the  nothern  edge  of  the  Moors.  The  bevelled  profile  of  the 
band  is  broad  and  incised  with  a medial  line,  the  strands  standing  in  higher  relief  than 
the  preceding  piece.  Though  ordered  and  regular  in  its  registers,  this  interlace  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  prc-Viking  Age  work,  especially  in  Ryedale  where  Anglian 
traditions  die  hard.  A tenth-century  date  would  be  quite  acceptable,  allowing  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Anglian  repertoire.  It  is  possible  to  trace  the  sources  of  the 
Stonegrave  pattern  to  two  monastic  sites  in  Ryedale:  an  architectural  fragment  at 
Lastingham9  has  an  angular,  more  formalised  version  of  the  design  arranged  around 
pellets,  and  the  inscribed  shaft  at  Hackness10  provides  a scries  of  registers  of  paired  units 
in  incised  band  which,  if  the  central  crossing  were  broken,  would  produce  the 
Stonegrave  design  exactly.  The  date  of  the  shaft  is  also  hinted  at  by  the  figure  carving 

7 Ibid.,  242-3. 

8 Ibid.,  378 & 380,o 

9 Ibid.,  358-9,  q. 

10  Ibid.,328,c. 
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on  another  face:  the  remains  are  slight  but  two  human  figures  once  stood  beneath  two 
adjacent  columns  of  vertical  interlace,  a design  comparable  with  that  of  a shaft  at 
Sinnington11.  The  treatment  of  the  face  of  the  surviving  figure,  with  its  pointed  chin 
and  incised  features  on  a flat  ground,  is  very  typical  of  Anglo-Scandinavian  figure  style 
in  Ryedalc  and  echoes  Viking  taste.  The  adjacent  vertical  runs  of  interlace  arc  related 
to  the  mirror  image  or  pattern  of  the  next  side,  and  the  lay-out  appears  on  another 
Stonegrave  shaft  (Fig.2e;  Collingwood  g)  whose  dimensions  show  that  it  belonged  to 
a distinct  monument. 


The  latter  piece  has  a much  less  ambitious  interlace  pattern  consisting  of  four  cord 
plait  closed  circuits,  the  simplified  form  favoured  by  the  Viking  settlers  of  Yorkshire. 


Fig.  2.  Interlace  patterns  from  Stonegrave. 


11 


Ibid.,  387, £. 
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The  bends  and  terminals  are  less  orderly  than  those  so  far  considered,  and  the  single 
strand  plait  on  the  narrow  face  breaks  its  medial  crossings  at  one  point  resulting  in 
an  awkward  hiatus  in  the  lay-out  (Fig.2g;  Collingwood  f).  Gwenda  Adcock’s  recent 
work  on  interlace  patterns12  has  demonstrated  how  apparently  distinct  patterns  are 
related  in  terms  on  construction,  so  the  break  in  Fig.2g  may  have  been  a deliberate 
attempt  to  modify  the  four  cord  plait  into  adjacent  two  cord  twists,  reflecting  the 
mannerism  of  the  broad  faces  and  the  fragment  Collingwood  jk.  The  narrow  edge’s 
interlace  consists  of  a slimmer  cord  without  a medial  line. 

The  style  recurs  on  a fourth  shaft  (Fig.2h;  Collingwood  h)  whose  side  carries  a loose 
six  cord  stringy  pattern  that  is  closely  related  to  the  basket  plait  coverage  of  the  great 
cross.  A tidier  six  cord  basket  plait  fills  the  broader  face  but  having  suffered  from 
dressing  the  design’s  details  must  be  inferred  from  the  hole  points  (Fig. 2i) . However, 
it  is  clear  from  Collingwood  fg  and  jk  that  single  strand  and  medial  incised  band  can 
coexist  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  for  chronological  sequence.  The  variety 
of  interlace  motifs  and  the  different  levels  of  cutting  or  moulding  the  strap  suggest  a 
diversity  of  hands  but  the  group  remains  a family,  the  double  vertical  runs  of  interlace 
being  a particular  feature  of  the  Stonegravc  designs.  Occasional  sites  elsewhere  in 
Yorkshire,  for  example  at  Abcrford,  have  produced  adjacent  runs  of  vertical  interlace, 
but  it  is  unusual  to  find  this  lay-out  in  Ryedalc,  and  we  must  regard  it  as  a finely  local 
manifestation.  Above  all,  the  taste  for  varieties  of  interlace  rather  than  animal  ornament 
or  figure  carving  distinguishes  the  site’s  sculpture  from  that  of  the  more  ‘secular’ 
cemeteries  at  Middleton,  Kirkby  Moorside  and  Levisham;  the  connections  are  rather 
with  the  monastic  sites  of  Tastingham  and  Hackncss.  The  open  quality  of  much  of  the 
Stonegrave  interlace  is  somewhat  old-fashioned  when  compared  with  thorough-going 
Anglo-Scandinavian  designs  in  the  area,  which  are  tighter  and  more  dense.  Perhaps  this 
predilection  for  abstract  interlace  indicates  conservative  taste  holding  out,  however 
crudely  accomplished,  in  ecclesiastical  centres  which  continued  in  a small  way  to  act  as 
patrons  or  produce  their  own  monuments.  We  know  from  York  and  Teeds  that  the 
church  was  still  commissioning  monuments  throughout  the  Viking  period  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  ecclesiastical  sculpture  was  completely  inundated  by  the 
flowering  of  Anglo-Scandinavian  styles. 

The  Grave  Slab. 

At  the  foot  of  the  complete  standing  cross  lies  one  end  of  a flat  grave-cover  set  into 
the  floor,  recorded  but  not  illustrated  by  Collingwood.  The  border  of  interlace,  flanked 
by  plain  moulding,  is  worn  but  seems  to  have  been  confused  in  places,  especially  at  the 
corners  where  four  and  five  cords  intermingle.  Another  fragment  of  this  grave-slab, 
hitherto  unpublished,  preserves  more  of  the  interlace  border,  revealing  four  cord  plait 
with  a complex  corner  turning.  The  new  piece,  preserved  on  a shelf  in  the  church,  is 
carved  only  on  its  upper  face  and  is  10.00  cm  thick,  confirming  the  nature  of  the 
complete  monument.  The  slab’s  decorated  top,  as  Collingwood  observed,  is  slightly 
convex  but  not  coped,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  grave-cover  in  All  Saints 
Pavement  in  York13  and  another  at  Haile  in  Cumbria,  soon  to  be  discussed  by  Richard 
Bailey.  Within  the  border  is  a central  panel  which,  it  has  been  assumed,  appears  blank, 
but  with  oblique  lighting  we  distinguished  free  style  figure  carving  usually  associated 
with  the  more  easterly  sites  in  Ryedalc  (Fig.  3).  On  the  right  is  a large  quadruped,  its 
body  and  legs  more  distinct  than  its  head  or  the  feature  above  its  back.  The  head  seems 
to  be  turned  backwards  and  to  have  huge  horns  or  antlers,  though  the  only  published 

12  G.  Adcock,  ‘The  Theory  oflnterlace  & Interlace  Types  in  Anglian  Sculpture’,  in  J.  Lang,  Anglo-Saxon  & 

Viking  Sculpture,  13.  A. R. 49  (1978),  33-45. 

13  R.  Cramp,  Anglian  & Viking  York,  Borthwick  Papers  no. 33,  (1967),  PI.  VIII;  R.  A.  Hall,  The  Viking  Kingdom 

of  York,  (1976),  Fig.  20. 
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description  of  the  animal,  by  Pevsner, 1 4 refers  to  it  as  a dragon.  There  is  room  for  a dog 
over  its  back  but  the  carving  is  worn  at  this  point.  In  front  of  the  animal  stands  a profde 
hunter  holding  a bow. 

The  stag  hunt  of  cross  A at  Middleton  near  Pickering  obviously  provides  a Ryedale 
analogue. 15  A recently  identified  ‘hart  and  hound’  motif  on  a round  shaft  fragment  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  east  end  of  Ellerburn  church  not  only  extends  the  context  of  the  hunt 
scene  in  Ryedale  but  links  it  to  a range  of  northern  pieces  from  as  far  west  as  Heysham 
and  Lancaster.  The  Ellerburn  design  (Fig.  4)  seems  to  have  been  spread  the  length  of  an 
uninterrupted  panel  without  transverse  borders,  similar  to  the  lay-out  of  the  Gosforth 
Cross  in  Cumberland  which  is  an  identical  form  of  monument.  Above  the  Ellerburn 
hart  and  hound  are  the  legs  of  a third  beast  so  it  is  possible  that  a full  hunt  scene  was 
originally  depicted.  The  appearance  of  the  motif  at  Stonegrave  is  the  only  link  from  the 
site  with  the  iconography  of  the  more  ‘secular’,  ilustrative  sculpture  to  the  east  of  the 
dale. 

The  significance  of  the  stag  hunt  escapes  us  today  but  its  presence  on  tombstones  of 
14  N.  Pevsner,  Yorkshire:  the  North  Riding,  ( 1966),  360. 

13  J.  T.  Lang,  ‘Some  Late  Pre-Conquest  Crosses  in  Ryedale,  Yorkshire’ , Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological 

Association  36(1973),  20-1,  PI.  IV, 3. 
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Fig.  4.  Shaft  fragment,  Ellerburn.  (photo.  J.  T.  Lang). 


the  Stonegrave  kind  underlines  its  evident  funerary  references.  Both  pagan  and  Christian 
interpretations  have  been  put  forward16  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  Ryedale  examples 
are  distinct  in  two  respects:  full  hunt  scenes  are  depicted  rather  than  ‘hart  and  hound’ 
only,  as  for  example  at  Kirkleavington,  and  secondly,  the  hunt  is  used  in  isolation  as 
a motif,  not  being  juxtaposed  with  Christian  iconography  or  with  heroic  scenes,  as  for 
example  on  the  Hcysham  hogback.  Such  hunt  scenes  arc  common  to  both  Nordic  and 
Celtic  traditions:  the  stag,  shot  by  an  arrow  and  hunted  by  a hound,  was  scratched  on 
a plank  of  the  Oseberg  ship17  and  the  motif  also  occurs  frequently  in  Irish  and  Pictish 
stone  carvings18.  In  Norse-Irish  areas  of  Yorkshire,  then,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to 
trace  its  origin,  though  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  tradition  is  not  an  Anglian  one 
and  that  its  appearance  is  confined  to  Viking  colonial  areas.  Perhaps  in  stylistic  terms 
it  is  more  important  to  emphasise  the  naturalism  of  the  treatment  of  the  hunt  scenes 
which  contrasts  so  markedly  with  the  stylised  bound  dragons  of  Ryedale.  The  bowman 
at  Stonegrave  is  the  only  archer  to  be  depicted  in  Anglo-Scandinavian  sculpture  in 
Northern  England,  and  his  bow  now  adds  to  the  repertoire  of  Ryedale  weapons  that 
includes  the  swords,  spears,  axes  and  hunting  knives  of  the  Middleton  crosses. 

Recumbent  grave-slabs  were  known  in  Ryedale  in  the  Anglian  period,  as  the  two  at 
Kirkdalc  testify19.  It  is  difficult  to  surmise  how  these  slabs  were  disposed  over  the  tomb, 
whether  laid  upon  the  grave  at  ground  level  or  raised  as  the  lid  of  some  form  of 
composite  shrine.  The  tasscled  fringe  carved  on  the  edges  of  one  of  the  Kirkdalc  slabs 

16  A.  L.  Binns,  ‘Tenth  Century  Carvings  from  Yorkshire  and  thejellinge  Style’,  Universitetet  i Bergen  Arbok 
(1956),  24;  R.  N.  Bailey,  ‘The  Meaning  of  the  Viking  Shaft  at  Dacre’,  Trans.  Cumberland  & Westmorland 
Antiquarian  & Archaeological  Society , 77  (1977),  68-71 . 

17  D.  M.  Wilson  &0.  Klindt-Jensen,  Viking  Art  (1966),  28,  fig. 2. 

18  For  example,  F.  Henry,  Irish  High  Crosses,  (1964),  P1.22,  and  I.  Henderson,  The  Piets,  (1967),  PI. 60. 

19  Collingwood  (1907),  347;  W.  G.  Collingwood,  ‘Anglian  & Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  East  Riding’, 
Y.A.J.  21  (1911),  284. 
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recommends  the  latter  arrangement  as  a real  possibility.  The  Anglo-Scandinavian 
hogbacked  recumbent  tombstone,  so  popular  in  Allertonshire,  did  not  take  over  from 
the  slab  exclusively  in  Ryedale,  though  it  was  more  common  than  Collingwood  realised 
as  hogback  fragments  arc  now  known  from  Pickering  and  Ellerburn20.  Ryedale 
sculpture  has  a much  closer  connection  with  York  than  with  other  Yorkshire  sites  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  animal  ornament,  and  we  know  that  the  slab  was  a very  common 
type  of  grave-cover  within  the  city21,  some  of  them,  like  the  Sigurd  slab  from  York 
Minster22,  embellished  with  illustrative  carving  like  the  Stonegravc  piece.  At 
Sinnington,  built  into  a window  splay,  there  is  part  of  a deeply  cut  coped  grave-cover 
decorated  with  bold  interlace,  almost  identical  with  the  new  piece  from  St.  Mary 
Castlegate,  York23,  which  not  only  demonstrates  the  York-Ryedale  connection  but  also 
serves  as  a possible  source  for  the  low  convex  section  of  the  Stonegravc  slab,  since  the 
roof-pitch  of  both  coped  stones  is  extremely  shallow.  The  interlace  border  of  the 
Stonegrave  slab  distinguishes  it  from  others  such  as  the  one  at  Levisham  and  is  a 
concession  to  the  taste  for  runs  of  plaiting  at  the  site. 

The  Standing  Cross 

The  most  impressive  monument  at  Stonegrave  is  the  almost  complete  wheelhcad 
cross  that  stands  within  the  church.  (Fig  5) . Both  Collingwood  and  Mr.  Alan  Binns  have 
recognised  a strong  Celtic  element  in  its  decoration24  but  an  analysis  of  the  ornamental 
details  and  a scrutiny  of  the  form  of  the  cross  have  not  hitherto  been  undertaken. 

The  shape  of  the  monument  has  no  close  local  parallel.  The  wheel-head  of  the  eastern 
Ryedale  workshop  with  its  stepped  rim  acting  as  a crest  to  the  wheel  is  quite  dissimilar 
in'  that  it  is  carved  from  a rectangular  block  (for  example,  the  heads'  at  Middleton, 
Levisham  and  Kirkby  Moorside),  whereas  the  Stonegravc  cross  design  is  clearly 
conceived  as  a free  arm  cross  with  linking  wheel  elements.  The  Stonegrave  wheel  is  a 
much  slimmer,  less  ornate  ring,  set  nearer  the  tips  of  the  cross  arms.  Its  total  effect  is 
of  a fan-armed  cross  with  a plain  wheel  near  its  circumference,  contrasting  with  the 
drilled  arm-pits  of  the  other  Ryedale  type.  There  is  a close  analogue  at  Leeds,  however, 
where  the  cross-head  fixed  to  the  Parish  Church  shaft,  to  which  it  does  not  belong,  has 
the  same  narrow  wheel  and  a similar  decorative  treatment  of  the  cross  face  with  Stafford 
knots  in  the  arm  terminals.25  This  connection  with  Leeds  is  interesting  as  there  too 
evidence  for  the  continuity  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  sculpture  is  particularly  rich. 

The  Stonegrave  cross  arms  are  classic  late  Anglian  fan  forms  with  wide  curved  arm- 
pits  and  convex  tips.  The  type  is  found  in  an  Anglo-Scandinavian  context  at  Penrith  in 
Cumbria  and  in  two  West  Riding  cross-heads  at  Gargrave,  the  latter  providing  a close 
parallel  for  Stonegrave.* 2"  The  purity  of  the  Anglian  tradition  was  perpetuated  in  the 
West  Riding  well  into  the  Viking  period  and  we  can  accept  a tenth-century  date  for  this 
group  of  heads.  We  find  no  comparable  analogues  in  the  Irishes  crosses,  whose  arm 
shapes  differ  in  tending  to  a preference  for  rectangular  zones,  and  whose  cross-heads  are 
much  larger  in  relation  to  the  shaft.  The  slender  wheel  and  its  placing  is  reflected  in  some 

20  ‘Medieval  Britain  in  1975’,  Medieval  Archaeology  20  (1976),  173. 

21  I.  R.  Pattison,  ‘The  Nunburnholme  Cross  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  York’,  Archaeologia  104  (1973), 
^ pls.XLVIH — L. 

22  Ibid.,  pl.L  c & d;J.  T.  Lang,  ‘Sigurd  and  Weland  in  Pre-Conquest  Carving  from  Northern  England’,  Y.A.J. 
48(1976),  figs.  1 & 2. 

25  Collingwood  (1907),  386,  no.  4:  R.  A.  Hall,  ‘St.  Mary  Castlegate’,  Interim  III/ 1 ,27. 

24  Collingwood  (1907),  279,  293  & 401;  Binns  (1956),  20.  Their  statements  are  as  follows:  ‘The  great 
Stonegrave  cross  has  surely  a Celtic  aspect’;  ‘the  Irish  looking  cross  at  Stonegrave’;  ‘seems  a Celtic-Norse 
monument  pure  and  simple’. 

2^  W.  G.  Collingwood,  ‘Anglian  & Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  West  Riding’,  Y.A.J.  23  (1915),  210-1, 
fig. i;  J.  T.  Lang,  ‘Anglo-Scandinavian  Sculpture  in  Yorkshire’,  Viking  Aye  York  & the  North,  ed.  R.  A.  Hall, 
C.B.A.  Research  Report  27,  (1978),  17,  pis.  Illd&IIc. 

26  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Northumbrian  Crosses  oj the  Pre-Norman  Age  (1927),  figs.  162&  156. 
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Fig.  5.  Wheel-head  cross,  Stonegrave.  (photo.  J.  T.  Lang). 
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Irish  work,  for  example  at  Termonfechin27,  but  usually  it  is  much  more  ornate.  A 
plainer  wheel  does  occur  at  Iona,  though  the  decorative  scheme  differs  widely  from 
Stonegrave’s28.  Indeed,  the  relationship  of  the  Stonegrave  cross-head  and  its 
proportions  in  relation  to  the  shaft  are  much  closer  to  the  Anglian  monuments  of 
Galloway  than  to  Irish,  that  is  purely  Celtic,  crosses.  The  Galloway  crosses  have  the 
same  slim  section,  perhaps  because  of  the  geology  of  their  source  stone,  and  a similar 
interlace  coverage.  Their  circular  heads,  whilst  distinctly  not  wheel-heads,  fit  snugly 
without  a neck  into  the  top  of  the  shaft  like  the  Stonegrave  cross:  useful  comparisons 
are  provided  by  crosses  from  Whithorn,  Kirkinner  and  Monreith.29 

Similarly,  the  section  of  the  Irish  cross  shafts  is  much  more  square,  unlike  the  7:4  ratio 
of  the  Stonegrave  shaft.  The  lay-out  of  the  shaft’s  decoration  also  differs  from  the  clearly 
defined  panels  with  their  own  mouldings  that  arc  typical  of  the  Irish  monuments.  The 
way  in  which  the  figure  carving  on  the  front  face  is  surrounded  by  a sea  of  interlace  and 
twist  is  especially  distinctive  and  the  total  basket  plait  coverage  of  the  reverse  face  has 
more  in  common  with  crosses  like  Middleton  C or  the  Maenychwyfan  cross  in 
Flintshire30.  The  Maenychwyfan  cross  has  the  same  proportions  though  its  wheel  is  not 
pierced,  and,  like  Stonegrave,  its  narrow  sides  are  ornamented  with  short  runs  of 
interlace,  frets  and  figures  undivided  by  transverse  mouldings  into  panels.  Its  broad  faces 
each  have  large  areas  of  basket  plait,  up  to  half  the  face,  and  near  the  base  is  a human 
figure  surrounded  by  scrolls  and  loops  (Fig. 6).  The  shape,  lay-out  and  decorative 
repertoire,  though  not  the  size,  are  very  similar  to  Stonegrave’s;  Nash  Williams 
recognised  both  the  Northumbrian  connection  and  its  Viking  Age  traits31.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  ‘Celtic’  element  in  the  Stonegrave  cross  is  Welsh  rather  than  Irish,  for 
the  Maenychwyfan  cross  is  similarly  a Viking  Age  eclectic  monument;  Mr.  Binns’s  term 
‘Celtic-Norse’  might  easily  be  applied  to  it.  The  resemblance  tends  to  confirm  what  the 
wheel-head  indicated:  that  we  are  dealing  with  a Norse-Irish  sphere  of  influence 
emanating  from  the  west,  not  a Danish  one,  and  therefore  the  date  of  the  cross  must 
b c post  A.D.920  when  the  Norse  incursion  was  under  way  and  when  an  assimilation  of 
styles  and  m otifs  from  a variety  of  sources  in  the  north  and  west  is  not  to  be  unexpected. 
That  assimilation,  however,  must  include  Anglian  elements,  and  the  Galloway  echoes 
together  with  the  Maenychwyfan  connection,  even  the  West  Riding  parallels  too, 
suggest  contact  with  a late  Anglian  tradition  on  the  western  seaboard. 

The  book  satchel  worn  by  the  figure  at  the  base  of  the  front  face  (Fig.  7a)  is  certainly 
Irish  in  inspiration,  if  we  assume  that  all  book-satchels  are  Irish.  The  comparable  features 
on  the  Nunburnholme  cross  are  rationals,  metal  fastening  plates  for  vestments,  so  the 
Stonegrave  satchel  with  its  straps  round  the  figure’s  neck  is  unique  in  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  sculpture.  More  important  for  an  understanding  of  the  Stonegrave 
sculpture  is  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  monument  implied  by  the  book  satchel, 
the  orans  posture  of  the  top  figure  and  the  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  front  face  of  the  shaft. 
The  majority  of  Ryedalc  figure  carvings  are  secular  with  little  or  no  biblical  illustration 
or  Christian  iconography,  the  portraits  of  the  eastern  workshop  sculptures  being 
warriors  and  huntsmen.  It  might  be  tempting,  therefore,  to  assume  that  tenth-century 
Ryedale  witnessed  a decline  in  ecclesiastical  art  in  the  face  of  the  new,  prosperous 
landowners,  but  the  Stonegrave  figures  do  assert,  as  Mr.  Binns  has  affirmed32, 
‘uncompromising  Christianity’  and  the  continuance  of  the  church’s  role  as  patron.  It  is 

27  F.  Henry,  Irish  Art  during  the  Viking  Invasions  (1967),  pi. 108. 

28  Ibid.,  pi.  105. 

29  Collingwood  (1927),  figs  82,  83  & 85. 

30  Ibid.,  fig.  157;  H.  H.  Hughes,  ‘The  Carving  on  Macn  Achwyfan’,  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological 

Associa'tion  32  (1926),  59-69. 

31  V.  E.  Nash-Williams,  The  Early  Christian  Monuments  oj  Wales  (1950),  127-9,  no.  190. 

32  Binns  (1956),  20. 


Fig.  6.  Wheel-head  cross,  Maenychwyfan,  Flintshire,  (after  W.  G.  Collingwood). 
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unsafe  to  make  assumptions  about  clerical  or  lay  sculptors;  we  can  only  say  that  this  is 
ambitious  yet  clumsy  work,  and  that  the  incised  facial  features  of  the  lowest  figure  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Middleton  portraits  that  we  know  to  be  the  work  of  two 
separate  hands.  The  orans  (Fig. 7b)  is  fairly  typical  of  clumsy  free  style  designs  at  this 
period  (compare  the  Heysham  hogback  or  the  piece  from  Llanfrynach33)  and  its  raised 
hands  may  be  space  filling  rather  than  an  attitude  of  prayer.  The  rectangle  held  in  the 
left  hand  is  probably  a book,  and  certainly  not  the  ‘Celtic  quadrangular  bell’  made  out 
by  Romilly  Allen  from  an  early  photograph,  which  led  to  speculations  about  an  Orkncy- 
Y orkshire  link  through  Eric  Bloodaxe  reflected  in  the  Stonegravc  sculpture. 34  A recently 
discovered  carving  from  Ripon  has  a similar  crude  figure  in  the  ‘ovans’  posture  but  he 
is  surrounded  by  snakes  and  not  at  all  clerical  in  aspect  (Fig.  7c). 


Fig.  7.  Figure  carving:  (a)  & (b)  Stonegravc,  (c)  Ripon. 


The  simple  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  when  lit  obliquely,  carries  zig-zag  incisions 
that  Mr.  Binns  has  interpreted  as  the  figure  of  Christ  hanging  on  the  cross35.  What 
appear  to  be  the  bent  legs  of  Christ  are  visible  on  the  long  stem  of  the  cross,  and  there 
are  marks  on  the  upper  arm  suggestive  of  His  head.  The  marks  are  certainly  there,  but 
it  is  unlikely  to  be  a Crucifixion  because  the  crooked,  ‘hanging’  Christ  is  not  a pre- 
Conquest  type,  at  least  not  in  the  scuplture  of  the  North  of  England.  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  Crucifixions  represent  Christ  standing  stiffly  with  straight  legs  and  fully 
clothed;  only  in  the  mid-eleventh  century  does  one  find  the  Suffering  Servant  portrayal, 
a date  that  would  not  agree  with  the  ornament  of  the  rest  of  the  cross.  On  re-examining 
the  detail,  we  observed  that  the  zig-zags  continued  right  across  the  junction  of  the  cross, 
in  what  would  have  been  the  chest  position.  Then  we  noticed  that  if  one  extended  the 
zig-zag  elements  they  matched  exactly  the  lines  of  the  surrounding  interlace  straps.  The 
marks  on  the  inset  cross  are  in  fact  the  preliminary  lay-out  incisions  for  the  construction 
of  the  interlace.  The  sculptor  has  simply  broken  or  bent  the  strap  when  it  came  adjacent 
to  the  inserted  figures.  Indeed,  close  examination  reveals  faint  scratches  that  line  up  with 
the  plaiting,  passing  diagonally  across  the  bodies. 

The  short  runs  of  interlace  on  the  narrow  sides  of  the  cross  arc  common  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  patterns  but  they  alternate  with  angular  frets  whose  origins  lie  in  the  west, 
for  example  in  Irish  crosses  like  the  Castledermot  south  cross36.  These  patterns,  once 
popular  in  Hiberno-Saxon  art,  returned  to  prominence  in  the  tenth-century,  a North 
Yorkshire  example  being  the  socket  fragment  from  Hurworth  on  Tees,  now  in  the 
Durham  Cathedral  Library.37  The  Irish  connection  need  not  be  necessarily  associated 

33  V.  C.  H.  Lancaster  I (1906),  267;  Nash-Williams  (1950),  74-6,  no.56,  Pl.LIIh 

34  Collingwood  (1907),  401 . 

35  Binns  (1956),  19-20. 

36  Henry  (1967),  PI.  67. 

37  F.  J. Havcrficld  & W.  Grccnwell,  A Catalogue  of  the  Sculptured  & Inscribed  Stones  in  the  Cathedral  Library , 
Durham  (1899),  96-7,  no.  XXX. 
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Fig.  8.  Socket  fragment,  Stonegrave.  (photo.  J.  T.  Lang). 


with  the  Norse-Irish  settlement  phase  once  the  strong  commercial  and  political  links 
between  York  and  Dublin  during  the  middle  of  the  century  arc  borne  in  mind. 

The  Stonegrave  cross,  then,  lies  outside  local  fashions,  has  a distinct  iconography  and 
borrows  from  Anglian  ornament  to  a greater  degree  than  Celtic.  The  book  satchel  and 
the  frets  are  the  only  details  that  might  be  Irish  in  inspiration,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  its  ecclesiastical  patronage. 

The  Cross  Socket 

The  remaining  pieces  (Collingwood  c , d now  in  two  pieces  - and  e)  were  catalogued 
by  Collingwood  as  parts  of  hogbacks.  They  arc,  however,  decorated  on  only  one 
perpendicular  face,  except  for  a narrow  incision  on  the  end  of  e.  There  are  no  diagnostic 
hogback  features  on  the  stones  and  the  flat  plane  of  their  carved  surfaces  suggests  a 
different  form  of  monument.  All  the  fragments  have  been  dressed  but  it  is  clear  that  they 
share  a linear  arrangement  of  horizontal  interlace  strips  and  squarish  panels  alternating 
between  fret/ interlace  and  free  style  animals  (Fig.  8).  The  design  is  not  continuous  across 
the  three  pieces  but  it  is  homogeneous.  There  is  the  remote  possibility  that  they  belonged 
to  an  architectural  frieze  but  this  would  entail  speculating  the  existence  of  a substantial 
tenth-century  stone  church  at  the  site,  for  which  there  is  no  supporting  evidence. 

These  stones  arc  the  perpendicular  faces  of  a rectangular  socket  base  for  the  large 
standing  cross,  whose  ornament  and  cutting  technique  most  closely  resemble  theirs.  A 
few  bases  from  this  period  survive  in  Northern  England,  for  example  at  Hawsker  and 
Whalley,  which  arc  of  similar  dimensions,  and  the  one  from  Hurworth  with  related  fret 
ornament.  Irish  and  Welsh  analogues  demonstrate  that  the  decorative  scheme  can  change 
from  one  face  to  another  and  be  compartmentalised  upon  each  face,  as  at  Stonegrave.38 
The  ornamental  motifs  at  Stonegrave  arc  similar  to  the  Celtic  counterparts,  but  the  crude 
free  style  animals  have  more  in  common  with  rustic  Anglo-Scandinavian  work  in 
Northern  England,  for  example  the  beasts  at  Kirby  Hill  near  Boroughbridge. 

The  similarity  of  the  socket’s  frets  and  interlace  types  to  those  of  the  standing  cross 


3K  Clonmacnoisc,  Monasterboicc  and  Lorrha  in  Ireland;  Margam  in  Wales. 
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indicates  that  they  belong  together.  Further  evidence  for  the  pieces  and  the  cross  being 
by  the  same  hand  can  be  found  in  their  common  cutting  techniques:  the  wavering  cutting 
and  the  modelled  section  of  the  stringy  interlace  bands  arc  identical,  and  both  share  a 
crude  figure  carving  method  of  producing  extremely  low  relief  sculpture  by  little  more 
than  deep  incised  work,  noticeable  on  the  men  on  the  shaft  and  the  animals  on  the  socket. 
The  incised  moulding  on  the  end  of  e echoes  the  treatment  of  the  narrow  edge  of  the 
ninth-century  shaft  (Fig.  lc),  demonstrating  the  eclecticism  of  the  sculptors  even  within 
a single  site.  It  shows  also  that  a corner  was  turned  by  this  three-dimensional  monument. 

Conclusion 

A comparison  of  the  sculpture  at  Stonegrave  with  neighbouring  monuments  to  the 
east  at  Middleton,  Kirkby  Moorsidc  and  Sinnington  reveals  not  only  a very  distinct  style 
but  also  differences  in  patronage,  in  the  duration  of  sculptural  activity  and  possibly  in 
the  use  of  cemeteries  in  the  region.  The  Stonegrave  carvings  arc  important  for  their 
evidence  of  the  church’s  continued  presence  and  influence  during  the  Scandinavian 
dominance  of  Rycdale.  Stylistic  connections  are  not  with  the  local  secular  workshops, 
however,  but  with  other  Anglian  ecclesiastical  centres,  especially  in  the  west.  The 
Stonegrave  sculptors  produced  carvings  only  for  their  own  site,  unlike  the  ‘Bound 
Dragon’  workshop  which  served  a fairly  wide  area,  providing  monuments  for 
cemeteries  several  miles  apart.  The  taste  for  interlace  rather  than  portraiture  or  abstract 
animal  ornament  distinguishes  the  Stonegrave  atelier,  only  the  stag  hunt  of  the  grave- 
slab  relating  to  the  general  run  of  Rycdale  work.  The  modelling  of  the  interlace  bands 
and  the  open  character  of  their  patterns  contrasts  with  the  closely  woven  flat  straps  of 
the  Viking  pieces, and,  whilst  often  rough,  they  perpetuate  the  Anglian  tradition.  The 
wheel-head  cross  is  perhaps  the  only  concession  to  new  styles  which,  though  introduced 
by  Scandinavian  colonials,  were  already  affecting  Anglian  sculpture  in  their  sphere  of 
influence,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  West  Riding  series. 

The  carvings  at  Kirkby  Moorsidc, which  will  be  discussed  elsewhere,  show  a change 
of  style  and  a decline  in  expertise,  whereas  the  Stonegrave  group  has  a unity  even  though 
several  hands  were  at  work.  Perhaps  this  may  be  explained  as  Anglian  conservatism  such 
as  we  see  north  of  the  Tecs  at  that  period,  or  it  may  be  a reflection  of  a monastic  tradition 
petering  out  in  the  area.  The  function  of  the  standing  cross  at  Stonegrave  raises 
problems:  was  it  merely  a funerary  monument  or  was  it,  like  many  of  the  Irish  high 
crosses,  associated  with  a religious  community’s  enclosure?  At  York  the  church  co- 
operated closely  economically  and  politically  with  the  Vikings,  so  a modus  vivendi  in  the 
Yorkshire  provinces  may  be  indicated  by  the  Stonegrave  monuments.  None  of  the 
carvings  from  the  site  comes  from  the  following  century,  immediately  preceding  the 
massive  church  re-building  enterprise  in  Rycdale  in  the  mid-eleventh.  No  doubt  the  site 
was  ‘acl  to-brocan  & to-falan’  like  the  church  at  neighbouring  Kirkdalc. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  NOSTELL  PRIORY 

By  T.  N.  Burrows 

When  the  Normans  under  William  the  Conqueror  reached  the  north  of  England  in 
1069,  monasticism  had  vanished  from  the  area  and  only  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries 
remained.  The  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Whitby  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  one  of  the 
Conqueror’s  knights,  Reinfrid,  to  become  a monk  at  Evesham  abbey,  where  the 
memory  of  the  traditional  monastic  life  of  the  North  had  been  preserved.  Reinfrid,  with 
two  fellow-monks,  returned  north  in  search  of  eremitical  simplicity,  and  helped  to 
revive  monasticism  there,  especially  at  the  old  monastic  sites  ofjarrow  and  Whitby.1 
But,  despite  Reinfrid’s  efforts  and  the  encouragement  given  by  William  the  Conqueror 
himself,  among  others,  religious  houses  were  still  spread  thinly  in  the  North  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  The  initial  intensity  of  the  revival  had  largely  died 
away  by  about  1090,  after  producing  five  major  houses  and  six  cells.2 

Twenty  years  later,  monasticism  in  the  North  received  a fresh  impetus.  It  came,  not 
from  the  traditional  Benedictine  form  of  the  religious  life,  but  from  a new  movement, 
the  Augustinian  canons.  These  canons  originated  in  Italy  and  France  in  the  later  eleventh 
century  as  a means  of  reforming  the  priesthood,  in  which  priests  lived  a full  common 
life  (like  monks).  In  England,  where  the  first  houses  were  established  soon  after  1100, 
the  canons’  main  purpose  at  first  seems  to  have  been  to  act  as  centres  for  ministering 
to  the  sacramental  needs  of  the  local  people,  as  the  minsters  had  once  done;  to  this  end, 
many  parish  churches  were  given  to  the  canons,  who  were  expected  to  serve  them  in 
person.3  Favoured  by  the  king  and  his  circle,  the  canons  were  the  leading  new  religious 
group  of  Henry  I’s  reign.4 * 

They  were  well-suited  to  conditions  in  the  North,  where  both  monasticism  and 
episcopal  administration  were  still  comparatively  weak.  Archbishop  Thomas  II  of  York 
and  his  successor,  Thurstan,  each  saw  the  potential  value  of  the  canons  as  instruments 
for  improving  the  spiritual  life  of  the  North,  and  gave  active  encouragement.  By  1135, 
at  least  nine  houses  of  Augustinian  canons,  with  six  cells,  had  been  founded  in 
the  province  of  York.0  The  earliest  of  these  was  probably  Hexham  priory  (North- 
umberland), established  by  archbishop  Thomas  II  in  1113  to  replace  a line  of  hereditary 
priests  in  Hexham  church.6  Bridlington  priory,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was 
also  founded  before  the  death  of  archbishop  Thomas,  probably  in  11 13. 7 But  the  most 
important  of  the  Augustinians’  early  houses  in  the  North  was  Nostcll  priory.  The  prior 
of  Nostell  had  a prebend  in  the  York  cathedral  chapter;  prior  Athclwold  of  Nostcll 
became  first  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1133;  and  the  first  Augustinian  canons  in  Scotland, 
at  Scone,  came  from  Nostell.8  Despite  these  important  connections,  Nostcll  priory’s 

1 ‘The  Desert  in  the  North’,  Northern  Hist  V (1970),  pp.  1 — 11;  D.  Bethell,  ‘The  Foundation  of  Fountains 
Abbey  and  the  State  of  St.  Mary’s  York  in  1 132 Journal  oj  Ecclesiastical  History  NV II  (1966),  pp.  17-8. 

2 D.  Knowles  and  R.  N.  Hadcock,  Medieval  Religions  Houses:  England  and  Wales,  second  edition  (London, 
1971),  passim. 

2 J.  C.  Dickinson,  The  Origin  of  the  Austin  Canons  (London,  1950),  pp.7,  26,  103-9,  226-40;  A.  H. 
Thompson,  History  and  Architectural  Description  oj  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  Bolton  in  Wharfedale  (Thoresby 
Society  Publications  XXX,  1 924),  pp.3-4,  8-10. 

4_  Dickinson,  op.cit.,  pp.  1 25-30. 

1 Knowles  and  Hadcock,  op.cit.,  p.  138-145. 

u A.  Squire,  Aelredof  Rievaulx:  a Study  (London,  1969),  p.10. 

7 J.  S.  Purvis,  ‘The  Foundation  of  Bridlington  Priory’,  Y.A.J.  XXIX  (1927-9),  pp. 241-2;  Regesta  Henrici 
Primi,  ed.  C.  Johnson  and  H.  A.  Cronne  (Oxford,  1956),  no.  1031 . 

* D.  Nicholl,  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York  (York,  1964),  pp.136,  140-50;  J.  Wilson,  ‘Foundation  of  the 
Austin  Priories  of  Nostcll  and  Scone’,  Scot  Hist  Rev  VII  (1910),  pp. 146-52;  J.  C.  Dickinson,  ‘The  Origins 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Carlisle’,  Trans.  Cumberland  Westmorland  Antiq.  Archaeol.  Soc.  XLV  (1946),  pp.  134-43; 
G.  W.  S.  Barrow,  ‘Scottish  Rulers  and  the  Religious  Orders  1070-1 153’,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  5th  series  3 (1953),  pp.82-4. 
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own  early  history  has  never  been  satisfactorily  established. 

The  earliest  surviving  narrative  account  of  that  history,  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus  Priorum 
Monasterii  Sancti  Oswaldi  de  Nostell,  was  written  at  the  priory  while  Robert  Quixlcy  was 
prior  (1393-1 427). 4 In  this  work,  the  foundation  is  attributed  to  a royal  chaplain  and 
confessor  named  Ralph  Adlavc.  While  recovering  at  Pontefract  from  an  illness  which 
prevented  him  from  accompanying  Henry  I against  the  Scots,  this  Ralph  met  a group 
of  hermits  at  Nostell  near  Pontefract,  where  there  was  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald, 
and  decided  to  join  them.  Henry  I,  on  his  return,  allowed  Ralph  to  establish  a priory 
of  Augustinian  canons  at  Nostell,  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald.  This  story  was  repeated 
uncritically  by  Burton,  Hunter,  and  Dugdalc,  as  well  as  (more  recently)  by  G.  C. 
Ransome  and  in  the  Victoria  History  oj  Yorkshire. 10  It  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  claims 
that  Nostell  priory  was  the  first  Augustinian  house  in  England,  or,  alternatively,  in 
Yorkshire. 1 1 

More  recent  historians  have  not  taken  the  story  literally.  A new  interpretation, 
proposed  by  Hamilton  Thompson  in  1928  and  since  adopted  by  both  Knowles  and 
Nicholl,  is  that  ‘Ralph  Adlavc’  is,  in  fact,  a conflation  of  Ralph,  the  first  canon  at  the 
priory’s  cell  at  Hirst  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Athelwold  (or  Adclulf),  the  first  known  prior 
of  Nostell. 12  But  this  argument,  though  plausible,  is  based  only  on  supposition  and  does 
not  prove  that  ‘Ralph  Adlavc’  never  existed.  The  De  Gestis  et  Actibus  distinguishes  clearly 
between  Athelwold  and  Ralph  Adlavc,  who  arc  given  different  obits  and  burial-places. 13 
At  least  one  recent  writer  on  this  subject,  W.  E.  Wightman,  still  regards  Ralph  Adlavc 
as  a real  person  and  the  first  prior  of  Nostell. 1 4 

Whether  Ralph  Adlavc  actually  existed  or  not  (and  a conclusive  judgement  is 
impossible),  the  purpose  of  the  account  in  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus  clearly  is  to  claim  that 
the  priory  was  founded  by  Henry  I through  his  chaplain,  during  a royal  visit  to 
Yorkshire.  Only  two  such  visits  can  be  dated  securely,  the  first  in  1105  and  the  second 
in  1122;  another  was  made,  however,  between  1108  and  1114,  with  1109  as  the  most 
probable  date.12  The  11 22  journey  can  be  ruled  out  immediately,  for  by  that  time  two 
general  confirmations  of  all  the  priory’s  early  possessions  had  already  been  issued  by  the 
king. 16  The  events  described  in  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus  can  only  have  taken  place,  as  far 
as  is  known,  in  either  1 105  or  (probably)  1 109,  making  Nostell  priory  the  earliest  house 
of  Augustinian  canons  in  Yorkshire. 

There  is  another  important  source  of  evidence,  against  which  the  account  given  in  the 
De  Gestis  et  Actibus  can  be  checked.  Among  the  surviving  documents  known  to  have 
been  issued  by  Henry  I arc  two  charters  and  23  writs  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Nostell  priory.  Only  three  of  the  writs  can  possibly  have  been  issued  before  1 120;  they 
have  been  dated  1 114x20,  1116x19  and  c 11 18x30. 17  The  first  two,  in  fact,  probably  can 
be  assigned  to  1119.  A fourth  writ,  which  the  editors  of  the  Regesta  Henrici  Primi  dated 
1109x21,  has  since  been  given  the  far  more  plausible  date  1121x29  by  Sir  Charles  Clay 


9 Nostell  priory,  MS  C 1/A/l , pp.84-7. 

1(1  J.  Burton,  Monasticon  Bboracense  (York,  1758),  p.  300;  J.  Hunter,  South  Yorkshire  II  (London,  1831),  p. 
204;  W.  Dugdalc,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  revised  edition,  VI  (London,  1830),  i,  pp.  89-90;  G.  C. 
Ransome,  ‘The  Chartulary  of  Tockwith,  alias  Scokirk,  a Cell  to  the  Priory  of  Nostell’,  Miscellanea  III, 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series  LXXX  (1931),  p.  152;  Victoria  Blistory  of  the  County  of 
Yorkshire,  cd.  W.  Page,  III  (London,  1913),  p.  231 . 

1*  1 Hunter,  op  ',  cit.  II,  p.  204;  Victoria  History  oj  Yorkshire  III,  p.  231 . 

12  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-6;  Nicholl,  op.  cit.,  p.  134;  Knowles  and  Hadcock,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

13  Nostell  Priory,  MS  C 1/A/l,  pp.  87-8. 

14  W.  E.  Wightman,  ‘Henry  I and  the  Foundation  ot  Nostell  Priory’,  Y.A.J.  XLI  (1963-6),  pp.  58-59. 

1 3 Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  p.  xxx,  nos.  710,  925-7. 

16  Cartulary  of  Nostell  priory:  British  Library,  Cotton  MS  Vespasian  E xix,  f.  150  (subsequently  referred 
to  as  CN);  Ransome,  op.  cit.,  pp.  200-3;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  nos.  1241 , 1312. 

CN,  ff.  8,  112;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  nos.  1207,  1217,  1678;  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  ed.  W.  Farrer  and 
C.  T.  Clay,  III,  nos  1424,  1433  (subsequently  referred  to  as  EYC). 
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and  can  be  disregarded  in  this  context. ,s  The  surviving  royal  documents  establish  that 
Nostcll  priory  existed  by  1 114x19,  though  the  earliest  likely  date  for  royal  recognition 
of  the  priory  would  seem  to  be  1 1 1 9. 

The  Nostcll  cartulary  records  only  13  non-royal  charters  from  Henry  I’s  reign,  none 
of  which  is  earlier  than  1114.  Two  dated  1114x21  are  probably  the  earliest,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  suggest  more  precise  dates  for  them,  mainly  because  witnesses  are 
omitted  from  the  cartulary  transcripts. 19  Another  charter,  which  Farrer  regarded  as 
having  been  issued  by  archbishop  Thomas  II  before  1114,  was  actually  issued  by 
archbishop  Thurstan  and  must  be  from  1114  or  later.20  Although  these  non-royal 
charters  do  not  conflict  with  the  evidence  from  royal  documents,  they  are  of  little  help 
in  reconstructing  the  early  history  of  Nostcll  priory.  The  only  conclusion  which  can 
reasonably  be  drawn  from  all  the  surviving  evidence,  royal  or  otherwise,  is  that  Nostcll 
priory  definitely  existed  by  1 119. 

The  possibility  that  any  of  these  documents  may  be  dated  as  early  as  1114  is  too  small 
to  allow  1 1 1 4 to  be  set  as  the  priory’s  foundation  date.  Most  recent  historians,  however, 
have  done  just  that;  from  the  cautious  V 1114’  of  Knowles  and  Hadcock  to  Thompson’s 
confident  ‘1109x14  or  earlier’,  the  general  opinion  is  that  1114  is  the  latest  date  for  the 
existence  of  the  priory.21  The  actual  evidence  is  more  ambiguous.  The  De  Gestis  et 
Actibus  account  can  best  be  dated  1 109,  though  1105  and  1 108x14  arc  possible,  while  the 
royal  writs  point  to  1119,  with  1114x19  a possibility.  Neither  of  these  conclusions 
suggests  1 1 14  as  a key  date.  The  best  evidence  for  1 1 14  as  the  latest  date  is  a confirmation 
by  Henry  I of  an  agreement  made  before  24  February  11 14. 22  Unfortunately,  this  only 
mentions  ‘ecclcsiam  de  Sancto  Oswaldo’  and  does  not  prove  that  there  were  canons  at 
Nostcll  at  that  time.23  1 1 14  is  probably  either  too  early  or  too  late,  depending  on  which 
sources  are  used. 

Choosing  between  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus  and  the  royal  writs  is  not  an  easy  task.  The 
surviving  contemporary  evidence  is  too  meagre  to  disprove  the  story  of  Ralph  Adlave, 
or,  of  course,  to  prove  it  cither.  But  there  are  several  reasons  why  that  story  is  very 
unlikely.  It  was  written  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  events  it  describes  and 
definitely  has  ‘a  legendary  air’  about  it,24  like  Reinfrid,  Ralph  Adlave  finds  his  true 
religious  vocation  during  a royal  visist  to  the  North.  The  complete  absence  of  any  royal 
writ  relating  to  Nostcll  before  1 114x19  seems  puzzling,  since,  if  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus 
is  correct,  the  king  helped  found  the  priory  as  early  as  1109.  In  view  of  the  many 
surviving  later  writs  concerning  Nostcll  priory,  it  would  be  rather  far-fetched  to  argue 
that  any  royal  documents  from  before  1114x19  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  The  account 
in  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus  cannot  be  disproved,  but  it  certainly  seems  most  improbable. 

The  royal  writs,  in  contrast,  have  the  advantage  of  being  contemporary 
administrative  documents;  reasonably  precise  dates  can  be  assigned  to  them.  But  they 
arc  not  evidence  for  the  foundation  of  Nostcll  priory.  All  they  reveal  is  the  earliest 
surviving  recognition  by  the  king  that  the  priory  existed.  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  even 
from  non-royal  charters,  how  long  a gap  there  was  between  the  arrival  of  canons  at 
Nostcll  and  the  king’s  first  confirmation  of  their  property.  The  fact  that  both  of  Henry 
I’s  two  earliest  writs  confirm  his  own  gifts  (of  a fair  at  Nostcll,  and  Bamburgh  church) 
may  be  significant.25  Like  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus,  this  suggests  that  the  king  took  a 

CN,  f.  127;  Regesta  Henrici Primi,  no.  1308;  EYCK.,  no.  2. 

19  CN,  f.  134v;  EYC  I,  nos.  26-7. 

20  CN,  f.  101  v;  EYC  III,  no.  1465. 

21  Knowles  and  Hadcock,  op.cit.,  p.  169;  Nicholl,  op.  cit.,  p.  130;  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23,  25;  EYC  III, 

p.  1 33;  Dickinson,  Origin  oj  the  Austin  Canons,  p.  120. 

22  Nicholl,  op.  cit.,  p.  13(1 

23  CN,  f.  7v;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  no.  1 272;  EYC  III,  no.  1 435. 

2j  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  153-4. 

2:5  CN,  f.  8;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi , no.  1217. 
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personal  interest  in  the  priory  in  its  earliest  years. 

The  royal  writs  set  a definite  upper  limit  for  the  date  of  Nostcll  priory’s  foundation. 
The  earliest  date  for  that  event,  however,  can  only  be  a matter  of  conjecture,  and  is 
probably  better  approached  through  the  question  of  the  priory’s  founder.  Although  the 
priory  was  situated  on  land  belonging  to  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  the  holders  of  that 
honour  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  establishing  canons  at  Nostcll.  The 
Lacy  family,  for  whom  the  honour  had  been  created,  held  the  patronage  of  Nostcll 
priory  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Y ct  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  priory’s 
founders.  Robert  de  Lacy  seems  to  have  given  land  and  woods  to  hermits  at  Nostcll, 
but  he  was  banished  from  England,  forfeiting  all  his  estates,  probably  as  early  as  1 106. 2(2 
He  had  founded  a Cluniac  priory  at  Pontefract  before  1 1 00  and  can  hardly  have  planned 
to  establish  a rival  religious  house  only  four  miles  away,  at  Nostcll;  baronial  families 
with  large  estates  usually  tried  to  keep  their  religious  foundations  well  apart  from  each 
other.27  After  the  Lacy  family  returned  to  Pontefract  (cl  1 35),  they  indeed  treated  Nostcll 
priory  as  a rival  and  illegitimate  establishment,  seizing  some  of  its  property  and 
unsuccessfully  claiming  other  possessions,  including  the  site  at  Nostcll  itself.23  The 
priory  was  on  Lacy  land,  but  Robert  de  Lacy’s  descendants  did  nothing  to  suggest  that 
he  was  its  founder. 

After  Lacy’s  forfeiture,  Henry  I gave  the  honour  of  Pontefract  to  Hugh  de  Laval. 
Unfortunately,  this  event  cannot  be  dated  precisely,  though  Laval  was  in  possession  by 
114x18. 27  No-one  has  ever  suggested  that  Hugh  de  Laval  founded  Nostcll  priory,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did.  But  he  had  an  important  part  in  the  priory’s  early 
history,  making  gifts  of  seven  churches  in  the  West  Riding,  with  lands  in  three  other 
villages. 3<)  Because  these  gifts  were  not  included  in  Henry  I’s  comprehensive 
confirmation  of  all  the  priory’s  property  in  1121  and  1 122,  it  seems  extremely  unlikely 
that  they  were  part  of  the  earliest  endowment;  they  cannot  have  been  the  ‘first  substantial 
grants’.31  The  priory  may  actually  have  been  founded  before  Laval  acquired  the  honour 
of  Pontefract,  while  it  was  still  presumably  in  the  king’s  hands.  Laval  can  have  had  little 
choice  but  to  allow  the  two  main  figures  in  the  priory’s  early  history,  the  king  and 
archbishop  Thurstan,  to  put  the  house  on  a sound  footing. 

The  story  in  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus  seems  too  improbable  to  permit  the  conclusion 
that  the  king  and  his  chaplain  founded  Nostcll  priory  as  early  as  1109.  Nevertheless, 
Henry  I’s  involvement  was  crucial  to  the  priory’s  success.  He  himself  gave  two 
churches,  lands,  and  rents  in  seven  villages  in  four  counties  to  the  new  house,  and  his 
favourites  and  servants  also  made  substantial  contributions.32  In  some  cases,  this  was 
unusual;  Nigel  d’Aubigny,  who  gave  the  priory  lands  and  rents  for  a small  cell  in 
Lincolnshire,  was  better  known  for  dispossessing  monasteries  than  for  endowing 
them.33  The  king’s  example  may  have  been  the  reason  behind  such  gifts. 

As  well  as  being  closely  connected  with  many  of  the  early  benefactors,  Henry  I 
allowed  the  priory  to  shift  its  church  to  a more  favourable  place  in  St.  Oswald’s  wood 
at  Nostcll.  But,  when  his  writ  was  issued  in  1121,  the  canons  had  already  begun  their 

26  Nicholl,  op.  cit.,  p.  130;  W.  E.Wightman,  The  Lacy  Family  in  England  and  Normandy  1066-1194  (Oxford, 
1966),  p.  66. 

27  C.  J.Holdsworth  (cd.),  Rufford  Charters  I,  Thoroton  Soc  Rec  Scr  XXIX  (1970-1),  pp.  xxii-iii. 

2*  CN,  f.  14;  EYC  III,  nos.  1497,  1503, 1643;  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

2<>  Wightman,  ‘Henry  I’,  pp.  58-9. 

30  CN,  ff.  6-7,  14;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  nos.  1272,  1460,  1494,  1626;  EYC  III,  nos.  1430-1,  1435,  1439,  1488; 
Ransome,  op.  cit.,  p.  201 . 

31  CN,  f.  8;  Ransome,  op.  cit.,  pp.  200-3;  Regesta  Elenrici  Primi,  nos.  1241,  1312;  EYC  III,  no.  1428; 
Wightman,  ‘Henry  I’,  p.  57. 

32  CN,  ff.  4-8,  150;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  nos.  1217,  1241,  1312,  1461;  Ransome,  op.  cit.,  pp.  200-3;  EYC 
III,  nos.  1424,  1428.  ^ 

33  D.  E.  Greenway  (ed.),  Charters  of  the  Honour  of  Mowbray  (London,  1972),  pp.  xix-xxv,  xli,  17-8;  CN,  f. 
1 31 ; J.  Raine  (ed.),  The  Historians  of the  Church  of  York  (Rolls  Scries7i,  London,  1894)  III, pp.  54-7. 
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move  from  the  ‘old  place’  to  the  ‘new  place’  as  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus  calls  them,34  so 
Henry’s  role  is  unclear.  There  is  no  evidence  for  the  view  put  forward  by  Thompson 
and  Dickinson,  that  Henry  himself  gave  the  priory  this  new  site;35  he  was  simply 
confirming  an  existing  situation.  He  had  several  good  reasons  for  helping  Nostcll  priory: 
he  and  his  first  wife  had  already  done  much  to  encourage  the  Augustinian  canons  in 
England;  Athelwold,  prior  of  Nostcll  (by  1122  at  the  latest),  was  probably  one  of  his 
clerks;  and  the  priory  gave  Henry  a chance  to  gain  some  permanent  influence  inside  the 
strategically  important  honour  of  Pontefract.  36  But,  apart  from  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  king  actually  founded  Nostcll  priory. 

In  contrast,  such  evidence  docs  exist  for  archbishop  Thurstan.  Henry  I’s  charter  of 
1122  confirming  all  the  priory’s  possessions  clearly  attributes  rcponsibility  for  the 
foundation  to  the  archbishop:  ‘[ecclesia]  in  qua  canonici  regularcs  . . . per  manum 
vencrabilis  Turstini  Eboracensis  archiepiscopi  constituti  sunt’.37  This  is  hardly 
conclusive  proof  that  Thurstan  founded  Nostcll  priory  and  may  simply  mean  he 
oversaw  the  priory’s  development.  But  the  actual  form  of  the  foundation,  with  canons 
replacing  hermits  at  an  existing  church,  suggests  that  the  canons  were  brought  in  by 
someone  with  an  understanding  of  their  potential  spiritual  influence.  For  Thurstan,  the 
Augustinian  canons  seem  to  have  been  the  best  available  means  of  introducing  a new 
vigour  and  purity  into  the  religious  life  of  the  North.  He  encouraged  them  at  every 
opportunity.33  For  Nostcll,  he  later  established  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  chapter  at 
York,  with  churches  and  land  given  by  Robert  Fossard;  Hexham  priory,  where  canons 
had  also  been  brought  to  reform  an  existing  church,  had  a prebend  from  the  archbishop 
too.39  As  the  events  at  St.  Mary’s  abbey  in  1132  were  to  show,  Thurstan  was  capable 
of  directly  supporting  religious  groups  himself,  and  did  not  always  rely  on  lay  patrons.40 
Finally,  it  was  Thurstan  himself  who  personally  obtained  papal  confirmation  for  Nostcll 
priory  in  1120,  and  who  witnessed,  in  Normandy,  one  of  the  two  earliest  surviving  royal 
writs  relating  to  the  priory.41 

All  tlfls  evidence  suggests  that  the  sentence  in  Henry  I’s  charter  of  1122  may  be  taken 
literally.  Henry  himself  could  only  have  founded  Nostcll  priory  if  an  extremely 
improbable  coincidence  like  that  described  in  the  De  Gestis  et  Actibus  had  taken  place. 
If  Thurstan  did  bring  canons  to  Nostcll,  that  account  is  impossible,  and  the  priory  must 
date  from  1114  or  later,  which  is  also  what  all  the  contemporary  evidence  says.  The 
mcagrencss  of  that  evidence  makes  all  conclusions  tentative,  but  Nostcll  priory’s  early 
history  can  be  reconstructed  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  the 
documents.  The  priory  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  archbishop  Thurstan  between 
1114  and  1119,  while  Henry  I’s  help  and  encouragement  began  fairly  soon  afterwards. 
The  story  of  Ralph  Adlavc  should  probably  be  dismissed  as  legendary  and  implausible. 
But  whether  archbishop  Thurstan  or  king  Henry  founded  the  priory,  its  early  history 
shows  them  working  in  close  co-operation  to  bring  a new,  invigorating  form  of  the 
religious  life  to  the  north  of  England. 


34  CN,  f.  7;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  no.  1285;  ETC  III,  no.  1427;  Nostcll  Priory,  MS  C 1/A/l,  pp.  87-8. 

35  Thompson,  op.cit.,  pp.  25-7;  Dickinson,  Origin  of  the  Austin  Canons,  p.  120. 

36  CN,  f.  8;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  no.  1319;  Wightman,  ‘Hpnry  I’,  pp.  57-60;  Dickinson,  Origin  of  the  Austin 
Canons,  p.  1 25-30. 

37  CN,  f.  1 50;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  no.  1 31 2;  EYC  III,  no.  1 428. 

38  Nicholl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  127-36. 

39  CN,  f.  75;  EYC  II,  no.  1012;  Nicholl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128-9. 

40  Nicholl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  170-80;  Bcthcll,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-5. 

41  CN,  f.  8;  Regesta  Henrici  Primi,  no.  1217;  EYC  III,  no.  1424;  Nicholl,  op.  cit.,  p.  vi. 
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WILLIAM  DE  MALTON 
MASTER  MASON 

By  M.  R.  Fetch 

John  Harvey  in  his  biographical  dictionary  of  the  medieval  architects  mentions 
William  de  Malton. 

‘MALTON,  WILLIAM  de  (fl.  1335 — ),  Mason  of  Huggatc,  was  appointed  Master  Mason  of  Beverley 
Minster  on  the  25th  October,  1335,  in  succession  to  WILLIAM  DE  LA  MARE.  Malton  supervised  the 
completion  of  the  nave  of  Beverley,  but  the  design  followed  closely  that  of  the  earlier  work  farther  cast.  He 
has  a better  claim  to  architectural  distinction  as  the  probable  designer  of  the  tomb  of  Lady  Eleanor  Percy, 
erected  about  1 340,  the  highest  development  of  its  type  before  the  Black  Death.  ’ 1 

The  results  of  recent  research  seem  to  indicate  that  this  mason’s  career  spanned 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  commencing  at  York  Minster  during  the  construction 
of  the  nave.  His  mark  has  been  identified  on  the  south  aisle  wall  of  the  nave  at  Bainton, 
East  Riding,  and  his  mark  and  the  graffito  ‘Malton’  on  the  north  aisle  wall  arcade  of  the 
nave  of  Beverley  Minster.  Stylistic  indications  of  this  master’s  works  arc  to  be  seen  at 
Harpham  and  Wclwick  churches,  also  in  the  East  Riding,  but  due  to  the  excessive  use 
in  the  past  of  whitewash  and  other  pigments,  no  positive  identifying  features  or  marks 
have  been  found.  For  the  latter  I had  initially  to  base  my  work  on  the  assumption  of 
the  famous  architectural  historian,  Dr.  John  Bilson,2  that  the  man  who  had  worked  on 
the  Wclwick  tomb  had  previously  been  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Percy  tomb. 
In  addition  the  Harpham  tomb  has  strong  stylistic  associations  with  the  Percy  tomb. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  attempt  to  bring  to  light  the  career  of  a hitherto  obscure 
northern  mason,  born  in  an  isolated  settlement  in  the  heart  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  who 
eventually  reached  the  highest  flights  of  skill  and  artistry  that  few  medieval  masons 
achieved. 

First  positive  identifying  features  of  this  mason’s  works  were  found  in  1975  whilst 
examining  the  rich  Curvilinear  work  of  the  north  aisle  wall  arcades  of  the  nave  of 
Beverley  Minster.  The  recording  of  mason’s  marks  is  important  when  tracing  their 
works  on  various  churches.  But  here  it  was  noted  that  several  of  the  marks  had  the 
graffito  ‘Malton’  placed  beside  them,  and  in  one  instance  the  graffito  ‘Maltun’  was  placed 
on  its  own  beneath  a trefoil.  The  most  important  area  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  turned 
out  to  be  bay  No.  5 (see  plan  Fig.  1).  Here  arc  to  be  seen  the  above  examples  and  also 
the  graffito  ‘Robert’,  which  is  above  a shield,  and  ‘Myllyington’,  a beautiful  example 
of  medieval  script  writing  and  possibly  the  work  of  a scribe.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Millington  is  a parish  adjoining  Huggatc  to  the  south  west. 

York  Minster 

The  nave  of  York  Minster  was  begun  in  1291 3 commencing  from  the  crossing  and 
gradually  working  to  the  west  end.  It  seems  that  the  first  time  that  William  de  Mahon’s 
mason’s  mark  occurs  on  a structure  is  on  the  second  pier  from  the  west  end,  on  the  south 
side.  It  takes  the  form  of  four  intersecting  lines  which  form  a St.  Andrew’s  Cross.  He 
recorded  this  mark  at  least  seven  times  at  York,4  and  at  several  places  on  the  south  side 
at  Bainton  Church  and  again  on  the  north  aisle  wall  arcade  of  the  nave  at  Beverley 

1 J.  H.  Harvey,  English  Medieval  Architects  (1954),  p.  1 76 

2 J.  Bilson,  ‘St.  Mary’s  Church,  Wclwick,’  Y.A.J.  20  (1908),  pp. 134-141 . 

3 G.  Home,  York  Minster  (1947),  p.  18fL 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  W.  French  for  this  observation. 
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1 POSSIBLE  SITE  OF  SHRINE. 

2 REREDOS. 

3 PERCY  TOMB. 

4 DE  HUGATE  TOMB. 

5 DE  HUGATE  TOMB  CANOPY. 

6 NAVE  NORTH  AISLE  WALL  ARCADES. 


Fig.  1 . Beverley  Minster:  plan,  showing  location  of  monuments. 


Minster. 

It  would  seem  that  he  commenced  his  career  at  York.  He  may  have  been  employed 
on  the  piers  farther  east  and  was  only  allowed  to  place  his  mark  on  the  face  of  the  stone 
when  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship.  This  would  be  about  1315,  the  approximate 
date  of  the  western  bays  of  the  nave.  There  are  many  other  mason’s  marks  on  these 
western  piers  and  it  seems  therefore  that  there  was  a crash  building  programme  with 
the  taking  on  of  extra  staff  to  deal  with  the  change  of  plan  when  it  was  decided  to 
demolish  the  two  old  towers  and  build  a new  west  front. 

Bainton  Church 

In  1322  the  church  like  many  others  in  the  area  suffered  a similar  fate  and  was  badly 
damaged  by  a Scottish  raid.  The  Scots  even  reached  as  far  as  Beverley,  but  were  paid 
off  by  the  minster  chapter  with  a sum  of  gold.  The  weak  reign  of  Edward  II  must  have 
placed  many  parishes  in  the  north  under  considerable  financial  strains.  After  the 
accession  of  Edward  III  the  situation  improved  and  the  Chronicle  of  Meaux  states  that 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  done  for  the  rector  William  dc  Brocklcsby.  He  was 
instituted  in  1331, 5 but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  church  was  left  in  a derelict  state 
for  nine  years.  It  is  possible  that  work  commenced  on  the  rebuilding  before  this  date. 
Malton  may  have  moved  along  with  others  to  Bainton  in  the  mid  1320s.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  nave  arcades  were  financed  by  dc  Brocklcsby.  Cathcdralesquc  in  size 
and  proportion,  they  reflect  his  eminence. 

William  dc  Malton’s  mark  is  to  be  found  nowhere  on  the  nave  piers,  but  only  on  the 
south  side  both  inside  and  outside,  adjacent  to  a fine  canopied  tomb  called  the  dc  Mauley 
tomb.  Here  we  sec  the  development  of  the  canopied  tomb  from  the  free-standing  type 
of  the  transepts  of  York  Minster  to  one  that  is  integral  with  the  south  aisle  wall.  Minute 
examination  of  the  fabric  of  this  church  strongly  suggests  that  the  outside  was  re-faced 


3 S.  L.  Ollard,  ‘Notes  on  the  history  of  Bain  ton  and  its  Rectors,’  Y.A.J.  25  (191 8),  pp.  104-123. 
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using  oolitic  limestone  and  that  the  original  geometrical  period  inside  walls  were 
retained. 

The  tomb  effigy,  by  common  consent,  commemorates  Edmund  de  Mauley  d.  1314/' 
and  would  date  c.  1315-20.  The  canopy  above  would  seem  to  date  a little  later  to  the  time 
of  Malton’s  work  at  Bainton.  There  are  definite  stylistic  connections  between  this  and 
other  works  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  described  later. 

Beverley  Minster 

William  de  Malton  was  appointed  Master  Mason  of  Beverley  Minster  on  25  October 
1335,  but  the  building  of  the  nave  had  been  going  on  since  the  visitation  of  Archbishop 
Greenfield  in  1308. 7 By  1335  a great  part  of  this  structure  would  be  complete  and  it 
appears  that  the  south  side  was  completed  first  and  then  work  on  the  north  side 
commenced.  Proof  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  Geometrical  style  of  the  south  aisle  wall 
arcade  which  differs  so  much  from  the  rich  Curvilinear  work  on  the  north  side.  Present 
research  indicates  that  William  de  Malton  moved  on  to  the  works  at  Beverley  Minster 
around  the  year  1330.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  actually  worked  on  the  north 
aisle  wall  arcades  of  the  nave  before  he  was  appointed  Master  Mason  of  the  minster. 
Proof  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  many  Malton  mason’s  marks  and  graffiti.  Further 
indications  of  the  role  of  a ‘dominant  single  individual’  at  work  at  Beverley  at  this  time 
have  been  described  by  Lawrence  Stone;8  he  noted  a feature  of  the  label  stop  figure 
carving,  in  the  gouged  irises  of  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  figures.  Indeed  this  same  feature 
occurs  on  the  reredos  and  the  Percy  tomb.  But  of  prime  importance  is  the  fact  that  this 
motif  is  seen  on  the  label  stops  of  bays  Nos.  5 and  6 and  on  a bagpiper  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  north-west  tower  stairs.  As  noted  above  bay  5 displays  most  of  the  Malton 
mason’s  marks  and  graffiti.  Although  many  of  the  label  stops  of  the  north  aisle  have 
been  restored,  it  seems  that  this  feature  can  be  directly  associated  with  William  de 
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MALTON  MASON’S  MARKS: 
OTHER  MALTON  GRAFFITI. 
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Fig.  2.  Beverley  Minster:  plan  and  detail  of  nave  north  aisle  wall  arcades. 
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Ibid. 

A.  F.  Leach  (ed.),  ‘The  Chapter  Act  Book,  Beverley  Minster’,  Surtees  Soc. , 108  (1903),  p.219. 
L.  Stone,  Sculpture  in  Britain:  The  Middle  Ages  ( Pelican  History  of  Art  1955),  p.171. 
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Malton,  and  that  he  was  that  ‘dominant  single  individual’  noted  by  Stone.  Due  to  the 
recent  interior  cleaning  and  restoration  of  Beverley  Minster,  the  important  graffiti 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  arc  less  well  defined.  But  with  the  use  of  a hand  torch  angled 
across  the  surface  of  the  stone,  they  can  still  be  identified.  Further  research  on  the  north 
aisle  wall  arcades  is  not  possible  due  to  the  use  in  the  past  of  memorial  tablets.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  scaled,  unrecorded,  surface  areas  of  stone  for  the  future. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Provost  of  Beverley  Minster  at  this  period  was  Nicholas  de 
Hugate.  He  was  appointed  Provost  on  2 January,  1318  by  Edward  II,  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Greenfield.9  Nicholas  held  the  Provostship  for  twenty  years  which  were  the 
most  important  years  for  the  building  of  the  nave.  Due  to  his  appointments  on  a national 
level,  lie  had  access  to  architects  of  the  highest  merits  and  as  such  chose  William  de 
Malton.  It  may  be  that  William  was  a relative  of  Nicholas  de  Hugate  and  that  they  were 
both  members  of  the  family  de  Hugate. 10  When  the  Provost  died  on  24  June,  1338,  he 
left  William  de  Malton  a horse  and  a piece  of  plate  with  a cover.* 11  Indeed  William  was 
the  first  individual  beneficiary,  the  next  being  Nicholas’s  sister  Alice,  who  was  left  £20 
of  silver,  two  silver  cups,  four  cows  and  a hundred  sheep.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  William  mentioned  in  Hugate’s  will  was  the  same  man  whom  he  appointed 
Master  Mason  of  Beverley  Minster  in  1335.  One  can  almost  parallel  this  with  the  later 
partnership  of  ecclesiastical  and  master  mason  at  Winchester,  namely  William  of 
Wykeham  and  William  Wynford. 12 

The  single  tomb  chest  and  the  effigy  within  the  cast  aisle  of  the  north  transept  have 
held  the  attention  of  several  scholars  in  times  past,  but  without  any  definite  conclusions. 
By  the  style  of  architecture  and  details  on  the  chest  and  effigy,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
they  date  from  the  time  of  de  Hugate’s  death.  Measurement  of  the  tomb  chest  proves 
that  its  original  position  was  under  the  huge  tomb  canopy  within  the  seventh  bay  from 
the  crossing,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  Architecturally  both  tomb  and  canopy  are 
entirely  compatible  with  a date  of  H340.  It  seems  they  could  have  been  made  to  the 
design  of  William  de  Malton,  although  no  positive  identifying  features  have  been  found. 
It  would  be  normal  to  place  the  tomb  of  the  builder  provost  within  the  new  nave  which 
had  been  slowly  rising  during  the  tenure  of  his  office.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  effigy 
is  that  the  vestments  of  the  priest  arc  emblazoned  with  no  less  than  nineteen  coats  of 
arms  representing  most  of  the  major  families  including  the  royal  arms  of  England.  The 
death  of  de  Hugate  would  be  a suitable  opportunity  to  display  their  arms  to  indicate  their 
generous  benefactions  to  the  works  then  in  progress. 13 

About  1340  a further  addition  to  the  fabric  of  the  minster  was  undertaken  which  was 
to  be  the  pinnacle  of  achievement  of  this  prolific  group  of  northern  masons.  In  1292  a 
London  goldsmith,  Roger  of  Faringdon,  was  commissioned  to  make  an  elaborate  shrine 
to  house  the  relies  of  St.  John  of  Beverley. 14  This  enormously  expensive  piece  has 
disappeared,  but  its  presence  in  1340  not  only  impressed  the  many  thousands  of  pilgrims 
who  visited  it,  but  would  prove  to  be  a model  of  inspiration  to  the  masons  working 
on  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  and  ultimately  the  rcredos  and  the  Percy  tomb.  The  reredos 
and  Percy  tomb  combination  (constructed  using  oolitic  limestone)  was  to  be  a fitting 
prelude  to  the  shrine.  Some  have  stated  that  the  shrine  would  have  been  placed  upon 
the  reredos,  but  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  it  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  which  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  the  pilgrims  to  view  and  indeed 

9 Op.  cit.  inn. 7,  Vol.  II,  p.lvi. 

10  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Harvey  for  this  information. 

11  Op.  cit.  inn. 7,  Vol.  II,  p.124. 

12  Op.  cit.  in  n.l,  p.308. 

13  A.  S.  Harvey,  ‘A  Priest’s  Tomb  in  Beverley  Minster’,  Y.A.J.  38  (1955),  pp. 504-528.  On  the  heraldic 

evidence  Harvey  identifies  the  priest  as  Gilbert  de  Grimsby,  who  died  in  1308. 

14  Stone,  op.  cit.  in  n.8,  p.  171 . 
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touch.  The  top  of  the  reredos  would  have  been  the  place  for  the  musicians  and  choirs 
who  would  be  in  evidence  during  the  hours  of  day  when  pilgrimages  were  taking  place. 

It  appears  that  the  Percy  tomb  was  initially  designed  as  an  Easter  Sepulchre  and 
possibly  erected  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Idoine  Percy.  Later  it  was  used  as  a burial  place 
because  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  a slab  on  which  was  a matrix  for  a brass 
which  depicted  the  outline  of  a lady,  surrounded  by  shields. 15 

Most  important  to  this  research  was  the  discovery  of  three  mason’s  marks  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tomb  chest.  These  were  extremely  difficult  to  see  as  they  were  partially 
covered  with  the  remnants  of  medieval  paintwork.  The  marks  arc  also  to  be  observed 
in  bays  Nos.  2,  5,  6 and  7 on  the  nave  north  aisle  wall  arcades.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  marks  (two  intersecting  Vs  and  a single  arrow)  have  been  so  positioned  as  to 
form  a Trinity  with  the  single  arrow  mark  at  the  apex  and  pointing  downwards. 16  This 
seems  to  be  further  confirmation  of  the  holiness  of  this  structure,  which,  is  noted  above, 
was  possibly  in  the  first  place  an  Easter  Sepulchre.  In  no  instance  have  I discovered  a 
mason’s  mark  upon  a tomb. 

So  far  William  de  Mahon’s  mark  has  not  been  discovered  on  either  the  Percy  tomb 
or  the  reredos,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  a hand  in  the  building  of  both 
these  structures.  Indeed,  as  architect  at  the  time  of  construction,  he  would  not  normally 
have  put  his  mark  on  them. 

Wei  wick  Church 

The  church  is  singularly  lacking  in  mason’s  marks  so  that  no  positive  conclusions  can 
be  formed  as  to  where  the  masons  came  from.  Of  great  interest  here  is  the  beautiful 
canopied  tomb  of  a priest  that  lies  witnin  the  south  aisle.  Its  position  in  the  south  aisle, 
clashes  with  that  of  the  south-east  window,  and  owing  to  this,  it  has  suffered  extensive 
damage  to  the  canopy. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  stated  that  this  tomb  possibly  came  from  Burstall  Priory.  Minute 
examination  both  inside  and  outside  convincingly  sets  aside  this  assumption.  Clearly, 
if  the  tomb  had  been  dismantled  and  brought  here  after  the  Dissolution,  surely  it  would 
have  been  placed  centrally  between  the  two  south  aisle  windows  without  any  structural 
interference.  As  it  now  is,  the  tomb  with  its  piscina  forms  a correct  composition  as  an 
integral  part  of  a chantry  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  this  aisle.  Evidence  of  a chantry  chapel 
can  be  seen  on  the  east  pier  of  the  nave  arcade  on  the  south  side.  Here  there  are  remains 
of  cuttings  for  the  parclose  screens  of  this  chapel,  which  were  to  admit  screens  both  to 
the  east  and  the  south,  thereby  completely  enclosing  the  altar,  the  tomb  and  its  piscina. 

The  tomb  combines  two  functions,  that  of  a tomb  with  that  part  of  the  south  aisle 
as  a chantry  chapel,  and  on  the  outside  what  could  best  be  described  as  an  external 
chantry  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  Comparisons  with  this  are  to  be  seen  at 
Lichfield  Cathedral  and  some  Somerset  churches. 17 

The  external  feature  was  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle. 
Outside  the  most  arresting  feature  after  the  niche  and  canopy  arrangement  is  the  ashlar 
work  above  and  the  rest  of  the  south  aisle  wall,  taking  a form  almost  akin  to  marquetry. 
This  is  indeed  work  of  the  very  highest  quality  not  only  for  this  area,  but  on  a wider 
scale  and  certainly  mirrors  the  general  quality  of  the  work  inside.  This  would  in  itself 
indicate  to  the  casual  visitor  that  there  was  something  very  special  on  the  inside,  and 
this  is  at  once  confirmed  with  his  first  view  of  the  tomb  from  the  south  door.  Shattered 
as  it  is,  the  tomb  can  still  vie  with  the  best  in  the  land  for  opulence  and  magnificence 

13  R.  Gough,  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Great  Britain  (1976),  II,  pis.  CX-CXIII. 

16  I am  indebted  to  J.  Enoch  Powell  for  the  observation  that  ‘the  mark  twice  seen  on  the  N.  of  the  Percy 
Tomb  is  identical  with  the  heraldic  charge  used  as  a rebus  for  the  names  Turner  and  Miller,  representing 
the  clamp  by  which  a wheel  is  attached  to  its  shafts.  Either  of  these  might  therefore  be  the  name  of  the 
mason.  ’ 

I am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Harvey  for  this. 
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that  few  village  churches  can  boast. 

The  tomb  consists  of  a segmental  arch  over  which  is  a complex  of  ogee  niche  and 
canopy  work,  flanked  on  the  cast  and  west  by  decorated  buttresses.  Under  the  arch  a 
recess  contains  the  effigy  of  a priest  wearing  mass  vestments.  Angels  are'  to  be  seen 
everywhere:  two  arc  in  the  spandrels  of  the  ogee  canopy  over  the  priest’s  head,  two  more 
at  the  shoulders,  and  one  supporting  his  feet.  Two  more  form  corbel  supports  on  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  recess  and  others  on  each  return  wall;  on  the  semi-circular  arch 
are  two  more  utilised  as  label-stops.  In  the  nichcwork  above  is  to  be  seen  exuberant 
tracery  of  Curvilinear  style  out  of  which  myriads  of  angels  appear  to  be  diving  through 
the  tracery  as  if  from  Heaven.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  by  this  spectacular  display. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  recess  is  vaulted  by  a plain  net  vault  unadorned  except  for  its 
supporting  corbels. 

The  cfhgy  of  the  priest  and  the  coffin  arc  carved  from  one  huge  slab  of  oolitic 
limestone.  The  coffin  is  embattled  all  round  with  twelve  crenellations  on  the  front, 
eleven  at  the  back,  three  at  the  head  and  two  at  the  feet.  The  front  is  carved  with  a flowing 
band  which  is  punctuated  by  the  four  signs  of  the  Evangelists.  Here  there  is  a departure 
from  the  normal  practice  of  placing  these  symmetrically.  The  fine  detail  of  the  carving 
has  disappeared,  but  if  one  identifies  the  symbols  from  east  to  west  as  those  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John,  it  would  go  some  way  towards  unravelling  the  curious 
representations  described  here. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a deliberate  intention  to  provoke  allusion  to  the 
Pythagorean  theorem,  the  Trinity,  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Pentateuch.  The  signs  of 
the  Evangelists  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the  coffin.  The  two  central  signs  are  placed 
symmetrically  measuring  from  the  east,  but  from  the  west  are  asymmetrical.  This  of 
course  breaks  up  the  flowing  band.  From  the  west  and  between  John  and  Luke  there 
are  three  trefoils.  Between  Luke  and  Mark  there  are  four  trefoils,  and  between  Mark 
and  Matthew  there  are  five  trefoils.  The  spacing  between  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  is 
equal,  but  in  one  there  are  four  trefoils  and  in  the  other  five  trefoils  have  been  placed 
in  a cramped  way. 

The  same  allusion  is  to  be  seen  in  the  composition  of  the  segmental  arch,  forming  an 
almost  perfect  third  of  a circle.  The  cinque  foliated  cusping  within  the  arch  encloses  four 
bi-foliatcd  falchions;  hence  the  system  of  three,  four  and  five.  These  added  together 
come  to  twelve;  the  number  of  crenellations  on  the  front  side  ol  the  coffin.  This  very 
curious  three,  four  and  five  design  could  be  mterpeted  as  the  dedication  of  the 
geometrical  mason’s  ‘secret’  knowledge  to  God,  the  Gospels  and  the  teachings  of  the 
church. Is 

Stylistically,  the  remains  of  the  tomb  have  strong  connections  with  the  work  in 
Beverley  Minster  described  above.  A dominant  feature  of  the  nichcwork  above  is  the 
nodding  ogee  arch,  which  is  the  prime  feature  on  the  Percy  tomb  canopy. 

The  multiplicity  of  angels  is  again  a prime  feature  of  the  Percy  tomb  and  indeed  of 
the  Bainton  monument.  On  the  flanking  buttresses  and  below  the  finials  are  niches 
holding  damaged  free-standing  figures.  That  on  the  right  seems  to  be  killing  a serpent 
with  a lance.  Although  the  figures  arc  not  set  upon  pedestals  as  are  those  on  the  Percy 
tomb,  they  arc  directly  derived  from  them,  as  can  be  observed  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery. 
The  many  surviving  crockets  are  heavily  veined  with  long  sinuous  stalks  which  are 
undercut  dramatically  as  on  the  Percy  tomb.  The  central  finial  and  the  part  below  it  have 
unfortunately  disappeared,  but  due  to  the  large  supporting  cast  of  angels,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a figure  of  Christ  in  Majesty  was  intended.  The  fact  that  the  canopy 
interferes  with  the  aisle  window  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  medieval  builder 


18 


This  interpretation  is  Dr.  Harvey’s.-  Cf.  Y.A.J.  38  (1955),  pp. 474-5. 
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intended  to  lisc  the  light  from  this  window  to  greatly  enhance  the  figure  of  Christ.  With 
the  subtle  use  of  medieval  glass  within  this  window,  light  would  be  thrown  exactly 
where  it  was  required  upon  the  primary  figure  and  its  flanking  angels.  Remains  of  the 
angel  to  the  right  still  survive. 

The  tomb  at  Welwick,  along  with  its  contemporary  at  Beverley  Minster,  is  indeed 
a baroque  extravaganza19  and  is  undoubtedly  a major  surviving  product  of  the 
industrious  local  carvers  of  the  Beverley  yard  under  the  supervision  of  that  ‘dominant 
single  individual,  ’ William  de  Malton,  the  mason  from  Huggate. 

Harpham  Church 

Within  the  chancel  of  this  church  on  the  north  side  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  William  de  St. 
Quintin  who  died  in  1349. 20  The  tomb  itself  forms  a chest  surmounted  by  an  incised 
slab  which  depicts  Sir  William  and  his  wife.  He  is  shown  wearing  the  camail  andjupon 
style  of  armour  and  is  an  early  representation  of  the  style.  The  whole  tomb  chest  with 
its  incised  top  has  been  carved  from  Chcllaston  alabaster,  and  is  a product  of  the 
Nottingham  school  of  alabaster  carvers. 

Of  interest  to  this  study  is  the  tomb  canopy  itself.  It  forms  an  ogee  arch  over  the  tomb 
chest,  but  is  unusual  in  that  the  arch  forms  a part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  pierced 
to  admit  the  tomb.  To  the  north  of  the  chancel  lies  the  funerary  chapel  of  the  St.  Quintin 
family.  On  the  south  side  there  are  seven  crockets  to  the  arch,  each  side  of  the  central 
fmial,  but  on  the  north  there  are  eight  on  each  side.  Here  at  Harpham  the  architect  has 
trimmed  his  sails  somewhat  in  comparison  to  the  tombs  described  above,  and  the 
primary  comparative  features  is  the  cusping  and  counter-cusping  to  the  tomb  arch.  In 
general  outline  it  forms  the  huge  cinquefoil  of  the  Percy  tomb,  but  the  terminations  of 
the  cusps  do  not  have  the  angels  of  that  tomb  nor  are  the  soffits  of  the  cusps  carved  in 
the  manner  of  the  Beverley  monument.  Throughout  its  history,  Harpham  has  had 
considerable  connections  with  Beverley  because  St.  John  of  Beverley  was  born  there. 

Unfortunately  the  wall  area  surrounding  the  tomb  and  its  arch,  has  recently  been 
covered  in  whitewash,  so  that  no  clues  are  forthcoming  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
monument.  Nevertheless,  the  tower  arch  is  free  from  paintwork  and  there  is  a definite 
connection  with  William  de  Malton:  one  of  the  masons  who  had  worked  on  the  reredos 
in  Beverley  Minster,  and  possibly  under  his  supervision,  has  placed  his  mark  on  the 
north  chamfer  of  the  arch. 

Conclusion 

Finally,  we  may  consider  whence  William  de  Malton  gained  his  artistic  inspiration. 
Though  he  worked  within  confined  geographical  boundaries,  Malton  was  able  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  achievement  in  his  design  of  the  Percy  tomb  or  that  of  Welwick. 
Although  his  main  achievement  was  as  a builder  of  tombs,  he  was  of  sufficient  stature 
to  have  been  appointed  the  Master  of  the  Works  at  Beverley  Minster  during  the  most 
important  period  of  its  reconstruction.  His  formative  years  would  be  during  the  work 
at  York  Minster,  and  no  doubt  it  was  there  that  he  developed  an  eye  for  detail.  He  would 
have  gained  much  inspiration  from  the  newly  constructed  Chapter  House.  Here  is  to 
be  seen  the  gouged  eye  motif.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  visited  the  Chapter  House  at 
Southwell  Cathedral. 

The  tomb  at  Bainton  would  seem  a pedestrian  effort  when  compared  with  those  at 
Beverley  and  Welwick,  but  there  would  be  the  consideration  of  immense  financial 
burdens  imposed  on  a relatively  poor  parish  after  the  Scottish  raid  that  had  almost 
destroyed  the  church,  before  the  arrival  of  William  de  Brocklesby.  Here  it  seems  that 
the  groundwork  evolved  for  the  eventual  design  that  was  to  become  the  apogee  of 
Decorated  art,  the  Percy  tomb.  At  Bainton  the  basic  plan  of  the  tomb  was  formed  rather 

19  Stone,  op.  cit.  in  n.8,  p.  1 72. 

20  H.  B.  Browne,  The  Story  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ( 1912),  p.234. 
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akin  to  a cartoon  drawn  by  the  artist  as  a prelude  to  painting  the  masterpiece.  Stylistic 
comparisons  with  the  work  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  of  Beverley  Minster  can  be 
seen  in  the  bi-foliated  falchions  on  the  tops  of  the  buttresses  below  the  fmials,  similar 
to  the  fenestration  of  some  of  the  north  aisle  windows.  One  of  the  heads  on  the  west 
buttress  wears  the  net  head  dress  similar  to  a figure  label  stop  on  bay  no.  5 of  the  north 
nave  aisle  wall  arcade. 

Of  course  the  primary  comparative  features  are  the  seven  crockets  on  each  side  of  the 
gable  canopy,  the  Christ  in  Majesty,  and  the  use  of  angels  who  arc  holding  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  in  a winding  sheet.  Here  the  crockets  are  not  as  sinuously  contorted  as  they 
arc  on  the  Beverley  and  Welwick  tombs,  which  tends  to  suggest  that  this  monument 
is  earlier  in  date  than  the  others.  Although  a major  feature  of  the  design  is  the  ogee  arch 
over  the  tomb,  the  rigidity  of  the  gable  canopy  crockets  shows  a connection  with  the 
canopies  of  the  Southwell  Chapter  House  wall  arcade. 

At  Beverley  Minster  the  opposite  applied.  Itinerant  collectors  had  ranged  all  over  the 
North  of  England  gathering  alms  for  the  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  No  expense 
was  too  great,  and  all  the  art  and  skill  of  a generation  was  lavished  upon  it.  Here  was 
to  be  the  fitting  repository  for  the  relics  of  St.  John;  a place  to  be  frequented  by  kings 
and  commoners  alike  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls.  The  focus  for  all  this  was  to  be  the 
Percy  tomb  and  the  rcredos  which  was  to  provide  a fitting  backcloth  for  Roger  of 
Faringdon’s  shrine.  The  man  appointed  to  supervise  this  great  work  and  as  a 
consequence  to  portray  God  in  stone,  was  to  be  William  de  Malton. 

The  same  influence  is  felt  at  Welwick.  But  here  it  is  of  great  interest  to  find  indications 
of  religious  beliefs  as  well  as  those  of  the  foundations  of  geometry,  introduced  tor  the 
first  time  on  a magnificent  work  of  Gothic  art.  This  tomb  must  antedate  the  Black  Death 
and  a possible  candidate  for  its  occupant  appears  to  be  William  of  Beverley,  Rector  from 
1317  to  1327,  but  possibly  still  living  in  1335. 21 

It  seems  that  William  was  literate,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  rather  crude  graffitti  ‘Malton’ 
and  ‘Maltun.’  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  his  circle  had  reached  a certain  level 
of  literacy  as  the  graffito  ‘Myllyington’  suggests.  Of  further  interest  is  the  graffito 
‘Robert,’  perhaps  a crude  attempt  at  recording  the  name  of  one  Robert  of  Patrington, 
the  future  Master  Mason  of  York  Minster,  who  was  possibly  a survivor  of  the  Beverley 
yard.22  One  day  it  may  be  possible  to  identify  a whole  school  of  masons  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds  from  this  enlightened  period  before  the  Black  Death  ol  1349-50. 
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memory  ofWilliam  and  his  band  of  masons  I dedicate  this  article. 
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THE  DATING  OF  DOORS  AND 
CUPBOARDS  IN  THE  ZOUCHE 
CHAPEL,  YORK  MINSTER 

By  J.  M.  Fletcher  and  R.  A.  Morgan 

During  a visit  to  the  Minster  at  York  in  April  1976,  one  of  the  authors  (JMF)  noted 
the  fine  quality  and  suitability  for  dendrochronological  dating  of  the  oak  boards  used 
for  the  doors  to  the  range  of  cupboards  in  the  Zouchc  Chapel  (Fig.  1).  Similar  boards 
of  the  large  cupboard  (of  the  time  of  Richard  II)  in  the  Muniment  Room  at  Westminster 
Abbey  had  already  been  dated  and  had  proved  valuable  for  helping  to  build  a tree-ring 
chronology  covering  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  pair  of  high, 
arched,  doors  which  provide  access  to  the  Zouche  Chapel  from  the  south  choir  aisle 
include  horizontal  boards  which  also  appeared  suitable  for  tree-ring  analysis.  The  project 
was  encouraged  by  helpful  discussions  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Gee,  and  permission  was 
obtained,  through  Canon  Cant,  from  the  Dean  of  Rcsidentiaries  for  the  work  to  be  done 
in  December  1976  and  1979  when  the  number  of  visitors  was  low.  The  writers  were 
also  grateful  to  Dr.  Fielden  and  Mr.  Littlcwood  for  their  aid  in  providing  services, 
particularly  lighting,  and  to  the  head  verger,  Mr.  Bunday,  for  assistance. 

In  1349  Archbishop  William  la  Zouche  founded  a chapel  to  be  built  outside  the 
twelfth-century  choir  and  work  on  it  was  in  progress  in  1350.  Shortly  after  the  ring- 
width  measurements  recorded  in  this  paper  were  made  on  the  doors  and  their 
approximate  date  (c.  1400)  derived,  the  architectural  history  of  York  Minster  before 
1290,  and  from  1290  to  1558,  was  published  by  Dr.  Eric  Gee  and  Dr.  John  Harvey  in 
Chapters  III  and  IV  of  A History  of  York  Minster,  edited  by  Aylmer  and  Cant,  1977.  Dr. 
Harvey  has  kindly  summarised  the  position  for  us  as  follows — ‘The  Zouchc  Chapel  is, 
in  style,  clearly  what  was  designed  by  1349  and  begun  in  1350  (Harvey  in  Aylmer  and 
Cant.  p.  160),  but  it  cannot  have  been  completed,  along  with  the  two  adjacent  vestries, 
until  much  later.  It  must,  however,  have  been  roofed  before  December  1394  when  the 
new  vestry  came  into  temporary  use  for  services  while  the  old  choir  was  finally 
dismantled.  ’ 

Our  dating  of  fittings  to  the  chapel  has  also  come  at  a fortunate  moment  in  relation 
to  Dr.  Penelope  Eames’  publication  , also  in  1977,  of  Furniture  in  England,  France  and  the 
Netherlands  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  Centuries.  In  writing  the  appendix  (pages  247- 
9)  dealing  with  the  Zouche  Chapel,  Dr.  Eames  was  clearly  unaware  of  the  detailed  study 
of  York  Minster  that  was  taking  place  and  of  which  the  History  edited  by  Aylmer  and 
Cant  is  the  outcome.  Dr.  Harvey  informs  us  that  her  view  that  the  existing  chapel  is 
unrelated  to  Zouche’s  chantry  cannot  be  accepted,  and  her  theory  that  the  existing  chapel 
was  built  as  late  as  cl 500  conflicts  with  the  architectural  evidence.  It  is  also  very 
definitely  refuted  by  our  dating  of  the  cupboard  and  entrance  doors. 

The  Cupboards 

These  were  formed  from  recesses  in  the  masonry  of  the  west  and  north  walls  and  are 
of  two  or  three  tiers.  Their  doors  are  in  two  or  three  parts,  each  made  of  vertical  oak 
boards.  Most  of  the  boards  of  the  original  doors  are  about  30  cm  wide,  about  1.5  cm 
thick  and  of  radial  section;  three  of  the  four  on  which  measurements  were  made  arc  to 
the  east  of  the  entrance  doors;  the  fourth  (No.  10)  to  the  west  (Fig.  1).  The  upper  edge 
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. 1.  The  Zouche  Chapel  looking  west.  The  boards  examined  arc  numbered;  1 and  2 arc  inner  horizontal 
boards  of  the  entrance  doors;  10-12  and  14  arc  original  cupboard  doors;  13  and  15  are  replacements  off. 
1700.  Ring-width  measurements  were  carried  out  along  the  top  edges  of  the  boards  in  situ,  Photo,  RCHM. 
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of  the  board  was  cleaned  and  the  rings  so  exposed  illuminated  by  floodlighting  and 
measured  with  a X 10  lens  containing  a 0. 1 mm  scale. 

The  large  number  of  rings  (c.250)  on  each  board  and  the  similarity  of  the  mean  width 
of  the  rings  (r.1.25  mm)  suggest  an  origin  in  a slow-grown  oak  probably  more  than  300 
years  old  and  70  cm  or  more  in  diameter.  The  sequences  were  matched  by  REF  4,  a 
lowland  master  chronology  for  areas  bordering  the  southern  basin  of  the  North  Sea 
which  has  an  average  width  of  1.2  mm  and  extends  from  1119  to  1398  A.D.  It  was  built 
up  from  13  single-tree  sequences,  seven  being  those  for  chests  and  the  cupboard  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  others  for  panel  paintings  of  East  Anglian,  Antwerp  or  London 
origin  (Fig.  3 in  Fletcher  1977). The  agreement  values  with  REF  4 arc  given  in  Table  1 
and  shown  in  Fig.  2.  One  aim  of  the  second  visit  to  York  in  December  1979  was  to  try 
to  find  a board  with  sapwood.  Such  existed  as  a band  about  0.5  mm  down  the  side  of 
one  board  (No.  14)  with  the  first  sapwood  ring  being  1371.  This  enables,  with  the 
appropriate  allowance  for  absent  sapwood,  the  likely  felling  of  the  tree  to  be  estimated 
as  1395  ± 5 A.D.  With  a further  allowance  of  a few  years  between  felling  and  use,  the 
likely  date  for  the  construction  of  the  cupboards  lies  between  1395  and  1410. 

Replacement  Cupboard  Doors:  These  have  a different  style  of  hinge  and  better  preserved 
timber.  Measurements  were  made  on  the  boards  (nos.  13  and  15)  on  the  lowest  section 
of  the  three-tier  cupboard  to  the  cast  of  the  entrance  doors  to  the  Chapel.  The  boards 
had  wider  rings  than  those  of  the  original  doors.  They  were  matched  by  Hollstcin’s 
chronology  for  west  of  the  Rhine  (Table  1)  and  indicate  replacement  in  the  late 
seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century. 

Entrance  Doors:  These  arc  about  2.8m  high  and  each  is  constructed  of  eleven  horizontal 
oak  boards  on  the  chapel  side  with  five  vertical  boards  on  the  choir  side.  Several  pieces 
of  board  near  the  locks  have  been  replaced.  Access  to  the  edges  of  the  horizontal  boards 
was  obtained  from  the  stone  steps  that  lead  down  into  the  chapel.  Measurements  were 
made  on  one  board  (Nos.  1 and  2)  from  each  door.  The  results  arc  included  in  Table 
1.  The  boards  probably  came  from  the  same  tree.  With  sapwood  absent  and  the  latest 
ring  that  for  1381,  construction  of  the  doors  is  unlikely  to  have  occurred  before  1405. 

Mean  Curve 


Averaging  of  the  curves  from  the  boards  (Nos.  1,  2,  10  and  11)  gives  a mean  curve 
extending  from  1 1 13  to  1381  (Table  2).  Although  the  agreement  with  REF  4 is  excellent 
(Fig.  2),  there  is  no  significant  correlation  with  a number  of  other  reference  curves  for 


Fig.  2.  Part  of  the  ring-width  curves  for  REF  4 and  for  the  mean  curve  for  boards  1,  2,  10  and  11  plotted 
in  their  synchronous  positions,  showing  the  high  degree  of  similarity.  In  matching,  not  only  arc  the 
individual  variations  from  year  to  year  taken  into  account,  but  also  general  trends  such  as  the  gradual 
increase  in  ring-width  through  the  1 240s  to  a peak  in  1 250.  The  vertical  scale  is  logarithmic,  the  units  being 
mm. 
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the  British  Isles,  such  as  those  for  northern  Ireland,  Dublin  and  ones  obtained  byjcnnifer 
Hillam  for  Hull  (Hillam,  1979)  and  for  Coppergate  in  York  (Hillam,  unpublished). 


The  correlation  with  a reference  chronology  derived  for  lowland  south-east  England 
but  not  with  more  local  ones  is  of  interest.  One  interpretation  is  based  on  the  trees  being 
of  local  origin  from  the  Vale  of  York  which  is  in  the  same  dcndroecological  zone  as  the 
sequences  in  the  reference  curve,  the  altitude  and  annual  rainfall  being  similar  (Fletcher, 
1978):  another  (Morgan,  forthcoming)  that  the  timber  was  imported  from  elsewhere  for 
such  fine-quality  work. 


Discussion 

The  period  during  which  construction  is  estimated  to  have  occurred  for  the  entrance 
doors  and  the  cupboard  doors  indicate  they  arc  approximately  contemporary  and  date 
from  the  first  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Although  this  implies  a delay  after  the 
completion  of  the  Chapel,  such  was  not  exceptional  at  York  Minster  at  that  time  as  the 
east  front  remained  boarded  for  over  30  years,  the  tracery  and  glass  of  the  great  east 
window  not  being  inserted  till  1405-8. 

The  cupboards  prove  to  be  a decade  or  so  later  than  the  large  one  in  the  Muniment 
Room  at  Westminster  Abbey,  dated  by  similar  tree-ring  evidence  to  1390-95  (Fletcher, 
1977). 


Table  1 . Details  of  annual  rings  on  boards  ot  entrance  doors 
and  cupboard  doors,  Zouche  Chapel,  York  Minster. 

Annual  Rings  Agreement  Values 

Used  for  Dating 


Average 

Years 

t 

W 

Board 

No. 

Width 

Spanned 

With  REF  4 

1.  East  Entrance  Door 

187 

1 .5  mm 

1180-1366 

5.7 

70% 

2.  West  Entrance  Door 

202 

1.2 

1180-1381 

8.4 

68 

Cupboard  Doors,  North  Wall 

10.  West  of  entrance 

247  Y 

1 1 13-1359  4 

o n 

1A 

11.  East  of  entrance 

242  > 

1.2 

1116-1357  / 

o.  U 

/ T 

14.  East  ot  entrance 

c.200  J 

1286-1375+ 

— 

66 

With  Central  Germany 

13.  Replacement 

191 

1.5 

1467-1657 

4.8 

— 

15.  Replacement 

150 

2.4 

1495-1644 

3.7 

Agreement  between  the  ring-widths  ofboard  1 3 and  other  reference  chron 

ologies: — 

Area 

Author 

Agreement 

Overlap 

Netherlands 

Bauch,  Chronology  I,  1978 

w, 

67% 

174  years 

Wales  andW.  Midlands 

Siebenlist-Kerner  (1978) 

t, 

2.5 

170 

Northern  Ireland 

Baillie  (1977) 

0.2 

191 

Sheffield,  (Bishops  House) 

Morgan  (1977) 

2.4 

125 

Leeds,  Featherstone 

Hillam  (unpublished) 

3.8 

111 

Sherwood  Forest 

Morgan  (unpublished) 

1.5 

191 

t values  arc  derived  by  the  Belfast  programme  of  Baillie  and  Pilcher  and 
W values  by  the  Hamburg  programme  of  Eckstein  and  Bauch, 
f for  the  last  90  rings;  sapwood  starts  at  1371. 
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Tabic  2 

Zouche  Chapel:  Mean  ring-widths  (0. 1 mm  units)  and  number  ol  boards  (Ti)  for  the  sequence  based  on  boards 
nos.  1,2,10  and  1 1 (probably  2 trees). 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ti 

1110 

13.0 

12.0 

25.0 

13.0 

23.0 

16.0 

23.0 

2 

1120 

13.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

9.5 

13.5 

12.5 

14.0 

14.5 

17.5 

2 

1130 

15.0 

15.5 

13.5 

16.5 

12.0 

14.0 

20.5 

10.0 

14.0 

12.0 

2 

1140 

18.5 

15.5 

17.5 

22.0 

16.0 

14.0 

1 1.0 

12.5 

13.5 

15.5 

2 

1150 

13.0 

12.5 

11.0 

15.0 

19.0 

24.5 

17.0 

15.5 

13.0 

19.5 

2 

1160 

18.0 

1 5.5 

9.0 

12.5 

10.5 

14.5 

8.5 

14.0 

18.5 

15.5 

2 

1170 

16.5 

17.5 

19.0 

13.0 

15.5 

13.5 

16.0 

14.5 

20.0 

11.5 

2 

1180 

21.0 

17.2 

17.2 

16.3 

12.8 

16.8 

16.3 

13.2 

14.0 

14.2 

4 

1190 

16.3 

14.0 

14.8 

17.2 

18.0 

16.3 

15.2 

12.5 

15.5 

13.0 

4 

1200 

13.8 

12.5 

11.5 

14.7 

16.0 

17.7 

16.7 

15.8 

16.3 

17.3 

4 

1210 

11.7 

13.0 

13.0 

13.2 

16.5 

13.2 

12.0 

12.2 

12.7 

9.7 

4 

1220 

12.8 

11.2 

14.0 

14.2 

14.5 

16.5 

12.7 

13.5 

12.0 

15.7 

4 

1230 

11.7 

11.5 

14.5 

1 1.2 

13.5 

11.3 

8.3 

8.7 

10.3 

9.2 

4 

1240 

11.5 

9.7 

13.2 

12.7 

14.0 

14.3 

14.5 

15.5 

14.7 

16.0 

4 

1250 

13.8 

16.0 

13.3 

11.3 

12.8 

11.5 

11.2 

14.2 

11.5 

12.5 

4 

1260 

10.7 

14.3 

12.8 

13.3 

13.8 

13.0 

18.0 

15.2 

17.5 

14.3 

4 

1270 

14.7 

12.5 

14.2 

10.3 

13.3 

12.3 

12.5 

14.5 

12.3 

13.3 

4 

1280 

11.5 

11.7 

12.5 

13.8 

12.5 

11.0 

10.8 

10.7 

11.5 

14.5 

4 

1290 

13.0 

14.5 

15.0 

13.0 

14.0 

13.7 

13.3 

15.2 

14.3 

11.2 

4 

1300 

12.0 

11.2 

9.7 

11.8 

14.8 

12.2 

13.8 

14.7 

14.3 

14.0 

4 

1310 

13.8 

18.3 

12.0 

12.7 

13.7 

13.4 

13.2 

13.5 

10.3 

9.5 

4 

1320 

11.7 

12.3 

10.8 

12.0 

10.7 

10.2 

11.2 

11.5 

9.7 

11.0 

4 

1330 

10.0 

11.5 

12.5 

12.7 

12.8 

11.0 

10.5 

10.0 

9.8 

8.3 

4 

1340 

10.0 

10.5 

10.5 

10.2 

9.2 

10.7 

10.7 

12.0 

13.2 

11.7 

4 

1350 

11.0 

12.5 

11.3 

11.0 

13.3 

13.0 

10.7 

11.0 

12.7 

11.0 

4 

1360 

15.5 

12.0 

14.0 

13.5 

14.5 

14.0 

16.0 

13.0 

10.0 

11.0 

1 

1370 

12.0 

10.0 

9.0 

12.0 

13.0 

14.0 

18.0 

17.0 

17.0 

14.0 

1 

1380 

14.0 

11.0 

1 

M.  G.  L.  Baillie, 

J.  Bauch, 

J.  Fletcher, 

J.  M.  Fletcher, 

J.  Hillam, 

R.  Morgan, 
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V.  Sicbcnlist-Kerncr, 
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NEW  MAPS  AND  SURVEYS 
BY  CHRISTOPHER  SAXTON 

By  Heather  Lawrence  and  Richard  Hoyle 

Several  hitherto  unrecorded  maps  and  surveys  by  Christopher  Saxton  have  come  to  light 
since  the  publication  of  the  recent  book  on  him, 1 all  discovered  by  chance,  two  in  tact 
being  reported  after  this  article  was  first  written.  It  is  our  belief  that  a considerable 
number  still  remain  unrecorded  and  that  the  employment  of  this  first  ‘national’ 
surveyor,  in  his  secondary  occupation  as  a local  land  surveyor  was  considerably  greater 
than  the  known  surviving  examples  show.  All  except  one  arc  of  locations  in  his  native 
Yorkshire. 

The  first  map  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  now  at  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society.2  The  map  describes  an  area  to  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Harthill,  10  miles  south-east  of  Sheffield  and  the  most  southerly  parish  in  Yorkshire. 
It  illustrates  a length  of  stream  with  two  mills  built  upon  it,  together  with  adjoining 
closes.  The  stream  in  question  is  that  from  the  modern  Hardbndge  (NGR  SK  496827) 
to  just  cast  of  Kiveton  Park  Station  (5108825).  Hardmill,  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
mills  stood  at  about  510825.  The  character  of  the  area  has  changed  considerably  with 
the  building  of  both  the  railway,  the  Chesterfield  Canal  and  heavy  industrial 
development.3 

The  map  (see  illustration  p.52)  measures  58cm  by  43.5cm  and  is  drawn  in  Saxton’s 
own  hand  on  paper  watermarked  with  a bunch  of  grapes.  The  title,  in  Saxton’s  typical 
style  of  box  cartouche,  reads  ‘A  plat  of  the  Water  milns  Water  courses  and  grounds  in 
question  between  Edward  Osbore  Esquire  his  highness  ward  and  George  Chaworth 
Esquire  & Gartrude  his  wife:  in  Harthill  in  the  County  of  Yorkc  maidc  by  Christofer 
Saxton  Anno  Dni.  1605.’  It  is  endorsed  ‘A  plott  of  the  thinges  in  controucrsic  between 
Sir  Peter  Frcchuyle  and  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  Harthill’.  The  scale  rule  of  forty  eight  perches 
measures  three  inches  and  is  numbered  at  sixteen  perch  intervals,  giving  a scale  of  sixteen 
perches  to  an  inch,  a scale  much  favoured  by  Saxton,  the  whole  surmounted  by  open 
compass  dividers,  another  typical  feature.  The  compass  points  are  written  in  English 
centrally  positioned  within  the  double  line  borders.  However,  in  locating  the  area 
described  it  becomes  clear  that  Saxton  has  misorientated  the  map  and  north  is  in  fact 
to  the  left  of  the  map;  thus  the  road  from  Rotherham  to  Harthill  here  runs  due  north- 
south,  crossing  the  watercourse  which  flows  from  west  to  east.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
this  error  was  one  of  incorrect  copying  from  the  field-book  rather  than  ignorance  or 
incompetence  in  the  art  of  surveying,  Saxton  was,  after  all,  the  man  who  had  first 
surveyed  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  and  was  unlikely  to  have  misread  a compass 
at  this  stage  in  his  career.  Another  unusual  feature,  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  illustration, 
are  the  original  pencil  sketch  lines  and  guide  lines  which  would  normally  have  been 
erased  before  the  map  was  presented. 

The  content  of  the  map  is  relatively  brief  and  to  the  point,  showing  only  features  of 
relevance  to  the  case.  There  is  no  indication  of  woodland  or  high  ground.  The  map  is 

1 Ifor  M.  Evans  and  Heather  Lawrence,  Christopher  Saxton,  Elizabethan  Map-maker,  Wakefield,  (1979). 

2 DD5/3/374 

3 The  authors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sylvia  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Maisie  Morton  of  the 
Y.A.S.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Gill  Hoyle  for  their  interest  and  assistance.  They  are 
most  grateful  to  Mr.  C.  Brook  for  photographing  the  map. 


Fig-  1- 


Christopher  Saxton’s  map  ot  Harthill,  1605 
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coloured,  though  much  faded,  with  the  map  ground  washed  in  yellow;  the  church  roof 
is  blue  though  other  roofs  arc  grey,  and  the  stream  is  blue.  The  cartouche  appears  black- 
brown,  but  may  originally  have  been  dark  red,  Saxton’s  usual  colouration  of  this  feature. 

The  title  of  the  map  identifies  its  association  with  a suit  in  the  Court  of  Wards  between 
Edward  Osborne,  a ward  of  the  Crown,  and  George  and  Gertrude  Chaworth.  Harthill 
was  divided  between  two  manors,  one  of  which,  the  so-called  Sandford  manor  was 
purchased  by  William  Hewitt,  a London  merchant  (and  Lord  Mayor  in  1559)  from 
Edward  and  Brian  Sandford  of  Thorpe  Salvin  in  1544/5.  It  was  the  premature  death  of 
Hewitt’s  grandson,  Hewitt  Osborne  in  1599  that  allowed  the  Crown  to  claim  the 
wardship  of  his  son  Edward.4  The  other  Harthill  manor  belonged  to  the  Serlbys,  passing 
through  Gertrude,  the  widow  of  Anthony  Scrlby,  to  George  Chaworth  on  their 
marriage  about  1590. 5 The  Chaworth  manor  was  bought  by  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  later 
the  first  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  1673,  but  the  Osbornes  possessed  a sizeable  estate  in  Harthill 
and  Woodall  from  before  1550,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  series  of  superb  surveys  and  field- 
books  in  the  Duke  of  Leeds  archives. 

Of  the  two  manors  only  the  Sandford/ Osborne  manor  possessed  a watermill  although 
there  were  also  wind  and  horse  mills  in  Harthill.6  The  testimony  in  the  dispute  was  that 
Hardmill  was  small,  its  water  supply  unreliable  and  distant  from  the  village. 
Consequently,  its  soke  rights  went  unenforced,  with  tenants  of  both  manors 
accustomed  to  grind  their  corn  as  they  felt  fit,  some  taking  it  to  Thorpe.  In  1603 
Chaworth  built  a new  mill  higher  upstream  from  Hardmill;  this  new  mill  being  superior 
to  the  old  in  having  a larger  wheel  and  millstones.  It  had  a better  head  of  water  and  was 
thus  more  reliable.  An  information  against  Chaworth  was  laid  in  the  Court  of  Wayds 
in  Easter  term  1605  complaining  of  the  loss  of  trade  to  the  new  mill  and  the  new  mill’s 
interference  with  the  water  supply  of  the  old.  It  was  alleged  that  the  diversion  of  the 
stream  into  Chaworth’s  new  goit  was  depriving  Osborne’s  fields  of  water  and  that 
Chaworth  had  made  several  trespasses  in  building  the  mill  and  goit.  Chaworth  argued, 
and  the  Court  in  effect  accepted,  that  no  right  of  soke  belonged  to  Hardmill  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  build  his  own.  His  work  had  actually  improved  the  water  supply  to 
Hardmill  and  that  any  shortage  of  water  was  due  to  the  dam  at  Sir  John  Rodes’  new 
iron  furnace  (which  is  not  portrayed  on  the  map)  which  was  higher  upstream  than  cither 
mill.  The  other  complaints  he  generally  denied;  his  entries  onto  Osborne  lands  had  been 
made  with  tenants’  permission.  There  were  also  subsidiary  complaints  made  about 
Chaworth’s  encroachment  in  Prior  Meadow,  including  the  removal  of  a mccrstone 
marking  Osborne’s  lands.7 

The  Court  held  that  if  it  had  been  informed  of  Chaworth’s  intentions  earlier  it  would 
never  have  allowed  the  mill  to  be  built.  But  as  Chaworth  had  invested  a good  deal  in 
its  building,  they  were  unwilling  to  order  its  demolition.  Instead,  Chaworth  was  to 
compensate  Osborne’s  lessee  for  his  losses  (put  at  40s  p.a.)  with  a payment  of  30s  for 
each  of  the  two  previous  years.  A commission  was  established  (whose  proceedings, 

4 Sir  Peter  Frechuyle,  mentioned  in  the  endorsement,  was  Edward  Osborne’s  step-father.  For  William 
Hewitt  see  D.N.B.,  for  his  purchase  DD5/3  passim,  but  especially  DD5/3  238-244,  257,  288.  For  other 
Hewitt  and  Osborne  family  settlements  DD5/23/37  (including  conveyances  of  the  wardship  of  Edward 
Osborne). 

~>  The  Selby  and  Chaworth  pedigrees  can  be  found  inj.  Hunter,  South  Yorkshire  (1828-31,  repr.  1974)  1 
p.  1 40-1 ; the  marriage  settlement  of  Gertrude  Serlby  and  George  Chaworth  is  DD5/3/348. 

6 This  account  is  based  upon  the  pleadings  in  the  case  (P.R.O.  Wards  13/69)  and  the  decree  (Wards  9/89 
f28v-30v).  The  office  copy  of  the  decree  in  the  Duke  of  Feeds  archive  (DD5/3/376)  is  damaged  and 
illegible.  The  date  of  the  decree  (20  May  1 606)  is  given  by  Wards  9/528  fl  9v. 

7 Prior  Meadow  was  apparently  held  in  strips  (’leys’).  The  majority  of  the  meadow  belonged  to  the 
Osbornes,  but  5 leys  belonged  to  Chaworth  and  1 more  to  the  parsonage  in  Harthill.  Chaworth  had  taken 
his  share  in  hand  10  or  11  years  earlier  and  ploughed  and  resown  them  2 or  3 years  before  the  case  in 
order  to  level  old  furrows.  The  field  was  normally  'cut  for  hay,  so  in  all  it  is  unlikely  to  be  a case  of 
convertible  husbandry  as  the  use  of  the  term  ley  would  suggest. 
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should  any  exist,  cannot  be  traced)  to  make  further  recommendations  for  the 
compensation  of  the  ward. 

Any  newly  discovered  map  by  Saxton  has  an  obvious  interest.  This  one  is  the  first  that 
he  is  known  to  have  executed  for  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Wards.  His  early  connections 
with  the  Surveyor  of  the  Court,  Thomas  Seckford,  are  well  known.  The  normal 
business  of  the  Court  of  Wards  had  little  use  for  a man  with  Saxton’s  abilities  so  the 
discovery  of  this  map  reflects  not  the  Seckford  connection  (Seckford  in  any  case  died 
in  1587)  but  the  normal  recourse  by  all  Courts  to  a cartographer  during  certain  sorts  of 
litigation. <s 

In  the  majority  of  cases  before  a court  a map  would  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  normal 
process  of  taking  written  depositions  by  commission.  While  the  larger  part  of  Saxton’s 
later  surviving  work  is  in  the  form  of  estate  maps  and  surveys,  the  maps  he  made  in 
support  ol  litigation  fall  into  two  broad  categories,  firstly  those  of  disputed  boundaries 
and  secondly,  as  in  this  case,  those  of  mill  or  water  rights.  Given  the  limited  use  for  a 
map,  it  is  not  always  clear  on  whose  initiative  maps  were  made.  In  some  cases  maps 
were  made  on  the  instructions  of  the  court,  notably  the  map  of  Axholme  (1596)  and  the 
map  of  Old  Byland  (1598)  which  were  both  called  for  by  the  Exchequer  Court,  the  latter 
being  endorsed  with  the  statement  that  ‘Christopher  Saxton  as  well  by  the  consent  and 
appointnT  of  the  Commission's,  as  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  pties  . . . did  make  this 
Platt’.9  In  the  case  of  the  Harthill  map,  it  is  not  clear  who  ordered  (and  paid  for)  its 
production.  The  map  was  obviously  drawn  for  this  particular  case  but  the  loss  of  the 
appropriate  Order  Book  makes  it  impossible  to  tell  if  it  was  called  for  by  the  Court. 
It  may  be  significant  that  the  map  docs  not  survive  in  the  Public  Records  Office,  unless 
it  lies  in  the  unlisted  depositions  of  the  Court.  It  may  be  that  the  map  was  made  on  the 
private  initiative  of  the  Osbornes  and  never  formed  part  of  the  formal  depositions, 
which  would  explain  why  it  survives  in  the  private  family  archives  alone.  Perhaps 
further  research  will  show  that  the  maps  connected  with  litigation  surviving  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  are  generally  those  made  where  the  Crown  was  a party  to  the  suit. 
If  this  could  be  demonstrated  it  would  in  turn  suggest  that  while  the  early  seventeenth- 
century  court  had  a use  for  maps  it  did  not  accord  them  the  same  weight  as  written 
depositions.  In  turn  that  would  tell  us  something  about  the  legal  process,  but  perhaps 
more  importantly  about  the  employers  of  early  cartographers. 

The  second  map  discovered  is  at  Alnwick  Castle  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  is  in  addition  to  the  two  of  Spofforth  already  known  there. 10  From 
this  we  learn  that  Saxton  was  employed  by  the  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  survey 
land  at  Leconfield  and  Scorborough,  part  of  the  Earl’s  Yorkshire  estates,  some  3 and 
4 miles  north  of  Beverley  in  the  East  Riding.  The  map  measures  53cm  by  43.5cm.  and 
is  in  Saxton’s  hand.  Within  a double  line  box  in  the  top  right  corner  is  the  following 
note,  in  place  of  a title  ‘Note  that  in  this  plat,  so  much  as  is  colored  with  yelowe  is  of 
the  pishe  of  Leckenfelde,  and  that  which  is  left  white  is  of  the  pishe  of  Scorbrugh,  which 
plat  was  maide  by  Christofer  Saxton  in  Nouembcr.  An.  Dni  1591’.  Cardinal  points  are 
in  Latin  in  the  double  line  border  and  the  scale  bar,  centrally  placed  at  the  bottom  of 

,s  For  Saxton  and  Seckford  see  most  recently  Evans  & Lawrence,  pp.66-7,  also  V.  Morgan  ‘The 
Cartographic  Image  of  “The  Country”  in  early  modern  England’,  Transactions  oj  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  (fifth  series)  29  (1979),  p.140.  The  judicial  competence  of  the  Court  of  Wards  was  basqd  on  that 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  was  especially  wide  over  ward’s  lands.  See  H.  E.  Bell,  The  Court  of  lizards 
and  Liveries  (1953)  ch  5.  The  younger  Saxton,  Robert,  executed  a map  of  commons  in  Farnley  and 
Calverley  in  a wards  case  in  1 60.9. 

9 In  the  Axholme  case  and  at  Burnley  in  1606,  Saxton  appeared  before  the  Commissioners  taking 
depositions,  and  the  map  was  clearly  admitted  as  evidence.  (Evans  & Lawrence,  pp.99,  119).  In  the  Byland 
case  the  Commissioners  endorsed  the  map  (Ibid  p.  103,  plate  1 5). 

10  Ref.  XI 16  Box  4 Item  A.  We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Jane  Beevers  for  drawing  our  attention  to  this  map 
and  to  Mr.  W.  F.  P.  Hugonin  of  Alnwick  Castle  for  so  rapidly  responding  to  our  queries. 
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the  map,  measures  two  inches  with  the  legend  above  ‘This  Seale  contemeth  80  perches’, 
giving  a scale  of  forty  perches  to  an  inch.  The  larger  part  of  the  map,  covering  land  in 
Leconficld,  is  crudely  painted  a deep  yellow,  with  the  borders  washed  in  a paler  yellow. 
The  features  shown  include  buildings,  field  boundaries,  woodland  and  park  pailing; 
there  is  no  indication  of  high  ground. 

‘Scorbrugh’  is  drawn  in  the  north-west  and  consists  of  a church,  one  simple  house 
and  a rather  grander  house,  with  four  adjacent  fields  and  some  woodland.  In  the  east 
is  ‘Arum’  (Arram),  with  two  rows  of  houses  built  on  the  north  side  of  park  paling  which 
sweeps  south-westwards  across  the  map  to  Leconficld  in  the  south-west  corner.  The 
paling  encloses  ‘The  Coursing  Parke’  in  which  Saxton  shows  no  trees — though  Lcland 
commented  that  it  was  ‘meatly  wcllc  woddid’  half  a century  earlier.  ‘Lcckinfelde’  itself 
comprises  two  rows  of  assorted  houses  and  a church,  with  ‘The  Mancr’  to  the  south. 
This  is  a magnificent  looking  moated  building  with  turrets,  long  since  demolished,  but 
again  described  by  Leland  who  says  ‘Lcckinficld  is  a large  house,  and  stondish  within 
a great  mote,  yn  one  very  spacious  courte;  3 parts  of  the  house,  saving  the  meane  gate 
that  is  made  of  bricke,  is  al  of  tymbre.  The  4 parte  is  fair,  made  of  stone,  and  sum  bricke.  ’ 
There  arc  several  comments  on  the  face  of  the  map  concerning  inclosure  and  land  usage. 
It  is  presumed  that  this  map  was  simply  prepared  as  an  estate  map,  but  the  inclusion 
of  three  signatures  below  the  bottom  margin  suggests  that  there  may  be  more  to  it.11 
This  map  is  considerably  earlier  than  Saxton’s  other  work  for  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  and  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  employed  on  an  almost  regular 
basis,  as  he  was  by  the  Governors  of  St.  Thomas’  Hospital  and  the  Savilc  family,  to  map 
their  estates  whenever  the  necessity  arose. 

The  limits  of  Saxton’s  known  local  surveying  work  have  been  expanded  in  both 
directions.  Firstly  we  learn  that  in  March  1585/6  Saxton  was  to  be  invited  by  the 
plaintiffs  to  prepare  a map  of  ‘the  moore  or  wast  in  varyaunces’  in  a case  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holland  in  Lincolnshire,  the  map  to  be  presented  to  the 
Court  at  Boston  the  following  August.  Another  surveyor,  John  Hcxani,  was  to  be 
engaged  by  the  court  for  the  same  purpose.12  Neither  map  survives,  nor  sufficient 
documentary  evidence  to  discover  details  of  the  dispute.  The  Minute  Books  of  the 
Boston  Court  of  Sewers  for  the  wapontakes  of  Skirbeck  and  Kirton,  the  most  likely 
Court,  do  not  commence  until  1702. 

Having  recorded  Saxton’s  first  known  employment  it  is  interesting  to  note  his  last, 
in  March  1609/10,  which  is  likely  to  have  been  his  last  engagement  before  his  death. 
On  this  occasion  Saxton  was  employed  by  a Commission  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Court,  together  with  William  Currer,  Surveyor  of  Crown  Lands  in  the  North,  to 
measure  the  contents  of  Scholes  Wood  (Scholes  Park)  in  Barwick  in  Elmet  in  the  West 
Riding.13  The  two  were  to  ascertain  how  many  trees  had  been  felled  and  purchased  by 
Sir  William  Slingsby,  and  how  many  had  been  misappropriated.  The  King  had  been 
selling  timber  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  in  order  to  raise  revenue,  and  in  1609  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  Crown  land  was  commenced.  In  May  of  that  year  the  King 
signed  an  indenture  which  effectively  entailed  royal  lands  and  surveyors  were  employed 
for  many  years  in  assessing  their  value  and  recommending  management  improvement. 
Saxton  might  well  have  found  regular  employment  with  the  Crown,  but  his  days  were 
numbered  and  younger  men  took  over  where  he  left  off. 

The  final  discovery  tells  us  that  Saxton  was  employed  to  survey  the  glebe  land  in 

1 1 Regretfully  time  has  not  permitted  further  research  into  the  background  history  of  this  map.  The 
signatures  are  those  of  Rob:  Constable,  Willm.  Ingilby  and  a third,  almost  illegible,  whith  may  be  R. 
Stapylton. 

12  Central  Reference  Library,  Lincoln:  MS.  Fens  Antiquities  Vol.  1 pp.21 5-6. 

13  P.R.O.,  D.L.  5/25f.  98-9.  This  and  the  above  were  first  noted  by  R.  A.  Skelton  in  Saxton's  Survey  of 
England  and  Wales,  Amsterdam  (1974)  p.19. 
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Kirby  Underdale  in  the  East  Riding,  some  13  miles  north  east  of  York.  The  survey, 
written  out  by  Robert  Gylmyn,  the  parson,  is  dated  22  March,  1592/3  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Parish  Register.14  Saxton  surveyed  590  acres,  a twelfth  part  whereof  being  the 
glebe.  His  findings  in  this  survey  are  given  in  acres,  roods,  dayworks,  perches  and  parts 
of  perches,  an  unusual  breakdown  of  measurement  as  although  Saxton  generally  used 
dayworks,  a measurement  not  used  by  other  northern  surveyors,  he  is  not  known  to 
have  used  the  smaller  measurement  of  parts  of  perches  before.  (The  largest  number  of 
parts  listed  is  fourteen  so  he  probably  worked  on  sixteen  parts  to  a perch).  Eight  men 
were  appointed  in  the  Commission  and,  as  it  says  ‘the  nayme  of  the  Survayer  was 
Christoffcr  Saxton  a westeron  ma  that  mesuryde  the  land.’  We  presume  ‘westeron’ 
refers  to  Wcsterton,  the  hamlet  near  his  home  at  Dunningley — rather  a derogatory 
description!  A further  survey  was  undertaken  in  June  1602  but  on  that  occasion  a 
‘mesurer  of  land’  called  Grcme  (Graham?)  Sykes  of  Hube  (Huby?)  was  employed,  a 
surveyor  not  previously  known. 

As  a postcript  it  may  be  recorded  here  that  the  survey  of  Mcthley  which  could  not 
be  traced  in  1979, 15  has  been  located  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester. 16  It  is 
in  Sir  John  Savile  of  Mcthlcy’s  Commonplace  Book  which  contains  a collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Mexbrough  and  their  lands.  The  book 
was  at  one  time  owned  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips.  The  survey  is  basically  as  transcribed 
by  Darbyshire  and  Lumb  in  their  History  of  Methley,] 7 but  there  are  errors  in  their 
transcription  and  anyone  interested  in  the  subject  would  be  advised  to  consult  the 
original.  There  arc  other  items  in  the  book  in  a hand  very  like  Saxton’s,  and  quite, 
possibly  his,  but  not  signed  by  him,  relating  to  ‘A  view  taken  of  the  Stallcs  and  roames 
in  the  Church  of  Mcthclcy  . . . 1593’,  and  ‘The  viewe  of  the  Paill  and  wall  of  the 
Churchycard  of  Meathley  taken  sexto  January  . . .’  (1593).  If  these  are  indeed  by  Saxton 
it  shows  a new  involvement  in  matters  of  a more  parochial  nature  than  we  have  come 
to  expect. 

The  addition  of  these  recent  discoveries  now  raises  the  total  of  known  Saxton 
manuscript  maps  executed  to  twenty  eight  (including  authentic  copies),  with  seventeen 
written  surveys  and  evidence  of  a further  ten  having  been  prepared.  The  fact  that  two 
of  the  above  only  came  to  light  this  last  week  suggests  that  the  list  may  even  be  out  of 
date  at  the  time  of  publication. 


14 

15 
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Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  York:  PR.K/U.l.  We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  D.  M.  Smith  for 
drawing  this  to  our  attention. 

Evans  & Lawrence,  pp. 89-91 . 
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FRENCH  IMMIGRANTS 
AND  THE  IRON  INDUSTRY 
IN  SHEFFIELD 

By  Brian  G.  Awty 


Originating  in  the  Sheffield  Iris  of  15  September  1803,  the  story  of  the  part  played  by 
Huguenot  refugees  in  the  growth  of  the  cutlery  trades  in  and  around  Sheffield  eventually 
found  its  way  into  Ludwig  Beck’s  massive  Geschichte  des  Eisensd  According  to  the 
original  story,  signed  by  ‘A  Descendant  of  a Refugee’,  George,  sixth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  responsible,  as  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  refugees  in  the 
Yorkshire  area,  for  their  establishment  ‘in  great  numbers’  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield.  Later  versions  of  the  event  gave  1570  as  the  date  of  their  arrival  and  further 
embroidered  the  part  played  by  immigrants  in  the  cutlery  trades. 

It  was  Professor  Lloyd  who  first  subjected  this  story  to  critical  analysis  in  1913, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  ‘The  only  scraps  of  local  evidence  of  a positive  character 
that  can  be  adduced  are  derived  from  industrial  terminology  and  technique.’  Such 
evidence  is  in  itself  intrinsically  strong  and  in  making  his  finding  that  the  examination 
of  family  names  yielded  a negative  result,  Lloyd  added  the  qualification  that  this  was 
‘to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  illiterate  workers,  especially  remembering  the  rapidity  with 
which  foreign  names  became  anglicized,  and  the  notorious  indifference  to  orthography 
of  those  responsible  for  entries  in  Parish  Registers.’1 2  Somewhat  more  controversially, 
in  a quite  recent  work  dealing  with  the  metal  workers  of  the  Sheffield  region,  David 
Hey  has  written  that  the  more  elaborate  claims  of  village  specialization  being  the  result 
of  settlement  by  Huguenot  refugees  are  ‘easily  discredited  as  no  foreign  surnames  have 
been  found  in  the  parish  registers,  and  people  with  very  local  names  were  working  these 
crafts  before  the  years  of  the  Huguenot  persecutions.’3  David  Hey  is  certainly  correct 
in  the  second  part  of  this  statement  and  his  conclusions  would  appear  to  be  supported 
by  the  lay  Subsidy  rolls  of  1568  and  1598  for  the  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill.4 5 
Whereas  sixteenth-century  Subsidy  rolls  for  the  south-eastern  counties  contain  the 
names  of  considerable  numbers  of  foreigners  who  were  subject  to  an  alien  tax,  not  a 
single  entry  for  such  taxation  was  recorded  in  these  two  rolls  which  cover  the  Sheffield 
area. 

However,  in  this  article  parish  register  entries  will  be  used  as  the  main  element  in  a 


1 L.  Beck,  Geschichte  des  Eisens  in  technischer  und  kultur-geschichlicher  Beziehung  (Braunschweig,  1893-5), 
2.  AbtDasXVI.  und  XVII.  Jahrhundert,  p.881. 

2 G.  I.  H.  Lloyd,  The  cutlery  trades:  an  historical  essay  in  the  economics  of  small  scale  production  (1913),  p.105. 

3 D.  Hey,  The  rural  metalworkers  of  the  Sheffield  region:  a study  of  rural  industry  before  the  industrial  revolution 
(Leicester,  1972),  p.lOn. 

4 Public  Record  Office,  E 179.  208/230  (1568)  and  271  (1958).  No  returns  appear  to  survive  for  this 
wapentake  for  the  intervening  years. 

5 Parish  registers  consulted  in  manuscript  were  those  of  Royston  (at  Sheffield  Central  Library), 
Ashburnham,  Buxted,  Frant,  Maresfield  and  Waldron  (at  the  East  Sussex  Record  Office).  A transcript 
of  the  Worth  parish  register  is  available  both  at  the  East  Sussex  Record  Office  and  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Genealogists.  The  vicar  of  Rotherham  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  examine  the  microfilms  of 
Rotherham  parish  registers  on  deposit  at  Rotherham  Public  Library.  Printed  registers  were  consulted  in 
the  case  of  Norton  (L.  L.  Simpson,  ed.  The  Parish  registers  of  St.  James,  Norton.  1559-1812  ( Sheffield,  1908)), 
East  Grinstead  (Sussex  Record  Society,  vol.  24),  Burford  (Shropshire  Parish  Registers,  Diocese  of  Hereford, 
vol.  16),  Sedgley  (Staffordshire  Parish  Register  Society , 1941)  and  Sheffield  (Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society , 
vols.  58,  60,68,  74). 
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proof  that  workmen  of  French  nationality  or  descent,  though  not  Huguenots,  did  settle 
in  the  Sheffield  area  from  the  1570s.  It  will  be  shown  that  their  arrival  was  connected, 
not  with  the  cutlery  trades,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the  blast  furnace  into  south 
Yorkshire  around  1573,  and  consequently  that  it  marked  the  most  important  single  step 
in  the  industrialization  of  Sheffield.  Finally,  some  remarks  will  be  made  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  penetration  of  the  local  cutlery  trades,  with  the  conclusion  that  though  their  role 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  it  was  not  negligible.  It  is  hoped  to  show  that  by  1633 
Sheffield  had  its  first  Master  Cutler  of  immigrant  stock. 

The  period  of  religious  persecution  can  usefully  be  regarded  as  dating  from  1559, 
when  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  ended  over  50  years  of  wars  between  France  and 
Spain.  Both  governments  turned  to  the  suppression  of  religious  dissent  and  in  France 
the  religious  wars  commenced  in  1562,  causing  the  first  of  several  waves  of  Huguenot 
refugees  to  flee  the  country,  The  flow  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  more  constant, 
if  less  spectacular. 

But  two  families  of  French  origin — those  of  Vintin  and  Perigoe — which  later  each 
contributed  three  apprentices  to  the  Company  of  Cutlers,6  were  working  in  the 
ironworks  of  the  Weald  well  before  the  period  of  the  persecutions.  William  Perigoe, 
‘forgefiner’  of  Attercliffe,  who  married  at  Sheffield  in  1657  must  have  been  from  the 
same  family  as  John  Perago,  one  of  the  seven  French  ironworkers  employed  by  parson 
William  Levett  in  Sussex  in  1544. 7 Similarly,  Samuel  Vintaine,  forge  carpenter  at 
Carburton  forge,  Nottinghamshire,  in  17058  must  have  been  descended  from  the  family 
of  two  Frenchmen,  Peter  and  John  Vinton,  employed  in  other  Sussex  ironworks.9 
Commencing  with  the  marriage  of  William  Vintin  at  Rotherham  in  1611,  intervening 
members  of  this  family  appear  in  the  Rotherham  and  Sheffield  parish  registers  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  from  1674  onwards  in  that  of  Norton,  Derbyshire.  The 
Sheffield  parish  register  shows  that  the  Peter  Vintin  married  in  1657  was  a carpenter  at 
Attercliffe  forge,  whilst  the  William  Vintin  who  married  in  1659  was  a hammerman 
there. 

Kimberworth  and  Wadsley  are  the  first  blast  furnaces  known  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sheffield  and  both  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  Attercliffe  Hammers 
for  1590.  But  the  220  tons  of  bar  iron  produced  by  these  forges  in  the  year  commencing 
November  1585,  the  first  year  from  which  accounts  survive,  is  a high  enough  output 
to  suggest  that  supplies  of  pig  iron  were  already  being  received  from  more  than  one 
furnace  by  then.  Bloomery  iron  continued  to  be  made  in  the  Sheffield  area  for  some  time 
to  come.  220  tons  of  bar  iron  was  a not  insignificant  additional  amount  by  sixteenth 
century  standards,  and  on  the  evidence  of  outstanding  debts  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
first  two  years  of  accounts,  Sheffield  may  have  been  for  some  years  a net  exporter  of 
iron.  The  largest  outstanding  debts  at  this  time  were  those  of  the  Fletcher  family  of 
Makcney,  near  Duffield,  Derbyshire. 10  According  to  H.  R.  Schubert  the  furnace  built 
around  1582  at  Heanor,  not  far  from  Duffield,  was  the  earliest  to  be  established  in  the 
south-Yorkshire-Dcrbyshire  area.11  The  evidence  of  the  Shrewsbury  accounts  seems  to 
make  this  unlikely.  Firstly,  a combination  producing  220  tons  of  bar  iron  would  have 

6 R.  E.  Leader,  History  of the  Company  of Cutlers  in  Hallamshire  (Sheffield,  1906),  vol.  2,  pp.317,  381. 

7 B.  G.  Awty,  ‘Provisional  identifications  of  ironworkers  among  French  immigrants  listed  in  the 
Denization  rolls  of  1541  and  1544’  in  Wealden  iron:  Bulletin  of  the  Wealden  Iron  Research  Group,  16  (1979), 
pp.2-1 1 ; no.  39. 

8 A.  Raistrick,  ‘The  south  Yorkshire  iron  industry,  1698-1756’  in  Transactions  of  the  Newcomen  Society,  19 
(1940),  p.73. 

v Awty,  op. cit.,  in  n. 7 nos.  54,  97. 

10  Archives  Division,  Sheffield  Central  Library,  Arundel  Castle  Manuscripts  (hereafter  ACM)  S 116.  I wish 
to  acknowledge  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  M.C.,  and 
the  Director  of  Libraries,  Sheffield,  to  consult  these  documents. 

11  H.  R.  Schubert,  History  of  the  British  iron  and  steel  industry  (1957),  p.181. 
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taken  some  time  to  build  up.  Secondly,  had  the  Heanor  furnace  been  established  first, 
large  sales  from  Sheffield  in  that  direction  would  have  been  unlikely. 

A change-over  to  the  indirect  method  of  iron  manufacture  could  be  carried  out  only 
with  the  help  of  a large  body  of  skilled  workers.  Not  only  were  furnace  and  forge 
workers  needed;  they  must  be  supported  by  several  kinds  of  ancillary  workers  such  as 
miners,  forge  carpenters  and,  perhaps  most  numerous  of  all,  wood  colliers.  Only  the 
Midlands,  south  Wales  and  the  Weald  had  such  workers  in  1570  and  probably  the  Weald 
was  the  only  area  that  had  them  in  abundance.  Altogether  up  to  twenty  or  thirty  workers 
may  have  been  needed  to  get  the  Sheffield  venture  on  its  feet, 12  and  though  they  may 
in  the  main  have  been  single  rather  than  married  men,  we  might  hope  that  some  of  them 
would  be  noticed  in  the  parish  register.  So  late  in  the  century  half  of  this  work  force 
might  have  been  of  English  descent,  but  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  trace  a few  workers 
bearing  names  of  French  origin.  In  practice  it  seems  possible  to  identify  five  such  names, 
four  of  which  occur  in  the  Sheffield  parish  register  during  the  1570s.  In  order  of 
appearance  they  are  Lawrence  Dippray  (1573),  Giles  Maryon  (1576),  John  Valliance 
(1576)  and  Jordan  Russell  (1577).  Russell  was  married  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Sheffield, 
whereas  for  the  three  other  men  the  dates  are  those  of  their  marriages. 

Dippray  was  himself  a Frenchman.  He  contributed  (Lawrens  Dupre)  4 d as  an  alien  to 
the  Subsidy  levied  in  Netherfield  hundred,  Sussex,  in  February  1559/60.  He  is  possibly 
identical  with  Laurence  servant  to  John  French  wTho  contributed  another  4 d to  the  Subsidy 
of  September  1572  in  Shiplake  hundred,  Sussex,13  and  may  have  been  a worker  at 
French’s  Stream  furnace  in  Chiddingly  parish  at  that  time.  The  entries  for  Dippray  in 
the  Sheffield  register  run  from  November  1573  to  September  1580.  By  the  end  of  1582 
he  was  back  in  Sussex.  Waldron  parish  adjoins  Chiddingly  on  the  north  and  entries  in 
that  register  indicate  his  residence  there  from  late  in  1582  until  his  death  in  October  1593. 

The  English  born  Giles  Marion,  who  was  married  at  Sheffield  in  January  1575/6, 
appears  to  have  been  back  in  Sussex  by  December  1577,  when  the  baptism  of  his 
daughter  Jane  is  recorded  in  the  Buxted  register.  She  was  also  buried  at  Buxted  the 
following  April,  but  this  is  the  last  entry  for  Marion  in  that  register.  He  probably  found 
employment  in  the  west  Midlands,  for  here  the  register  of  Burford  parish  in  south 
Shropshire  records  the  burial  of  a hammerman  of  that  name  on  13  April  1600. 

The  Russell  family  was  one  of  the  more  important  to  have  come  from  France,  several 
members  who  migrated  around  1520  having  become  denizens  in  1541  and  1544. 14 
Among  their  descendants  appear  to  have  been  the  Nicholas  Russell  who  was  buried  at 
Norton  in  Derbyshire  in  1625  and  the  William  Russell  of  Norton  forge  who  was  married 
at  Sheffield  in  1659.  The  Russells  were  connected  with  the  running  of  bloomery  forges 
in  north  Lancashire  and  Cumbria  from  1630  onwards15  and  their  persistence  in  the  iron 
trade  is  illustrated  by  an  entry  of  1783  in  the  Thrybergh  parish  register,  which  shows 
that  John  Russell,  forgeman,  was  the  son  of  John  Russell  of  Makeney  forge, 
Derbyshire. 16 

There  were  two  Jordan  Russells,  both  probably  English  born,  since  neither 
contributed  to  the  alien  subsidies.  One  was  the  son  of  Onyan  Russell,  a Frenchman  of 
Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex,  (hammer  maker  according  to  the  Westminster  Denization  roll 


12  In  1549  the  number  of  workers  at  Sheffield  furnace  in  Sussex  was  23  and  those  at  Worth  numbered  33 
(but  Worth  was  a double  furnace  specializing  in  the  casting  of  ordnance),  E.  Straker,  Wealden  iron  (1931), 
pp.414,  462. 

13  E 179.  190/266  (1559/60)  and  283  (1572). 

14  Awty,  op.cit.,  inn. 7,  nos.  2,17,18,21,37,171,204. 

1r>  Awty,  ‘Force  forge  in  the  seventeenth  century’  in  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 

Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society , 77  (1977),  p.iOl. 

16  This  entry  is  from  the  Bishop’s  transcript  of  the  register  held  at  the  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical 
Research. 
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of  1544, 17  but  almost  certainly  a hammerman),  whose  will  was  dated  25  February  1558/ 
9. 18  This  was  probably  Jordan  Russell  of  Salehurst,  Sussex,  who  died,  presumably 
unmarried,  prior  to  16  March  1564,  when  administration  of  his  goods  and  chattels  was 
granted  to  his  French  born  brother,  Peter  Russell  ofCowden,  Kent,  hammerman. 19  Our 
Jordan  Russell  may  have  been  a son  of  this  Peter  Russell.  He  was  married  at  Maresfield 
on  7 June  1562  to  Margery  May  of  Frant.  Baptismal  entries  for  their  children  occur  at 
Frant  in  1566  and  1569  and  on  7 October  1571  at  Buxted,  all  in  Sussex.  The  entries  for 
Jordan  Russell  in  the  Sheffield  register  commence  in  October  1577  and  continue  for  the 
next  five  years. 

The  Valliance  family  of  Sheffield  needs  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Vallence  family 
of  Wirksworth  in  Derbyshire,  members  of  which  may  have  moved  to  Sheffield  at  a later 
period.  I connect  John  Valliance  of  Sheffield  with  John  Valyants  or  Valliance  of 
Dallington,  Sussex,  an  immigrant  collier  whose  will  was  proved  in  1 560,  and  his  brother 
Richard,  another  immigrant  who  was  buried  at  Ashburnham  in  1562.  Since  there  were 
two  other  John  Valliances  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  in  Sussex  and  since  the  sixteenth- 
century  parish  register  for  Dallington  no  longer  survives,  it  is  quite  impractical  to  prove 
the  relationship  of  the  Sheffield  John  Valliance  with  the  Sussex  family.20  That  he  was 
an  ironworker  is  hardly  in  doubt.  He  himself  was  buried  at  Royston  on  12  August  1597 
and  when  administration  of  his  goods  was  granted  on  18  August  1597,  the  Doncaster 
Act  Book  described  him  as  John  Valiance  of  Monckbretton  smithies  2]  His  daughter  Alice 
was  baptised  at  Royston  on  29  April  1593  and  when  buried  at  Norton  in  Derbyshire 
in  1601,  she  was  described  as  daughter  of  John  Valliance  lately  of  Attercliffe,  so  that  his 
connexion  with  Attercliffe  forges  appears  clear  enough.  Valliance  and  his  wife  were 
among  persons  presented  at  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  court  in  January  1578  for  wearing 
hats  and  not  caps  in  Sheffield  parish  church  in  breach  of  the  sumptuary  laws22  and  entries 
for  him  occur  with  regularity  in  the  register  until  1591,  after  which  he  moved  to 
Monckbretton.  His  elder  son  Jasper  was  baptised  at  Sheffield  in  1588  and  like  his  sister, 
Alice,  was  buried  at  Norton,  but  not  until  1621.  It  was  the  younger  son,  George 
Valliance,  baptised  at  Royston  4 February  1594/5,  who  later  became  a prominent 
member  of  the  Company  of  Cutlers  and  in  1633  was  chosen  Master  Cutler  of  Sheffield.23 

The  fifth  worker  of  French  ancestry  found  in  Sheffield  in  the  1570s  was  James  Tyler. 
In  April  1578  he  was  amerced  Kh  in  the  earl’s  court  for  “a  ffraye  made  upon  Nicholas 
Sanderson  of  Sheffield  and  for  blood  drawen  at  the  same  ffraye”  and  the  description  of 
him  as  founderer  furnishes  the  final  proof  that  the  earl’s  Sheffield  ironworks  date  from 
the  1570s.24  The  Tylers  came  to  this  country  from  Normandy  at  various  dates  between 
1524  and  153425  and  whereas  the  Russells  were  in  the  main  forgemen,  most  of  the  Tyler 
family  were  founders.  A James  Tyler  was  made  denizen  in  1544  and  it  was  probably 
he  who  contributed  as  an  alien  to  the  Subsidy  of  1549  in  Danehill  Horsted,  along  with 
Robert  and  Anthony  Tyler,  who  had  earlier  been  listed  in  a subsidy  as  workmen  of  Sir 
William  Barrentyne.26  But  our  James  Tyler  was  probably  the  man  of  that  name  who 

17  Awty,  op.cit.  in  n.7,  no.  171. 

18  East  Sussex  Record  Office,  Lewes  Archdeaconry  Probate  Registers,  A4,  fol.  527. 

19  Idem,  A5,  fol.  155. 

20  Awty,  op.cit.  in  n.7,  no.  11;  Lewes  Archdeaconry  Probate  Registers,  A4,  fol.  420. 

21  Index  of  wills  in  the  York  Registry,  1594-1602,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series,  24  (1898), 
p.196. 

22  ACM,  SI  16,  fol.  5. 

23  A further  name  of  probable  recent  French  provenance  which  occurs  in  the  Royston  parish  register  from 
1590  onwards  is  that  of  John  Morrell.  Morrell  had  previously  been  at  Sheffield  (1587  and  possibly  1583). 
For  members  of  this  family  in  Sussex  see  Awty,  ‘Identifications  of  ironworkers’,  nos.  42,  76,  150.  The 
name  Lambert,  common  both  as  a first  name  and  as  a surname  among  the  immigrant  ironworkers,  is 
found  at  Royston  from  1 588,  but  is  much  less  certainly  of  recent  French  provenance. 

24  ACM,  S 116,  fo.  lv-2. 

25  Awty,  op.cit.  in  n.7,  nos.  58,  75,  81, 95,  118,  119,  186. 

26  Idem,  no.  186;  E 179.  190/191  (1543)  and  237  (1549). 
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married  at  East  Grinstead  in  1565  and  whose  son  was  buried  at  Worth  in  March  1570/1, 
but  for  whom  further  entries  seem  not  to  occur  in  Sussex.  Nor  do  any  entries  concerning 
him  occur  in  the  Sheffield  register,  but  the  Quintin  Tyler  buried  at  Sheffield  in  1617  must 
certainly  have  been  of  the  same  family.  In  the  North  Staffordshire  ironworks  the  Tylers 
attained  a position  of  some  prominence  as  founders  and  are  included  in  Richard  Parrott’s 
Account  of  the  parish  of  Audley  (1733).2/  The  family  are  also  represented  later  at  Wadsley 
forge,  Anthony  Tyler  being  the  father  of  two  sons,  both  of  whom  became  Freemen  of 
the  Company  of  Cutlers  around  1700. 28  James  Tyler  himself  may  have  moved  to  the 
Midlands  and  have  been  the  founder  of  Ettingsall  furnace,  near  West  Bromwich,  who 
was  buried  at  Sedgley  in  1604. 

How  far  do  these  facts  take  us  in  our  search  for  a precise  date  for  the  move  of  the  iron 
industry  to  Sheffield?  Dippray  was  certainly  fast  off  the  mark  in  Sheffield.  Though  his 
bride  of  November  1573  bears  what  appears  to  be  a French  name,  he  fathered  an 
illegitimate  child,  baptised  in  April  1574,  whose  mother  seems  to  have  a local  surname. 
This  suggests  that  he  arrived  in  Sheffield  not  later  than  the  summer  of  1573,  whilst  his 
contribution  to  the  Subsidy  of  September  1572  in  Sussex  excludes  the  first  nine  months 
of  that  year.  A date  late  in  1572  or  early  in  1573  is  also  compatible  with  what  we  know 
of  the  movements  of  Jordan  Russell  and  James  Tyler,  the  only  two  of  our  five 
ironworkers  for  whom  there  could  be  earlier  entries  in  the  Sussex  parish  registers. 

The  date  1573  fits  well  into  the  general  picture  of  the  spread  of  the  indirect  process 
of  iron  manufacture,  coming  just  over  ten  years  after  the  building  of  Cannock  furnace 
in  the  Midlands.29  It  means  that  the  first  of  the  Sheffield  furnaces  might  have  been  put 
in  blast  during  the  winter  of  1 573/ 4 — the  first  in  south  Yorkshire  and  slightly  preceding 
Rievaulx  furnace  in  the  north  of  the  county,  which  was  set  in  blast  in  1577. 30 

It  also  fits  well  into  what  is  known  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  other  iron  interests. 
His  first  furnace  was  built  at  Shifnal,  Shropshire,  in  1564, 31  which  from  its  Lizard  forge, 
would  have  competed  with  the  Cannock  works  in  the  Birmingham  market.  His  furnace 
at  Whitchurch,  near  Goodrich  castle,  Herefordshire,  was  in  production  by  1575, 32 
presumably  to  supply  the  Bristol  market,  but  it  would  be  rather  surprizing  for  the 
Sheffield  works  to  have  been  delayed  to  a later  date  than  this.  On  13  October  1575,  the 
earl’s  son  Gilbert  wrote  from  Sheffield  to  the  countess,  ‘Perence  and  the  workmen  were 
not  then  (on  Wednesday)  redy  to  goe  toward  Gotherydge:  but  I hastened  them  so  muche 
that  yesterday  they  wente  early.  There  is  gone  with  Perence,  Loe,  Swyfte  and  one  other; 
they  meane  to  consyther  what  may  be  donne  of  the  oulde  weare,  & if  they  see  no 
possibilitie  of  recoverie  thereof  this  winter,  then  to  vewe  the  new  place  that  is  spoken 
of,  and  get  all  thinges  in  redines  that  presently  uppon  my  commynge  thither  it  may  goe 
in  hande.’33  It  seems  then  that  all  may  not  have  been  plain  sailing  with  the  water  supply 
to  the  earl’s  other  new  ironworks.  Finally,  may  not  something  of  the  very  real  interest 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  promoting  the  iron  trade  be  revealed  in  the  first  question, 
which  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Sheffield  Iris,  he  directed  to  the  1570s 
immigrants,  ‘not  Can  you  make  a knife?  but  “can  you  make  anything  in  the  iron  steel 

•v”34 

way? 

As  to  the  penetration  of  immigrants  into  the  local  metal  trades,  I should  wish  to 

27  R.  Parrott,  ‘An  accountt  who  hath  enjoyed  the  severall  estates  in  the  parish  of  Audley  and  hamlett  of  Talk 
in  the  county  of  Stafford  for  200  years  last  past  1733’;  edited  by  S.  A.  H.  Burne,  in  Staffordshire  Historical 
Collections  (1944),  pp.35-6. 

28  Leader,  Company  of  Cutlers , vol.  2,  p.379. 

29  Schubert,  British  iron  and  steel  industry , p.  179. 

30  Idem,  p.  181  n.3. 

31  Idem,  p.  180. 

32  Idem,pA84. 

33  J.  Hunter,  Hallamshire:  the  history  and  topography  of  the  parish  of  Sheffield,  etc.;  new  and  enlarged  edition 
by  A.  Gatty  (1869),  p.  1 1 4. 

34  Lloyd,  Cutlery  trades,  p.  102. 
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suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  eight  apprentices  from  the  Perigoe,  Vintin  and  Tyler 
families  mentioned  above,  thirty  entries  relating  to  the  Almond  (1),  Averill  (1), 
Bartholomew  (4),  Gell(e)y  (7),  Gillam  (4),  Grout  (1),  Jolly  (1),  Jordan  (2),  Lambert  (1), 
Longley  (1),  Russell  (3)  and  Tyler  (4)  families  very  probably  relate  to  the  descendants 
of  French  immigrant  ironworkers.  The  dates  of  these  apprenticeships  suggest  that  such 
penetration  occurred  quite  gradually  and  rather  late.  In  this  regard,  the  fact  that  the 
Master  Cutler  of  1633  was  of  immigrant  stock  may  be  seen  as  an  instance  of  an  exception 
proving  the  rule  rather  than  otherwise.  John  Valliance  obviously  died  leaving  a 
numerous  young  family,  without  known  relatives  in  the  area.  It  would  have  been  natural 
for  the  earl  himself  to  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare  by  seeing  to  their  apprenticeship 
in  various  trades,  in  which  case  the  break  with  the  father’s  calling  would  have  occurred 
quite  naturally.  It  is  certain  that  the  last  word  on  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  said.35  As 
far  as  concerns  the  ironworkers  dealt  with  here,  what  is  perhaps  most  impressive  is  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  remained  within  the  industry  which  their  ancestors  had 
brought  to  these  shores  and  which  their  skills  gradually  spread  far  and  wide. 


35  The  immigrant  ironworkers  in  the  Weald  included  several  Gillets  (Awty,  ‘Identifications  of  ironworkers’, 
no.  126;  descendants  of  Gillet  Russell,  no.  18,  took  the  surname  Gillet  alias  Russell,  no.  99  was  possibly 
a brother  of  no.  126)  and  a family  Bennet  alias  Biney  (and  many  variants,  e.g.,  burial  of ‘Peter  Bene  the 
collyer’,  Ashburnham,  17July  1573).  Though  the  names  Gillot  and  Binney  certainly  occur  in  the  Sheffield 
area  before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  question  of  what  prpportion  of  later  bearers  of  these  names  was 
indigenous  needs  to  be  investigated. 
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MID-WHARFEDALE, 

1664-17431 

By  May  F.  Pickles 

I 

Much  that  has  been  said  about  English  village  communities  in  the  pre-industrial 
period  stems  indirectly  from  a study  of  towns.  Studies  such  as  Dr.  Wrigley’s  of  London 
in  the  period  1650-1750  and  Professor  Chambers’s  of  Nottingham  in  cl664-1800  leave 
us  in  little  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  country  people  found  fresh  forms  of  employment 
in  the  developing  centres.2  Since  this  happened  during  a period  when  total  population 
was  either  stagnant  or  growing  but  slowly,  it  follows  that  many  village  communities 
were  severely  reduced  in  size.3  These  depictions,  it  has  been  argued,  in  no  way 
jeopardized  the  nation’s  supply  of  food  since  farming  innovation  introduced  or  extended 
in  the  period  ensured  a substantial  rise  in  agricultural  out-put  per  head.4  Such 
agricultural  development  surely  suggests  a modicum  of  rural  prosperity,  yet  it  is 
sometimes  commented  that  town  migration  was  due  to  a ‘worsening  of  rural  conditions 
involving  a depression  of  the  standard  of  living  of  those  forced  to  remain.’5  Work 
directly  on  the  abandoned  rural  settlements  has  been  slight,  largely  due  to  poorer  quality 
documents  at  source.  Consequently  the  position  of  the  abandoned  settlement  in  what 
was  a period  of  undoubted  national  prosperity  is  obscure.  Accordingly  the  present  essay 
will  attempt  to  analyse  the  changing  economic  and  social  conditions  of  several  rural 
communities  within  the  region  of  mid-Wharfedalc  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
between  1664  and  1743  and  to  relate  these  findings  to  patterns  of  migration  history  over 
the  same  period  of  time. 

Basically  what  follows  is  a study  of  contrasts.  On  the  one  hand  we  shall  be  looking 
at  a rural  hinterland  represented  by  eight  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  chapelries, 
Conistonc,  Linton,  Burnsall,  Rylstonc,  Bolton  Abbey,  Addingham,  Ilkley  and  Weston, 
and  on  the  other  a marketing  centre  co-terminous  with  a single  parish,  Otley. 

Sources  available  chiefly  consist  of  probate  inventories,6  parish  registers7  and  two 


I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Wendy  R.  Childs  for  reading  earlier  drafts  of  the  present  essay  and  for 
generously  helping  me  with  its  presentation  and  style.  For  advice  and  encouragement  during  the  intitial 
and  final  stages  ol  research  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  C.  F.  Forster.  I also  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mason 
for  helping  me  to  interpret  the  agricultural  content  of  probate  inventories  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Eagle  for  checking 
some  of  the  inventorial  figures  used  in  the  text.  The  responsibility  for  the  final  version  of  course  is  mine 
alone. 

2 E.  A.  Wrigley  ‘A  simple  model  of  London’s  importance  in  changing  English  society  and  economy,  1650- 
1750’,  Past  and  Present  37  (1967),  pp. 44-70,  hereafter  Wrigley,  1967.  J.  D.  Chambers,  ‘The  Vale  of  Trent, 
1670-1800’,  Economic  History  Review  supplement  3 (1957),  pp.20-1.  For  an  excellent  review  of  existing 
work  on  town-migration  in  England  see  John  Patten,  Rural-Urban  migration  in  pre-industrial  England 
(Oxford,  1973),  School  of  Geography,  research  paper  6. 

3 E.  A.  Wrigley,  Population  and  History  (London,  1969),  p.78,  fig.  3.3. 

j Wrigley,  1967,  pp. 56-8. 

1 R.  A.  Pelham,  ‘The  immigrant  population  of  Birmingham,  1686-1726’,  Transactions  oj  Birmingham 
Archaeological  Society  61  (1937),  pp.52-3. 

6 Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  University  of  York,  inventories  located  in  the  deaneries  of 
Ainstie  and  Craven. 

7 All  registers  are  in  print,  details  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  index  to  parish  registers  at  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  Leeds,  hereafter  YAS. 
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contemporary  surveys,  that  of  the  hearth  tax  listing  of  1664*  and  that  of  the  visitation 
return  ot  Archbishop  Herring  of  1743. ; In  addition  limited  use  is  made  of  the  business 
and  household  accounts  of  two  northern  estates,  Farnlcy  Hall  in  Wharfcdale10  and 
Temple  Ncwsam  near  Leeds.*  1 1 

Several  of  these  sources  prove  defective  at  some  point.  First,  documents  survive  for 
the  parishes  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  only  after  1686.  There  is  therefore  a gap 
of  some  twenty-two  years  for  which  economic  data  relevant  to  our  problem  is 
unavailable.  Neither  do  probate  inventories  and  their  associated  wills  regularly  record 
the  occupation  followed  by  the  deceased  during  his  lifetime  and  all  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  is  that  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  documents  indicate  agricultural 
interest.  Moreover,  although  some  Wharfcdale  will-makers  seem  very  poor  indeed,  the 
possibility  that  probate  inventories  survive  in  unequal  proportions  for  different  social 
classes  cannot  be  ignored.12  Secondly,  few  parish  registers  give  reliable  information 
before  1672  and  one,  that  of  Bolton  Abbey,  does  not  start  until  1689.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bridge  the  gap  caused  by  this  failure  of  evidence  except  in  the  case  of  Bolton 
Abbey  for  which  figures  covering  the  years  1672  to  1689  were  inserted  into  the  material 
so  as  to  permit  each  aggregation  to  commence  at  the  same  time.13  Thirdly, 
contemporary  surveys  inevitably  give  population  in  terms  of  families  or  household 
units.  In  order  therefore  to  convert  this  data  into  terms  consistent  with  that  of  parish 
registers  we  have  assumed  an  average  of4.5  persons  per  family  or  household  unit. 14 

These  defects  notwithstanding,  the  general  trends  of  the  period  are  clear  enough: 
economic  and  demographic  change  within  the  region  of  mid-Wharfedalc  was  sharply 
contrasted.  Farming  activity  drastically  declined  in  the  rural  regions,  emigration  tended 
always  to  be  high  and  real  incomes  fell  to  a very  low  level  indeed;  conversely,  in  the 
marketing  area  farming  activity  dropped  less  sharply,  population  totals  remained  more 
or  less  stable  and  living  standards  improved  out  of  all  recognition. 

II 

Changes  in  levels  of  personal  wealth  and  changes  in  the  structure  of  wealth  are  made 
abundantly  clear  from  an  examination  of  220  probate  inventories,  half  of  which  date  to 
the  period  1686-92  and  half  to  1731-40.  In  each  period  the  sample  is  also  sub-divided 
into  70  from  rural  regions  and  40  from  Otley. 15  Probate  inventories  from  rural  regions 


,s  P.R.O.  E179/210/393,  mm  25-35,  mm  71-80  and  mm  1-24.  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  D.  Purdy  who  kindly 
made  these  figures  available  to  me.  The  return  for  1664  generally  is  the  most  complete  for  this  region, 
but  for  a few  villages  the  return  of  1672  contains  more  detail,  P.R.O.  E179/210/400,  E 1 79/2 10/417,  E179/ 
210/418. 

9  S.  L.  Ollard  and  P.  C.  Walker,  eds.,  ‘Archbishop  Herring’s  visitation  returns,  1743’,  2 vols.,  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society  Record  Series7\  (1927)  and  72  (1928),  hereafter  YASRS. 

10  YAS,  DD  146, box  13. 

11  Leeds  City  Archives,  TN  EA/12,  EA/1 4. 

12  Five  per  cent  of  Wharfcdale  probate  inventories  give  a total  of  £5  or  less. 

13  The  number  of  events  in  Bolton  Abbey  register  in  1689  represents  10  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  recorded 
events  in  rural  parish  registers  for  that  year.  Accordingly  figures  for  the  period  1672-88  have  been  inflated 
to  that  extent. 

14  A multiplier  of  4.75  has  been  suggested  in  P.  Laslett  and  R.  Wall,  eds.,  Household  ami  Family  in  past  tune 
(Cambridge,  1972),  pp.  130-2.  The  lower  multiplier  of  4.5  was  chosen  in  order  to  conform  with  figures 
in  an  earlier  publication,  M.  F.  Pickles,  ‘Mid-Wharfedale,  1721-1812:  economic  and  demographic  change 
in  a Pennine  Dale’.  Local  Publication  Studies  16  (1976),  p.32,  table  12,  hereafter,  Pickles,  1976.  The  choice 
is  quite  arbitrary;  had  it  been  fractionally  different  it  would  not  damage  thestudy’s  aims  in  any  way. 

Probate  inventories  at  the  Borthwick  Institute  are  filed  chronologically;  book  indexes  run  chronologically 
in  1686-92  but  alphabetically  by  period,  1731-40,  and  the  period  1731-40  represents  one  book,  cl  73 1 -7 
and  part  of  another,  c 1738-40.  The  samples  comprise  the  first  70  rural  inventories  and  the  first  40  Otley 
inventories  in  each  period.  Only  one  inventory  was  discarded  on  the  grounds  ot  illegibility.  Some  three 
dozen  inventories  were  transcribed  by  students  ofW.  E.  A.  classes  at  Ilklcy  and  Otley. 
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represent  between  20  and  22  per  cent  of  total  family  heads  recorded  in  burial  registers 
and  in  Otlcy,  between  12  and  14  per  cent,  in  the  relevant  periods. 16 

In  the  period  1686-92  will-makers  in  rural  regions  left  property  worth  on  average  (me- 
dian) £38  but  in  the  period  1 731-40,  £18. 17  In  Otlcy  by  contrast,  people  in  the  first  period 
left  goods  totalling  on  average  £39  but  in  the  second,  £57.  The  distribution  ol  this  wealth 
changed  markedly.  During  the  seventeenth  century  46  per  cent  of  the  sample  from  rural 
regions  included  items  of  bonds,  bills  and  mortgages,  compared  with  23  per  cent  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  the  same  time  the  median  value  of  the  items  increased  from  £18 
to  £21 , suggesting  perhaps  that  small  people  were  being  squeezed  out  ol  the  picture.  In 
Otlcy  on  the  other  hand  the  proportion  of  will-makers  leaving  bonds,  bills  and 
mortgages  increased  from  40  per  cent  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  50  per  cent  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  median  figure  in  this  case  advancing  from  £29V2  to  £55.  Among 
the  farmers,  the  domestic  wealth  proportion  of  the  combined  total  of  household  and 
farm  goods  rose  from  36  to  42  per  cent  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
in  rural  regions  and  from  37  to  44  per  cent  in  Otlcy.  At  the  same  time  the  median  value 
of  the  goods  fell  from  £10  to  £81/a  in  rural  regions  but  rose  from  £10  to  £14  in  Otlcy. 
In  each  district  the  agricultural  percentage  fell  in  the  same  proportions  with  the  median 
figure  in  rural  regions  dropping  from  £26  to  £12  and  in  Otlcy  from  £19V2  to  £16V2.  The 
most  important  factor  influencing  changes  in  levels  of  personal  wealth  and  changes  in 
the  structure  of  wealth  was  undoubtedly  private  savings. 

From  these  changes  in  inventorial  values  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  were  corres- 
ponding changes  in  standards  of  living.  The  ‘goods  and  chattels’  recorded  in  probate 
inventories  tell  us  exactly  what  these  standards  were. 

Ill 

The  probate  inventories  show  that  throughout  the  period  of  our  enquiry  the  agrarian 
economy  of  mid-Wharfedale  was  predominantly  pastoral  with  perhaps  92  per  cent  of 
all  farming  wealth  in  rural  regions  devoted  to  pastoral  activities  and  in  Otley  approxi- 
mately 76  per  cent  (Table  V).  They  also  show  that  on  individual  farms  the  amount  of 
farming  activity  declined,  with  livestock  declining  by  more  than  33  per  cent  in  rural  reg- 
ions and  10  per  cent  in  Otlcy;  at  the  same  time  the  extent  of  the  sown  arable  was  severely 
reduced  on  most  holdings.  The  inventories  provide  us  moreover  with  the  details  to  fill 
out  this  general  picture. 

Cattle  keeping  was  the  most  important  element  in  pastoral  farming  in  each  part  of 
the  dale.  Approximately  73  per  cent  of  rural  parish  inventories  and  between  68  and  75 
per  cent  of  Otlcy  inventories  carry  evidence  of  cattle  keeping  in  these  centuries  but  the 
median  size  of  individual  herds  was  declining  (Table  I). 


16  These  figures  are  extremely  conservative,  for  the  count  includes  all  widows,  though  widows  in 
Wharfcdalc  seldom  left  inventories,  and  also  all  persons  who  might  conceivably  be  family  heads,  though 
no  family  status  was  given,  for  comparison  see,  V.  H.  T.  Skipp,  ‘Economic  and  social  change  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  1530-1649’,  Agricultural  History  Review  18  supplement  (1970),  p.86Tnd  n.3  W.  G.  Hoskins, 
Essays  in  Leicestershire  history  (Liverpool,  1950),  p.  135.  J.  A.  Johnston,  ‘The  Probatf  inventories  and  wills 
of  a Worcestershire  parish,  1676-1775’,  Midland  History  1 (1971),  p.21,  table  1,  hereafter  Johnston,  1971. 
R.  Fieldhouse  and  B.  Jennings,  A History  of  Richmond  and  Swaledale  (London,  1978),  p.320,  n.9. 

17  For  comparison,  37  probate  inventories  from  Swaledale  villages  in  the  North  Riding  dated  to  the  1680s 
produce  a median  figure  of  £30  and  34  inventories  dated  to  the  1730’s  produce  a median  of  £19.  These 
figures  were  calculated  from  raw  inventory  totals  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  Fieldhouse.  In  Wharfcdalc 
the  drop  of  inventory  values  is  supported  on  the  evidence  of  recorded  pauper  burials  at  Linton,  the  only 
parish  which  regularly  records  this  information  in  these  decades.  The  figures  arc  as  follows:  1664-80,  nil: 
1681-1700,  ml:  1701-20,  2: 1721-40,  82: 1741-60,  46:  1761-80,  12. 
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Tabic  I 

Size  and  distribution  of  herds  (excluding  working  beasts) 1 8 


Herd  size 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

19-21 

22+ 

med- 

ian 

no.  of 
rec’ds 

total 

animals 

Rural  regions 

17th  century 

11 

4 

11 

9 

6 

4 

1 

5 

9 

51 

570 

1 8th  century 

24 

11 

1 

5 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

52 

365 

Otley 

17th  century 

11 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

1 

3 

7 

30 

250 

18th  century 

13 

6 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

27 

160 

Cattle  herds  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  primarily  kept  for  dairy- 
ing. Out  of  a total  of  567  animals  mentioned  in  seventeenth  century  rural  parish  records 
59  per  cent  rising  to  71  per  cent  were  listed  as  kine,  cows,  whys,  calves  and  one  year 
old  heifers,  and  in  Otley  out  ofa  total  of247,  77  per  cent  rising  to  87  per  cent.  Particularly 
noticeable  also  is  the  decline  in  fat  stock,  dropping  altogether  57  per  cent  as  against  dairy, 
25  per  cent. 

Bulls  are  rarely  encountered  in  probate  inventories,  being  mentioned  six  times  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  five  in  the  eighteenth,  yet  one  bull  could  adequately  serve  no 
more  than  about  30  cows. 19  Possibly  many  Wharfedale  bulls  escaped  notice  in  the  inven- 
tories because  privately  owned  herds  were  served  by  town  bulls.  Certainly  earlier  we 
find  (in  Ilkley)  that  ‘every  husbandman  in  Ilkley  in  his  due  course  shall  take  the  towne 
bull  into  ther  custodie  and  meate  him  well  in  winter  time’.20 

The  keeping  of  cattle  had  another  importance  in  Wharfedale’s  domestic  economy: 
John  Taylor  of  Denton  (Otley  parish)  whose  total  estate  in  1686  was  appraised  at  £552 
65  0 d left  ‘leather  and  bark’  to  the  value  of  £185  while  the  rest  of  his  estate  was  comprised 
of  household  goods  valued  at  £56,  farm  goods  worth  £221  and  bonds  for  £90.  From  these 
figures  it  would  appear  that  a considerable  proportion  ofjohn  Taylor’s  fortune  was  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  tanned  hides  to  local  craftsmen. 

The  conventional  view  that  sheep  farming  provided  the  main  source  of  revenue  of 
Pennine  Dales  farmers  two  or  three  centuries  ago  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of 
these  contemporary  records  (Table  II). 


18  The  style  of  this  and  subsequent  tables  referring  to  livestock  is  largely  modelled  on  Johnston,  1971,  p.27, 
table  5. 

Ian  Kershaw,  Bolton  Priory : the  economy  of  a northern  monastery  1286-1325  (Ox  ford,  1973),  p.99. 

Ilkley  court  roll,  37  Eliz.,  YAS,  MD  59/12. 
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Tabic  II 

Size  and  distribution  of  flocks 


Flock  size 

1-10 

11-20 

21-50 

51-100 

101+ 

med- 

ian 

no.  of 

records 

total 

animals 

Rural  regions 

17th  century 

7 

7 

13 

6 

2 

25 

35 

1794 

18th  century 

9 

5 

8 

5 

2 

25 

29 

1200 

Otley  parish 

17th  century 

10 

6 

6 

1 

1 

15 

24 

506 

18th  century 

3 

2 

7 

3 

1 

241/2 

16 

555 

Flocks  of  sheep  were  kept  by  69  per  cent  of  farmers  who  left  inventories  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  54  per  cent  in  the  eighteenth.  The  changes  in  median  flock  size 
indicate  a tendency  for  small  sized  flocks  to  disappear  over  time. 

Flocks  of  sheep  in  mid-Wharfedale  seem  not  to  have  been  highly  valued  as  a source 
of  wool  since  few  probate  inventories  in  these  centuries  carry  items  of  raw  wool  or 
alternatively  items  of  household  goods  which  might  conceivably  be  connected  with  the 
spinning  of  raw  wool  into  yarn  or  the  weaving  of  spun  yarn  into  cloth.  Articles  such 
as  looms,  spinning  wheels,  wool  combs  and  parcels  of  raw  wool  appear  in  28  probate 
inventories  (25  per  cent)  dated  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  15  (14  per  cent)  to  the 
eighteenth.21  This  means  that  less  than  half  the  inventories  which  provide  evidence  of 
sheep  farming  give  any  indication  that  the  deceased  or  members  of  his  family  had 
occupied  themselves  with  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  winter  months.  Moreover, 
amounts  of  raw  wool  found  in  stock  at  the  time  of  death  arc  generally  rather  small  when 
compared  with  what  has  been  found  in  other  places,  suggesting  that  people  were  not 
even  interested  in  producing  for  sale.  Even  allowing  for  seasonal  yariations  one  or  two 
stones  of  wool,  the  produce  of  six  to  eleven  sheep,  seems  to  have  been  3II  that  was  left 
by  the  average  Wharfedale  farmer  two  or  three  centuries  ago.22  In  marked  contrast  wool 
weights  of  18  stones,  24  stones  and  about  30  stones  were  apparently  not  uncommon  in 
the  upland  regions  of  sixteenth-century  Lincolnshire.23  Exceptionally  three  farmers  left 
amounts  of  raw  wool  totalling  between  4 and  6 stones  and  one,  Thomas  Pearson  of 
Draughton  who  died  in  1686,  left  wool  in  his  parlour  to  the  value  of  £20,  that  is  60 
stones.24  Each  of  these  four  farmers  had  owned  sheep  flocks  of  above  average  size,  the 
largest  being  that  of  Thomas  Pearson  with  655  sheep  and  20  lambs.  This  dearth  of  textile 
activity  is  confirmed  by  employment  patterns  in  the  period  1721-40  when  only  6 per 
cent  of  all  adult  males  in  mid-Wharfedale  were  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing 
cloth.25 

The  fall  in  the  number  of  horses  both  in  rural  regions  and  Otlcy  can  reasonably  be 

21  Compare,  H.  Thwaite,  ‘Abstracts  of  Abbotside  Wills,  1552-1688’,  YASRS  130  (1967),  pp. 65-130,  in 
which  30  inventories  out  of  a total  of  56  (54  per  cent)  provide  evidence  of  wool  textiles,  often  stocking 
making,  between  1658  and  1688. 

22  A figure  of  2V£lbs.  a fleece  seems  likely.  See,  J.  D.  Marshall,  ‘The  domestic  economy  of  the  Lakeland 
yeoman,  1660-1749’,  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society 
73  (1973),  p.193  and  n.7,  hereafter  Marshall,  1973.  C.  B.  Robinson,  ed.,  ‘Rural  economy  in  Yorkshire 
in  1 641,  being  the  farming  and  account  books  of  Henry  Best,  of  Elmswell  in  the  East  Riding  of  the  County 
of  York’,  Surtees  Society  33  (1 857),  pp.24,  27. 

23  J.  Thirsk,  English  Peasant  Farming  (London,  1957),  pp.85-6. 

24  6sSd  is  the  value  of  a pound  of  raw  wool  in  probate  inventories  in  the  seventeenth  century;  unfortunately 
no  amount  can  accurately  be  calculated  for  the  eighteenth  century. 

25  This  figure  is  based  on  197  references  to  wool  workers  out  of  a total  of  3231  occupations  listed  in  seven 
baptismal  registers  in  the  period  1721-40.  For  a discussion  on  the  use  of  occupational  recordings  from 
parish  registers  see.  Pickles,  1976,  pp.14-5. 
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ascubcd  to  a declining  interest  in  growing  crops  (Table  III).  Otherwise  horses  for 
essential  transport  were  likely  to  remain  at  a fairly  high  level.  Articles  such  as  carts, 
coups,  saddles  (including  pack  saddles)  and  several  items  connected  with  equestrian 
travel  frequently  appear  in  the  inventories.  Noticeably,  there  are  very  few  large  size 
studs  and  those  that  exist  were  probably  developed  for  carrying,  as  for  instance  John 
Carrick’s  stud  ot  17  horses  at  Conistone  used  perhaps  for  transporting  lead.26  More 
usually  farmers  kept  one  or  two  mares  with  foals,  indicating  breeding  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  farm  itself. 


Tabic  III 

Size  and  distribution  of  studs 


Stud  size 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Rural  regions 

1 7th  cent. 

23 

13 

7 

4 

1 8th  cent. 

21 

1 1 

2 

4 

Otley  Parish 

1 7th  cent. 

10 

7 

3 

2 

1 8th  cent. 

5 

6 

3 

2 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 10+ 

med- 

ian 

no.  of 
records 

total 

animals 

1 

1 

1 

1 — — 

2 

51 

112 

— 

1 

— 

— — 1 

2 

40 

85 

3 

1 

2 

1 — 

2 

29 

85 

3 

1 

— 

— — ] 

2 

21 

70 

Pig-keeping,  never  a speciality  of  the  district,  also  declined.  In  the  rural  regions  the 
number  of  farmers  keeping  pigs  dropped  from  16  to  3 and  in  Otley  from  11  to  8.  The 
average  number  of  pigs  per  farm  was  low  being  1.8  rising  slightly  to  2.3  in  rural  regions 
and  stable  at  about  4.5  in  Otley. 

To  round  off  this  description  of  animal  farming  in  mid-Wharfedale  we  have  extracted 
from  the  inventories  such  information  as  they  contain  on  animal  values  (Table  IV). 
These  show  a persistently  upward  trend  between  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  to  find  in  view  of  price  trends  over 
the  same  period  i^see  below  fig.  1). 


Tabic  IV 


sheep 

Mean  average  value 
cattle 

ot  animals 
pigs 

horses 

oxen 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

s.d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.d. 

1 7th  century 

5 5 

1 14  7 

7 0 

2 1 8 

3 1 7 

1 8th  century 

6 4 

1 19  0 

12  1 

2 12  2 

3 15  0 

net  increase 

11 

4 5 

5 1 

10  6 

13  5 

The  nature  and  extent  of  arable  farming  cannot  be  even  so  roughly  estimated  as 
pastoral.  As  Dr.  Marshall  found  in  his  survey  of  Lakeland  inventories  any  ‘calculation 
of  quantities  and  acreage  is  much  hindered  by  the  prizers’  habit  of  lumping  together 
“corn  and  hay”  in  the  same  entry’,27  and  in  Wharfedale  even  when  ‘quantitites  and 
acreages’  arc  separately  distinguished  the  terminology  is  often  ambiguous;  ‘a  day’s 
work’,  ‘a  load’  or  ‘a  mough’  arc  some  of  the  colloquialisms  that  occur.  In  attempting 
to  resolve  this  problem  we  have  produced  alternative  sets  of  figures.  Table  V indicates 
the  frequency  with  which  given  crop  values  occur  in  the  inventories,  and  Table  VI  the 
frequency  of  different  types  of  crops. 


26 

27 


See,  A.  Raistrick,  Old  Yorkshire  Dales  (London,  1967),  pp.  1 14-5,  hereafter  Raistrick,  1967. 
Marshall,  1973,  p.200. 
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Tabic  V 


Value  of  arable  crops  separately  distinguished 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1-5 

6-10 

11-20 

21-50 

51  + - 

no.  of 
records 

total 

crop 

value 

(1) 

total  farm 
goods  value 

(2) 

(1)  as  °/ 

°f  (2) 

Rural  regions 

1 7th  cent. 

12 

3 

4 

— 

— 

19 

101 

2200 

5 

1 8th  cent. 

3 

— 

2 

3 

1 

9 

251 

1986 

13 

Otley  Parish 

1 7th  cent. 

8 

7 

3 

3 

1 

22 

276 

1353 

20 

1 8th  cent. 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

12 

344 

1257 

27 

Table  VI 

Arable  crop  frequency  by  type  and  hay 


Crops:  barley 

oats 

wheat 

unsp. 

corn 

beans 

peas 

rye 

maslin 

no.  arable 
rape  croprecs. 

no.  hay 
records 

Rural  regions 

1 7th  cent. 

12 

9 

2 

23 

3 

1 

— 

— 

50 

29 

18th  cent. 

4 

6 

5 

12 

6 

— 

— 

1 

1 35 

22 

Otley  parish 

1 7th  cent. 

11 

15 

10 

12 

9 

1 

1 

— 

59 

22 

1 8th  cent. 

3 

5 

7 

8 

4 

1 

— 

3 

31 

13 

From  both  sets  of  figures  it  appears  that  the  acreage  of  sown  arable  on  most  small  sized 
farms  was  declining.  Conversely,  on  a handful  of  large-sized  farms  it  increased.  The 
decline  in  fodder  and  hay  crops  is  closely  linked  with  the  decline  in  animal  numbers. 
More  importantly  the  decline  in  arable  farming  as  a whole  reflects  the  period’s  tendency 
towards  regional  agricultural  specialization.  In  such  circumstances  it  would  be  natural 
for  farmers  on  less-wcll-endowed  soils  such  as  these  in  mid-Wharfedalc  to  abandon  corn 
cultivation  entirely  and  rely  on  grain  imports.  The  pressure  in  this  direction  might  be 
reinforced  by  the  agricultural  depression  in  the  1730s.28 

In  view  of  the  decline  in  the  size  of  the  sown  arable  on  individual  farms  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  teams  of  working  oxen  declined  too.  In  Otlcy  these  were  kept  by  28  per 
cent  of  farmers  who  made  wills  in  the  seventeenth  century  compared  with  7 per  cent 
in  the  eighteenth.  The  corresponding  figures  from  rural  regions  were  17  per  cent  and 
11  per  cent.  Teams  of  working  oxen  are  usually  found  on  large-sized  farms.  For 
example  men  like  Joseph  Maude  of  Lindley  (Otley  parish)  whose  total  farming  assets, 
valued  in  1737  at  around  £80,  of  which  no  less  than  25  per  cent  was  tied  up  in  land  crops 
owned  four  beasts. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  poultry.  Hens,  geese,  ducks  and  goslings 
appear  in  probate  inventories  less  frequently  than  might  be  expected.  In  rural  regions 
poultry  is  encountered  in  documents  twice  in  each  century  and  in  Otley  12  times  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  4 in  the  eighteenth.29  The  value  of  a hen  was  approximately 
5 d and  a goose  8 d.  Few  farmers  owned  more  than  16  birds  though  John  Mawd  of  Burley 
(Otley  parish)  had  ‘pullana,  geese,  ducks  and  hens’  to  the  value  of  £1  indicating  some 
three  dozen  birds  in  all. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  agrarian  content  of  probate  inventories  indicates  a 
farming  decline  on  individual  Wharfcdalc  farms  already  suggested  by  the  decline  in  total 
wealth  on  these  farms,  as  shown  in  section  II  of  the  present  study.  What  is  still  obscure, 
however,  is  how  far  these  probate  inventories  reflect  a general  farming  decline.  It  could 
be  argued  for  example  that,  while  the  average  sizc-of  herds  in  probate  inventories  had 


28  G.  E.  Mingay,  ‘The  Agricultural  depression  1730-50’,  Economic  History  Review  second  series  8 (1956), 
pp.  323-38. 

The  situation  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  found  by  J.  H.  Bcttcy  and  D.  S.  Wilde,  ‘The  probate 
inventories  of  Dorset  fanners,  1573-1670’,  The  Local  Historian  12,  5,  (1977),  pp.  233-4. 
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declined,  a far  greater  proportion  might  be  being  held  by  a growing  group  of  small 
people  who  do  not  figure  in  probate  inventories,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  dairy 
farming  and  stock  breeding  in  the  region  may  not  have  changed  at  all.  This  would 
happen  if  farm  holdings  had  diminished  in  size  because  of  inheritance  customs  ruling 
at  the  time.  But  in  fact  we  see  no  evidence  of  this.  The  rule  of  primogeniture,  which 
protects  larger  holdings,  was  much  favoured  by  Wharfedale  will-makers  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  Partible  inheritance,  favoured  in  any  ease  by  only  a few,  is  a disintegrating 
factor  only  if  the  population  is  growing,  which,  as  we  shall  show,  it  was  not.  Where 
population  was  stable  or  in  decline,  as  in  mid-Wharfedale,  then  surplus  sons  disinherited 
in  some  families  could  simply  take  up  holdings  of  those  families  for  whom  no  sons 
survived.30  We  conclude  therefore,  that  even  allowing  for  some  margin  of  error  caused 
by  uneven  sampling  the  probate  inventories  do  indicate  a farming  decline  in  general. 

IV 

One  of  the  obstacles  encountered  in  using  these  probate  inventories  as  indicators  of 
domestic  change  is  the  lower  recording  of  individual  items  in  the  later  documents.  In 
Wharfedale  for  example  the  number  of  household  goods  separately  recorded  in 
documents  dated  to  the  seventeenth  century  is  22  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  eighteenth. 
This  in  itself  is  not  evidence  of  a decline,  it  simply  means  that  appraisers  in  later  periods 
lumped  more  items  together  and  called  them  ‘huslcment  of  the  house’.  The  comments 
that  follow  therefore,  are  based  on  figures  which  indicate  the  relative  importance  of 
different  classes  of  goods  in  the  different  periods  (Table  VII). 

These  figures  show  that  throughout  the  period  of  our  enquiry  living  standards  in 
Otley  households  consistently  ruled  higher  than  in  rural  regions,  but  also,  and  this  is 
the  important  point,  living  standards  generally  did  slightly  improve.  This  is  particularly 
marked  in  methods  of  seating.  Stools  and  forms,  commonly  used  in  seventeenth- 
century  houses  gave  way  to  wooden  chairs  which  even  in  cottage-sized  houses  were  later 
found  in  regular  use.  Coincident  with  the  disappearance  of  stools  and  forms  was  the 
disappearance  of  cushions,  most  of  which  were  straw-filled  pieces  of  cloth,  31  valued  in 
coppers.  In  the  later  period  too,  four-legged  tables  had  practically  taken  over  from 
simple  planks  on  stands  that  formerly  served.  Similarly,  antique  pieces  such  as  arks  and 
coffers  were  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion  while  dressers,  chests  of  drawers  and  clothes 
presses  were  coming  in.  Beds  were  on  the  increase,  especially  in  the  rural  regions  where, 
as  section  V will  show,  the  population  was  declining;  thus  an  increase  in  bed  numbers 
would  constitute  a significant  improvement  in  standards  of  living.  Yet  a very  obvious 
example  of  poverty  here  is  the  complete  absence  of  blankets,  sheets,  pillows  and  bed 
hangings  from  the  later  records.  This  seems  to  suggest  a deterioration  in  bedding  quality 
to  such  an  extent  that  these  items  were  simply  included  under  ‘beds  and  bedding’,  a 
phrase  which  occurs  in  the  documents  some  hundred  times  in  each  sample.  At  the  same 
time  eighteenth-century  houses  were  decidedly  warmer,  since  more  downstairs  rooms 
had  fire  hearths,  though  the  luxury  of  an  upstairs  hearth  was  comparatively  rare.  As 
regards  the  more  sophisticated  items  such  as  clocks,  seeing  glasses  and  close  stools, 
improvement  was  very  slow  indeed. 

With  small  items  in  everyday  use  we  find  the  picture  is  much  the  same.  For  instance 
in  rural  parish  households  pewter  tableware  was  in  general  use  throughout  the  period 
even  by  relatively  poor  persons.  But  in  Otley,  although  pewter  tableware  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  very  popular  indeed,  its  popularity  did  not  continue  into  the 
later  period.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  more  utilitarian  claywares  were  replacing 


30 

31 


I am  grateful  to  Dr.  R.  S.  Schofield  for  this  suggestion. 
I owe  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  Ilkley. 
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pewter.  Indeed,  considering  the  amount  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  pottery 
found  in  the  town  fields  of  the  district  the  marked  absence  in  probate  inventories  of 
ceramics  generally  is  extremely  puzzling.32  Predictably  silverware  declined  in  the  rural 
regions  but  rose  where  wealth  was  greatest,  as  in  Otley.  Woodenwares  seem  to  have 
been  going  out  of  fashion,  though  the  evidence  here  is  not  entirely  convincing.  Articles 
of  brass  on  the  other  hand  remained  in  constant  use  throughout  the  period.  As  might 
be  expected,  items  of  copper,  tin  and  gold  were  comparatively  rare  at  any  time.  Most 
significantly  ironwares  made  substantial  gains,  reflecting  not  only  general  experiments 
in  cheap  iron  making  but  more  particularly  those  at  Kirkstall,  then  an  industrial  village 
2V2  miles  north-west  of  Leeds.  A new  slitting  mill  was  built  at  Kirkstall  about  1690  and 
from  1704  to  1710,  when  continuous  records  become  available,  the  sales  averaged  £2,400 
a year,  but  for  the  next  12  years  the  figure  rose  to  £4,000  and  over  a period  of  21  years, 
averaged  £3, 500. 33  Undoubtedly  such  innovations  at  the  Kirkstall  forge  were 
responsible  for  cheap  iron  goods  in  the  district. 

Table  VII  Frequency  and  Distribution  ofHousehold  Goods. 

Rural  regions  Otley  Parish 


1 7th  cent 

1 8th  cent 

1 7th  cent 

1 8th  cent 

no.  of 

no.  of 

no.  of 

no.  of 

Article 

items 

% 

items 

% 

items 

% 

items 

% 

stools 

88 

6 

43 

4 

95 

9 

40 

4 

forms 

63 

4 

23 

2 

57 

5 

19 

2 

chairs 

283 

20 

330 

32 

230 

21 

303 

33 

long  settles 

25 

2 

23 

2 

6 

1 

15 

2 

cushionsT 

31 

2 

1 

<1 

30 

3 

3 

<1 

tables 

130 

9 

119 

11 

105 

10 

103 

11 

stands 

28 

2 

5 

<1 

24 

2 

5 

1 

boards  & shelves 

60 

4 

9 

1 

50 

5 

20 

2 

beds 

157 

11 

149 

14 

122 

12 

122 

13 

blankets,  sheets 
pillows  etc. 

155 

11 

_ 

55 

5 

32 

4 

arks 

54 

4 

27 

3 

32 

3 

10 

1 

coffers 

22 

2 

4 

<1 

13 

1 

— 

— 

chests 

163 

11 

120 

12 

105 

10 

68 

8 

cupboards 

58 

4 

37 

4 

37 

4 

29 

3 

desks  & boxes 

38 

3 

37 

4 

33 

3 

27 

3 

dressers 

2 

<1 

20 

2 

4 

<1 

11 

1 

chests  of  draws. 

2 

<1 

7 

1 

1 

<1 

14 

1 

clothes  presses 

7 

<1 

11 

1 

10 

1 

17 

2 

fire  ranges 

35 

2 

42 

4 

39 

4 

43 

5 

clocks,  various 

14 

1 

15 

1 

4 

<1 

13 

1 

seeing  glass 

6 

<1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

close  stool 

1 

<1 

6 

1 

— 

— 

4 

<1 

Total 

1422 

100 

1035 

100 

1059 

100 

906 

100 

average  no. 
items  per 
inventory 

20 

15 

26 

23 

+ frequency  of  mention,  elsewhere  actual  numbers. 

Note  100%  = Total  number  of  these  articles  in  each  period. 

32  For  a similar  situation  though  at  a much  earlier  date,  see,  H.  E.  Jean  Le  Patourel,  ‘Pottery  as  evidence 
for  Social  and  economic  change’,  in  P.  H.  Sawyer,  ed. , Medieval  Settlement  (London,  1 976),  p.  1 70. 

33  Rodney  Butler,  The  History  oj  Kirkstall  Forge  through  seven  centuries,  1200-1945  (York,  1945),  pp.3-4. 
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Tabic  VIII 


Mean  average  value  of  household  goods 


Article 

chairs 

ranges 

arks 

tables 

chests 

tables  & 
forms 

long 

settles 

5.  d. 

v d. 

v d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

Rural  Regions 

17th  cent. 

2 2(21)  + 

9 0(24) 

7 4(13) 

8 0(9) 

5 6(16) 

9 0(6) 

8 0(2) 

1 8th  cent. 

1 1 1 (22)  + 

7 0 19 

6 4(7) 

7 4(15) 

7 0(21) 

8 6(2) 

4 2(7) 

Otley  parish 

1 7th  cent. 

1 9(8)  + 

7 2(19) 

4 3(4) 

3 6(3) 

5 7(8) 

8 9(3) 

not 

1 8th  cent. 

2 2(13)  + 

13  6(21) 

not.  av. 

12  4(11) 

7 5(9) 

9 7(7) 

available 
13  7(4) 

Note:  + frequency  ot  mention,  elsewhere  actual  numbers. 


Values  of  household  goods,  which  unfortunately  can  be  secured  for  very  few  items 
indeed,  show  trends  which  arc  different  in  rural  regions  and  Otley  (Table  VIII).  With 
one  exception  values  in  rural  regions  moved  downwards  but  in  Otley  upward.  If  the 
value  trends  indicated  by  these  few  examples  apply  to  the  whole  range  of  household 
goods,  then  the  situation  is  a very  telling  one.  The  value  of  these  goods  was  not  their 
manufacturing  cost  but  a notional  local  second-hand  value  depending  not  only  on  the 
condition  of  the  goods  but  also  on  the  relative  demand  for  them.  Thus,  although  the 
goods  being  left  in  rural  regions  might  be  older  and  in  worse  condition  than  those  in 
Otley,  it  might  also  be  true  that  there  was  less  demand  for  such  articles  in  the  rural 
regions,  partly  because  of  emigration  and  partly  because  of  the  much  lower  priority  for 
household  comforts  than  obtained  in  the  town. 

Nothing  very  much  can  be  said  about  houses.  Recording  techniques  in  rural  regions 
and  Otley  were  too  different  to  make  comparisons  at  all  meaningful.34  Nevertheless  a 
numerical  increase  in  houses  with  upper-floor  rooms  seems  clear.  In  rural  regions  it 
occurred  to  the  extent  of  7 per  cent  and  in  Otley,  8 per  cent.  One  reason  for  the  apparent 
dearth  of  building  activity  is  that  most  Wharfcdale  houses  had  been  re-built  once 
already.33  In  rural  regions  this  happened  in  the  period  rl 650-90,  but  in  Otley  there  were 
two  re-builds,  one  in  the  period  cl 650-90  and  a second  (town  only)  between  rl720  and 
1760.  36 

In  sum,  the  rural  regions  consistently  lagged  behind  Otley  in  matters  of  convenience 
and  comfort.  Both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  goods  Otley  was  always  ahead  but  in  each 
district  living  standards  did  improve.37 


V 

Evidence  of  population  movement,  which  in  mid-Wharfedale  is  primarily 
emigration,  can  be  ascertained  from  a study  of  census  totals  based  on  parochial  districts 
for  the  years  1664  and  1743  in  conjunction  with  excess  baptisms  over  burials  from  the 
registers.  If  one  adds  the  number  of  excess  baptisms  recorded  in  the  period  1664-1743 
to  the  number  of  resident  persons  listed  in  1664  and  then  compares  this  figure  with  that 
of  the  estimate  of  1743  the  resultant  shortage  must  be  approximately  equal  to  the  number 
of  emigrant  persons  over  the  same  period. 

These  calculations  show  that,  although  baptisms  exceeded  burials  by  1280  and  1129 
in  the  rural  regions  and  Otley  respectively,  total  populations  fell  from  4658  to  3987  in 
the  former  but  rose  slightly  from  2520  to  2700  in  the  latter.  Totals  of  inferred  emigration 

34  Appraisers  working  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dale  frequently  omitted  to  mention  rooms.  This  might  mean 
either  a one-room  house  or  an  omission  of  detail. 

35  See,  W.  G.  Hoskins,  ‘The  re-building  of  rural  England,  1570-1640’,  Past  and  Present  4(1954),  pp.  44-57. 

36  Pickles,  1976,  p. 38. 

37  Pickles,  1976;  at  the  time  of  writing-my  first  article  on  mid-Wharfedale  this  information  was  not  available 
and  it  was  not  therefore  included  among  the  possible  factors  leading  to  a fall  in  the  death  rate. 
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therefore  were  thought  to  be  1951  in  the  rural  regions  and  949  in  Otlcy.  Moreover,  since 
one  should  probably  be  inflating  baptisms  more  than  burials  and  both  more  in  the  1740s 
than  the  1660s,  in  order  to  correct  for  non-conformity  and  other  missing  events,  these 
figures  arc  likely  to  be  understated. 

If  one  sense  the  foregoing  discussion  attaches  much  importance  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
census  totals  of  1664  and  1743  and  in  view  of  their  known  uncertainty  this  may  be 
considered  unwise.  Confirmation  was  therefore  sought  by  plotting  annual  baptism, 
burial  and  marriage  frequencies  in  the  form  of  nine-year  moving  averages  on  a semi- 
logarithmic  scale.  The  downward  trends  displayed  provided  convincing  evidence  of 
substantial  out-migration  in  the  period  rl680-1710.  Although  the  burial  line  fell  slightly 
earlier  than  the  marriage  one,  which  was  unexpected  in  a period  of  out-migration,  the 
difference  was  slight;  the  fact  that  manages  then  fell  very  fast  indeed  with  burials  and 
baptisms  following,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  burials  lasted  longer  than 
the  decline  in  baptisms  was  considered  presumptive  evidence  of  selective  emigration  of 
young  people  looking  perhaps  for  non-agricultural  employment  in  places  outside  the 

. TO 

region.' 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  destination  of  Wharfedale  emigrants  will  ever  be  known  in  detail. 
Parochial  records  up  to  20  miles  from  Wharfedale  show  very  few  instances  of  a 
Wharfedale  person  moving  in  to  marry  or  live,  but  in  general  the  ultimate  destination 
was  the  town.  In  Leeds  the  death  rate  exceeded  the  birth  rate  for  most  of  the  period  1650- 
1750, 39  yet  the  town  grew,  and  the  population  in  Leeds  in-township  rose  from  between 
4,600  and  6,000  in  1664  to  14,000  in  1754. 4(1  In  the  words  of  Professor  Ashton  ‘they  [the 
towns]  must  have  refreshed  themselves  with  people  from  the  countryside’.41  We  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  postulating  that  many  Wharfedale  people  in  our  period 
emigrated  into  developing  northern  centres  though  some  of  the  more  adventurous  went 
further  afield,  perhaps  to  London  or  Norwich.42 


VI 

Factors  influencing  rural  emigration  in  the  period  1650-1750  were  extremely  complex 
in  England  and  varied  very  much  from  region  to  region.  In  mid-Wharfedale  a careful 
scrutiny  of  the  available  detail  reveals  land  profitability,  land  use  and  country  wage  rates 
as  being  essential  factors  of  the  period.  A fourth  factor,  that  of  poor  harvest  years 
between  1692  and  1698,  which  it  might  be  supposed  accentuated  out-migration,  cannot 
be  positively  identified  with  the  Wharfedale  pattern. 

One  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  out-migration  two  or  three  centuries  ago  was  the 
marginal  quality  of  land.  A survey  of  Yorkshire  farming  wealth  based  on  a sample  of 
over  1,000' probate  inventories  reveals  that  Wharfedale’s  rural  region  was  the  poorest 

3X  Due  to  economic  restraints  a table  and  two  charts  illustrating  this  passage  have  had  to  be  omitted;  readers 
are  referred  to  Pickles,  1976,  pp.32-4. 

39  Minoru  Yasumoto,  ‘Urbanization  and  population  in  an  English  town’,  Keio  Economic  Studies  10  (1973), 
pp.63-7  and  figs.  1 and  2.  M.  Drake,  ‘An  elementary  exercise  in  parish  register  demography’,  Economic 
Elistory  Review  second  series  14  (1962),  pp. 440-1 , tables.  Figures  for  Leeds  in-township  arc  not  separately 
distinguished  in  either  of  the  above  mentioned  studies  until  cl730  but  from  such  information  as  is  available 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  burials  exceeded  baptisms  for  most  of  the  period  1650-1750. 

4n  M.  W.  Bcresford  and  G.  R.J.  Jones,  eds.,  Leeds  and  its  region  (Leeds,  1967),  pp.144,  189. 

41  T.  S.  Ashton,  An  economic  history  of  England:  the  eighteenth  century  (London,  1969),  p.15. 

42  Northern  apprentices  in  London  are  noted  in  L.  Stone,  ‘Social  mobility  in  England,  1500-1700’,  Past  and 
Present  33  (1966),  p.31.  Yorkshire  apprentices  especially  West  Riding  ones  are  noted  in  J.  Patten,  ‘Patterns 
of  migration  and  movement  of  labour  to  three  pre-industrial  East  Anglian  towns1,  Journal  of  Historical 
Geography  2 (1976),  pp.  121-2  and  table  1 . 
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Fig.  1 . Indices  of  wages  and  prices.  Base:  1 739.  Logarithmic  vertical  scale. 
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of  several  agriculturally  unremunerative  regions  in  the  county  (Table  IX). 

Tabic  IX43 

Eight  Yorkshire  farming  groups,  1 688-9  and  two  Wharfedale  groups 


1686-92,  valuations  per  fa 
North 

Cleve-  Yorks. » 

rm 

Holder- 

West 

Riding 

Plain 

of 

W’fedale 

Rural 

Otley 

Dales 

Craven 

land 

Moors 

Wolds 

ness 

Indus’l 

York 

regions 

parish 

Records 

Average 

116 

95 

31 

49 

38 

79 

33 

430 

39 

22 

farm 

value 

£45 

£55 

£67 

£47 

£119 

£83  Va 

£50 

£72 

£41 

£58 

Moreover,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  pastoral  farming  tended  to  stimulate 
movement  from  country  to  town  whereas  arable  farming  in  general  did  not,  and 
significantly  the  size  of  the  sown  arable  in  Otley  was  noticeably  larger  than  in  the  rural 
regions.  In  sum,  ‘conditions  of  agriculture’  particularly  in  rural  regions  offered  few 
incentives  to  permanent  settlement. 

On  a more  general  note,  money  wage  rates  constituted  a factor  no  less  powerful  in 
influencing  decisions  to  settle.  Real  wages,  it  is  sometimes  argued,  went  up  for  most 
classes  of  workers  in  the  period  cl  680-1740. 44  But  such  arguments  tend  to  be  based  on 
figures  mainly  drawn  from  the  records  of  institutions  and  government  departments 
which  because  of  their  contractual  nature  have  only  a limited  bearing  on  the  experience 
of  working  folk  of  the  day.  More  importantly,  these  arguments  do  not  relate  to 
particular  localities.  On  the  contrary,  they  relate  to  large  regions,  as  for  example  the 
whole  of  Lancashire,  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.45  The  accounts  of  two 
northern  estates,  Farnley  Hall  near  Otley  and  Temple  Newsam  some  13  miles  from 
Otley,  offer  good  local  data  and  taken  together  provide  information  on  money  wages 
in  respect  of  husbandry  (men  and  women),  gardening  (men  and  women)  and  building 
in  the  period  rl680  to  1740.  Moreover,  from  Temple  Newsam  we  have  information  on 
retail  prices  of  oats,  malt,  butter  and  meat,  though  with  some  missing  years  mostly  for 
meat  and  butter  prices  between  cl707  and  c 1726.  As  a rule  entries  of  wages  occur  in  the 
bills  and  books  at  a rate  of  eight  or  more  times  a year  and  commodity  prices  at  a rate 
of  seven  or  more  times  a year. 

The  surviving  sources  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  permit  a full  study  of  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  early  eighteenth  century:  we  have  only  four  discontinuous  food  price 
series,  but  know  nothing  about  clothing,  fuel  and  rent;  we  have  money  wage  rates  only 
for  three  types  of  employment,  and  virtually  nothing  is  known  about  unemployment, 
nor  of  supplementary  wages  from  women  and  children,  therefore,  our  investigations 
can  do  no  more  than  attempt  to  show  trends  in  money  wages  and  in  four  specific 
commodities  for  which  intermittent  retail  prices  are  available,  but  bearing  in  mind  that 
in  1789  some  poor  persons  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  expended  between  69  and 
73  per  cent  of  their  total  outgoings  on  food  and  drink,  the  figures  summarised  in  the 
accompanying  chart  (Fig.  1)  are  of  considerable  interest.46 

The  long-term  movements  in  retail  prices  computed  from  available  data  seem  to  be 
fairly  consistent  with  those  provided  from  other  indices  of  the  period.  High-level  prices 

43  Figures  for  Yorkshire  groups  other  than  Wharfedale,  taken  from  W.  Harwood  Long,  ‘Regional  farming 
in  seventeenth  century  Yorkshire’,  Agricultural  History  Review  8 (1960),  p.105,  table  1.  Figures  in  the  table 
represent  farms  in  which  total  valuation  falls  within  the  limits  of  £13  and  £400;  the  mean  figure  was  used 
and  in  our  view  this  has  inflated  the  position  at  Otley.  Using  the  same  totals  but  the  median  instead  of 
the  mean  the  results  are  as  follows,  rural  regions  £33,  Otley  £36. 

44  See  for  example,  E.  H.  Phelps  Brown  and  S.  V.  Hopkins,  ‘Seven  centuries  of  the  prices  of  consumables, 
compared  with  builders’ wage  rates’,  Economica  new  series  23(1956),  p.301.  fig.  2. 

45  E.  W.  Gilboy,  Wages  in  eighteenth  century  England  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1934),  pp. 191-215,  hereafter, 
Gilboy,  1934. 

46  David  Davies,  The  case  oj the  labourers  in  Husbandry  (Bath,  1795),  cited  by  Gilboy,  1934,  p.204,  tables. 
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noted  in  1698,  1709,  1728  and  1740  and  low-level  prices  between  1 701  and  1 707  and  again 
between  1729  and  1733  conform  very  well  with  Professor  Hoskins’s  statements  on 
good  and  bad  harvests.47  Moreover,  the  exceptionally  low  grain  prices  noted  in  the  later 
period  were  the  subject  of  contemporary  comment  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  John 
Potts,  writing  to  Sir  Marmadukc  Constable  about  the  latter’s  estates  at  Everingham, 
frequently  commented  on  the  low  grain  prices  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  tithe  lets 
in  these  years.48  On  the  other  hand  the  advance  in  meat  and  butter  prices  between  1728 
and  1740,  both  of  which  years  admittedly  produced  ‘bad’  harvests,  does  not  tally  with 
any  price  series  known  to  us.  Moreover,  this  seems  to  be  happening  even  though  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  inventories  was  declining,  thereby  indicating  that  supplies  could 
be  the  cause  of  such  a local  movement.  In  sum,  grain  prices  in  this  district  slightly  fell 
over  time  but  prices  of  animal  products  went  up. 

By  contrast  money  wages  remained  remarkably  steady  for  most  classes  of  workers 
in  the  period.  Day  rates  for  gardening  generally  ruled  at  8 d,  9 d or  10 d unless  some 
element  of  construction  were  involved  as  for  example  ‘work  on  the  ponds’  in  which  case 
rates  of  Is,  Is  2d  and  ls4d  were  being  paid  at  Temple  Ncwsam.  Day  rates  for  men  at 
husbandry  were  never  in  excess  of  10 d,  except  at  harvest  time  when  the  rate  was  Is; 
respective  husbandry  rates  for  women  were  8 d and  10 d.  Day  rates  of  building  labourers 
remained  fixed  at  8 d,  10 d and  Is  and  building  craftsmen  at  Is  2d  and  Is  4 d until  at  least 
1738  when  a Is  6 d rate  was  more  usual  at  Temple  Newsam.  Money  wages  of  the  true 
master  remained  stationary  at  Is  6 d in  Wharfedale  but  may  have  been  rising  at  Temple 
Newsam  from  around  1718,  though  in  this  period  quotations  are  often  associated  with 
engagements  involving  above  average  skills  or  alternatively  an  allowance  for  travel. 

Recommended  rates  appear  in  the  books  from  time  to  time  and  they  lend  credence 
to  our  figures.  Building  rates  in  1690  arc  said  to  be  10 d,  Is  2d,  Is  4 d and  Is  6 d and  in 
1733,  10 d,  Is  2d  and  Is  6 d.  In  1738-40  a note  which  probably  refers  to  bricklayers  gives 
rates  of  10 d,  Is,  Is  6 d and  Is  8 d.  Gardening  rates  in  1741-2  arc  said  to  be  8 d and  10 d,  and 
husbandry  rates  in  1733,  8 d and  9dbut  for  a girl  or  woman,  4 d. 

The  wage  stability  summarised  in  Fig.  1 is  at  complete  variance  with  every  other 
printed  series  we  have  seen  save  one;  this  is  from  Oxford  where  money  wages  of 
building  labour  remained  stable  at  approximately  Is  2d  from  1700  to  1770. 49  In  every 
other  published  scries  wages  are  seen  to  rise. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  real  wages.  Real  wages,  as  we  have  said,  reputedly 
went  up  for  most  classes  of  workers  in  the  period  rl680  to  rl740.  Moreover  all 
contemporary  evidence  testifies  that  wage  rates  in  towns  consistently  ruled  higher  than 
in  the  country.50  And  if  it  were  also  true  that  wage  rates  generally  had  a tendency  to 
rise  and  at  the  same  time  living  costs  tended  to  fall,  then  the  incentive  to  emigrate  from 
mid-Wharfcdale,  where  money  wages  remained  stable  and  food  costs  fairly  stable, 
would  be  doubly  great. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  identified  some  of  the  main  causes  of  out-migration 
in  the  valley  settlements  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  there  were 
one  or  two  attractions  to  settlement  in  Otley.  First,  there  is  the  fact  that  employment 
opportunities  in  terms  of  alternatives  to  agriculture  were  appreciably  higher  there  than 
in  the  rural  regions,  66  per  cent  of  total  employments  in  Otley  were  non-agricultural 

47  W.  G.  Hoskins,  ‘Harvest  fluctuations  and  English  economic  history  1620-1759’,  Agricultural  History 
Review  16  (1968),  pp.30-1  table.  The  price  level  of  oats  in  1692  looks  freakish  and  could  be  explained  by 
delivery  of  goods  at  Beal  and  KnOttingley.  At  this  time  the  river  Aire,  on  which  these  settlements  stand, 
was  a navigable  waterway. 

48  Peter  Roebuck,  cd.,  ‘Constable  of  Everingham  estate  correspondence,  1726-43’,  YASRS  136  (1974), 
pp.58,  60,  63. 

49  Gilboy,  1934,  p.220,  chart  39. 

50  Gilboy,  1934,  pp.  186-7  for  examples  of  differential  wage  rates  in  town  and  country. 
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as  against  52  per  cent  in  the  rural  regions  in  the  period  1721-40. 51  This  would  mean  that 
some  disinherited  farmers’  sons  in  Otlcy,  where  the  population  was  growing,  could 
enter  other  forms  of  employment  without  leaving  home. 

Secondly,  Otley  and  its  dependent  settlements  enjoyed  two  advantages  over  the  rural 
regions.  They  had  good  communications  and,  most  important,  they  had  easy  access  to 
both  general  and  cattle  markets.  These  two  amenities  together  provided  an  immediate 
outlet  not  only  for  dairy  produce  and  cattle  but  also  for  animal  by-products  of  all  kinds. 
One  has  only  to  consider  that  during  the  period  1721-40  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  adult  males 
in  Otlcy  town  were  engaged  in  tanning  and  the  associated  leather  trades,  as  against  5 
per  cent  or  less  in  the  rural  regions72  and  the  rural  part  of  the  town  parish,  to  appreciate 
just  what  this  might  mean  in  terms  of  profitable  transactions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  the  possibility  that  Otlcy  was  in  itself 
stimulating  immigration  cannot  be  ignored.  If  this  were  so,  then  the  Redford  hypothesis 
produced  as  long  ago  as  1926,  that  town  migration  was  not  a one-step  movement  but 
on  the  contrary  took  place  in  stages  with  country  people  concentrating  first  on  the  small 
towns  and  thereafter  moving  into  the  larger  units,  might  well  be  true. 53 


VII 

It  is  an  easy  assumption  that  the  decline  in  farming  activity  observed  in  section  III  of 
the  present  study  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  a transfer  of  labour  to  other  forms 
of  employment.  It  can  also  be  assumed,  in  the  light  of  later  discussion,  that  the  majority 
of  original  land  workers  found  alternative  employment  in  places  outside  the  region, 
though  a few  within  the  locality. 

The  departure  of  primary  populations  at  first  sight  seems  ominous  but  could  be  partly 
offset  by  an  acceptance  of  agrarian  innovation  by  those  who  remained.  Enclosure  of  the 
open  fields,  which  in  this  district  began  some  time  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  continued 
throughout  the  early  modern  period  and  in  some  villages  was  virtually  complete  by 
cl730.54  Another  innovation  dated  to  the  late  seventeenth  century  was  liming  of  the 
pastures,  evidence  of  which  is  found  in  valued  and  unvalued  limestones  in  probate 
inventories.55  Also  a primitive  form  of  underground  drainage  undertaken  on  many 
farms  added  a further  benefit  to  the  cold  clay  soils  of  the  district. 56 

How  far  these  limited  improvements  compensated  for  labour  losses  we  have  no  means 
at  present  of  knowing.  In  Otley,  on  less  marginal  land,  it  is  tempting  to  argue  that 
compensation  was  in  full.57  This  would  then  explain  the  curious  and  apparently 
contradictory  situation  of  a decline  in  farming  activity  occurring  contemporaneously 
with  an  increase  in  farming  wealth,  although  another  explanation  could  be  that  farmers 
in  Otley  had  supplemented  their  income  in  other  ways.  Quarrying,  for  example, 

r>1  These  figures  represent  1111  baptismal  entries  out  of  a total  of  1679  at  Otley  and  1097  entries  out  of  a 
total  of21 17  in  rural  regions.  See  Pickles,  1976,  pp.  16,  1 7. 

These  figures  represent  86  baptismal  entries  out  of  a total  of  571  at  Otley  town;  43  out  of  a total  of  1108 
at  Otley’s  dependent  settlements  and  71  out  of  a total  of  1 552  at  six  rural  parishes.  See  Pickles,  1 976,  pp.  1 5, 

1 6 for  explanation  of  number  of  parishes. 

22  A.  Redford,  Labour  migration  in  England,  1800-1850  (Manchester,  1926),  pp. 158-61 . 

34  Ernbsay  pasture  (Bolton  Abey  parish)  for  example  was  enclosed  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  YAS  DD 
1 04.  From  internal  evidence  the  date,  1 660,  written  on  the  back  of  the  document  is  much  too  early.  Personal 
communication  from  Mrs.  Mason. 

55  See  also,  Raistrick,  1967,  pp. 74-80. 

76  Personal  communication  from  Mrs.  Mason. 

Before  such  a notion  is  dismissed  as  too  fanciful  it  is  worth  considering  the  unpublished  results  of  a survey 
of  regional  farming  in  Yorkshire.  These  show  that  a decline  in  farming  activity  had  occurred  in  most  of 
the  eight  farming  regions  of  Yorkshire  between  1688-9  and  1720-2  though  farm  valuations  often  went 
up.  I am  grateful  to  Professor  Bernard  Jennings  for  allowing  me  to  cite  the  work  of  his  Leeds  class  on 
regional  farming  in  Yorkshire. 
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provided  a lucrative  investment  for  anyone  with  capital  to  spare.  But  in  rural  regions 
this  could  hardly  be  true  since  here  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  patterns  of  farming 
wealth  and  patterns  of  farming  activity.  Any  increase  in  yields  that  might  have  occurred 
was  too  inadequate  to  compensate  fully  for  the  labour  losses  that  were  involved. 

Progress  on  the  side  of  non-agrarian  interests  is  much  more  difficult  to  assess,  though 
it  is  an  easy  assumption  that  secondary  and  tertiary  developments  followed  in  the  wake 
of  agriculture.  The  decline  in  farming  activity  and  wealth  in  the  rural  regions  would  hit 
hard  all  secondary  and  tertiary  developments,  not  only  those  based  on  agriculture.  But 
in  Otlcy  with  rising  wealth  and  slightly  rising  population  secondary  and  tertiary 
occupations  would  fall  into  line  and  flourish.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  rural  regions  on  what  was  fairly  marginal  land,  depopulation 
brought  poverty  in  its  train  as  surely  as  over-population  would  otherwise  have  done. 

VIII 

The  records  at  our  disposal  for  the  study  of  the  population,  living  standards  and 
economic  change  in  rural  Yorkshire  are  not  as  comprehensive  as  we  could  wish,  but 
despite  their  occasional  inadequacies  and  problems  they  do  provide  a basis  for  some 
general  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  period  of  English  history  marked  by  the  dates  1650  to  1750 
witnessed  a re-distribution  of  labour  on  a scale  of  quite  unprecedented  proportions. 
Essentially  it  was  a transition  of  labour  from  village  to  town.  It  paved  the  way  for 
England’s  debut  on  the  stage  as  the  first  industrialised  nation  in  the  world;  but  in  the 
process  there  were  some  casualties.  The  rural  regions  of  mid-Wharfedale  were  clearly 
among  them  as  the  draining  of  population  caused  farming  activity  to  drop  and  poverty 
to  rise.  Such  areas  of  out-migration  have  been  as  yet  poorly  studied  but  hopefully 
examination  of  similar  documents  by  researchers  in  other  areas  will  illuminate  the 
affects  of  migration  there  and  make  possible  comparisons  with  Wharfedale’s  bleak 
experience. 
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FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  BOOKS 
IN  SOME  YORKSHIRE 
SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARIES  1785-1805 

By  P.  S.  Morrish 

Recent  studies  by  Bernhard  Fabian  and  others  on  the  circulation  of  British 
publications  in  eighteenth-century  Germany  prompt  an  examination  of  one  aspect  of 
the  converse  which  has  not  received  much  attention — the  incidence  of  modern  foreign- 
language  publications  in  English  libraries  at  that  time. 1 This  study  takes  some 
subscription  libraries  in  Yorkshire  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  uses  their 
contemporary  printed  catalogues.  Once  superseded  such  library  catalogues  arc  liable  to 
be  thrown  away,  yet  if  preserved  long  enough  they  become  historical  evidence  in  their 
own  right,  offering  insight  not  only  into  earlier  literary  tastes  but  also  into  the 
dissemination  of  texts  and  editions.  Of  course  not  every  book  in  a library  may  be  read 
with  equal  attention,  or  equally  often,  but  especially  in  a subscription  library  where  the 
annual  subscriptions  of  the  members  arc  the  principal  source  of  current  income,  the 
purchase  of  a book  normally  presupposes  a reasonable  likelihood  that  some  members 
would  wish  to  read  it. 

In  the  later  eighteenth  century  subscription  libraries  became  a feature  of  English  urban 
society  and  by  1800  there  were  about  one  hundred  of  them.2  Amongst  the  earliest  were 
those  founded  at  Liverpool  in  1758,  at  Warrington  in  about  1760  and  at  Leeds  in  1768; 
most  other  large  towns  and  many  smaller  ones  also  had  them  and  the  Leeds  Subscription 
Library  is  now  the  oldest  surviving  example  still  in  business.  Although  they  may  have 
called  themselves  ‘circulating’  libraries,  as  will  appear  from  some  of  the  catalogues  to 
be  discussed,  they  were  not  the  commercial  profit-making  institutions  which  that  title 
is  now  normally  reserved  for.  Subscription  libraries  limited  the  numbers  of  their 
membership  and  each  member  had  a proprietary  interest  through  purchasing  a share; 
an  annual  subscription  was  also  payable  which  provided  the  library  with  a regular 
income  for  buying  books,  the  stock  of  which  was  allowed  to  cumulate.  Although  most 
of  the  book-stock  was  normally  borrowable  by  the  members,  the  premises  of 
subscription  libraries  often  provided  not  only  suitable  accommodation  for  books  but 
also  facilities  for  reading  and  writing  because  members  soon  began  to  expect  such  a 
library  to  fulfil,  in  part  at  least,  the  role  of  a club.  The  book-stock  itself  would  reflect 
the  aims  and  interests  of  the  membership  and  might  cover  cither  a wide  range  of  subjects 
or  be  restricted  to  certain  fields.  Whichever  were  the  case,  a printed  catalogue  of  the  stock 
might  be  prepared  and  distributed  to  members,  and  occasionally  revised. 

The  books  in  modern  foreign  languages  which  subscription  libraries  stocked  have  a 
multiple  significance.  They  may  suggest  what  competence  in  which  languages-  some 
members  enjoyed.  If  such  evidence  is  taken  from  a sufficient  number  of  libraries  the 

1 B.  Fabian,  ‘English  books  and  their  eighteenth-century  German  readers’,  in  The  Widening  circle,  ed.  P. 

J.  Korshin  (1976),  pp.  117-196.  The  present  author  is  grateful  to  the  librarians  of  the  Bibliotcca  Nazionalc 
Braidense,  Milan,  of  the  Leeds  Library,  York  Minster  Library  and  of  the  Hull,  Leeds  and  York  Public 
Libraries,  also  to  Professor  Vivienne  Mylne  (University  of  Kent),  Professor  G.  A.  Davies  (University  of 
Leeds)  and  to  other  colleagues  for  various  helpful  facilities  and  suggestions;  any  errors  remain  his  own 
responsibility. 

2 F.  Beckwith,  ‘The  Eighteenth-century  proprietary  library  in  England’,  Journal  oj  Documentation,  iii  (1947- 
48),  81-98;  P.  Kaufman,  ‘The  Community  library’,  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Ivii 
(1967),  25. 
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linguistic  competence  of  a whole  section  of  society  might  be  indicated.  The  subject 
matter  ot  foreign  books  may  show  what  was  available  to  a local  English  readership  in 
its  original  form  rather  than  in  translation,  or  as  hearsay,  or  from  refutations  by  English 
writers.  The  presence  or  absence  of  seminal  works  in  philosophy,  economics  and  politics 
may  elucidate  the  extent  to  which  some  English  readers  had  available  to  them  the 
unadulterated  fruits  ot  foreign  speculation.  A collection  of  foreign  scientific  or  technical 
treatises  may  suggest  an  awareness  of  foreign  advances  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
abreast  of  them.  A stock  of  foreign  imaginative  literature  could  have  fired  the  creative 
genius  in  native  writers. 

Such  influences  cannot  be  demonstrated  with  complete  confidence  from  catalogues 
of  stock  alone.  Complementary  evidence  of  how  these  books  were  acquired,  and  of  what 
use  was  made  of  them,  is  also  desirable.  Unfortunately  the  archives  of  subscription 
libraries  of  this  period  are  not  always  helpful  on  either  point,  their  records  in  some  cases 
having  since  perished  entirely.  The  decision  to  purchase  a particular  book  was  usually 
taken  in  committee  but  rarely  is  it  known  how  the  existence  of  the  item  was  ascertained 
in  the  first  place  or  what  arguments,  if  any,  were  given  for  and  against  its  purchase. 
Furthermore,  books  deliberately  acquired  by  purchase  need  to  be  distinguished  from 
random  or  casual  acquisitions  by  gift  which  may  not  have  the  same  significance  in  this 
context  as  those  responsibly  purchased  though  their  subsequent  effect  upon  a reader 
might  be  the  same.  If  registers  of  donations  or  commemorative  book-plates  fail,  this 
important  distinction  may  not  be  possible.  Not  all  gifts  were  necessarily  random  or 
unplanned,  and  this  further  point  has  to  be  remembered.  The  borrowing  of  books  for 
reading  off  the  premises  would  normally  be  recorded  but  old  issue  registers,  like  old 
catalogues,  tend  to  disappear  once  no  longer  current,  though  eighteenth-century  issue 
registers  have  survived  from  a number  of  English  cathedral  libraries  and  from  the  Bristol 
Subscription  Library.3  Some  work  has  been  done  on  these  registers,  especially  by  Paul 
Kaufman,  though  he  has  not  specifically  investigated  cither  stocks  of  books  in  modern 
foreign  languages  or  their  use.4  Unfortunately  only  a partial  record  of  gifts  to  one  of 
the  two  libraries  to  be  principally  investigated  has  survived  and  no  issue  registers  from 
either.  This  should  not  deprive  their  reconstituted  catalogues  of  all  value;  one  of  the  two 
libraries  specialised  exclusively  in  foreign  language  material  whilst  it  may  be  assumed, 
reasonably  for  any  subscription  library  which  flourished  for  any  length  of  time,  that  if 
use  has  to  remain  unquantified  the  presence  of  particular  types  of  book  on  its  shelves 
should  at  least  betray  some  intention  that  they  ought  to  be  read,  if  not  that  achievement, 
and  should  therefore  reflect  potential  local  taste  or  interest. 

Stock-building  by  a subscription  library  was  a cumulative  process  and  the  date  of  any 
catalogue  is  the  approximate  terminal  date  of  a number  of  years  of  collecting.  Too 
narrow  a significance  should  not  be  imputed,  therefore,  to  the  dates  in  the  title  of  this 
survey.  In  one  sense  they  are  arbitrary,  being  imposed  by  what  evidence  has  survived, 
but  if  to  the  period  1785-1805  arc  added  those  years  back  to  the  foundation  of  either 
library,  a period  of  collecting  emerges  which  approximately  covers  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  ancien  regime,  the  French  Revolution  and  the  confused  republican  years  before 
Napoleon  emerged  as  emperor.  During  this  brilliant  but  turbulent  period  French  culture 

3 P.  Kaufman,  Libraries  and  their  users;  collected  papers  (1969),  p.89;  E.  A.  Read,  ‘Cathedral  libraries:  a 
supplementary  checklist’,  Library  History,  iv  (1976-79),  141  ff. 

4 In  his  ‘Reading  vogues  at  English  cathedral  libraries  in  the  eighteenth  century’  (Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  lxvii  (1963),  655-672  and  lxviii  (1964),  48-64,  1 10-132  and  191-202)  Kaufman  arranged  his 
data  so  that  some  foreign  language  reading  matter  was  incidentally  isolated.  Other  analyses  include: — G. 
Waley,  ‘The  Reading  of  Southey  and  Coleridge:  the  record  of  their  borrowing  from  the  Bristol  Library’, 
The  Library,  n.s.,  iv  (1949),  1 14-132;  E.  Brunskill,  18th-century  reading  (York  Georgian  Society,  occ.  paper 
no.  6,  1950);  P.  Kaufman,  Borrowings  from  the  Bristol  Library  1773-1784  (1960),  also  his  ‘A  Unique  record 
of  a people’s  reading’,  Libri,  xiv  (1964-65),  227-242,  and  ‘Readers  and  their  reading  in  eighteenth-century 
Lichfield’,  The  Library , 5th  ser.,  xxviii  (1973),  108-115. 
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was  still  strongly  pervasive  throughout  Europe.  German  letters  were  also  flourishing 
and  the  new  movements  characterised  by  the  labels  Sturm  und  Drang  and  Romanticism 
were  developing  strongly. 

The  Leeds  Foreign  Subscription  Library  was  founded  in  about  . 1778,  mainly  by 
members  of  the  Leeds  Library  who  wished  to  counterbalance  that  Library’s  avoidance 
of  books  in  modern  foreign  languages.  The  two  libraries  shared  premises  and  enjoyed 
some  common  membership,  the  Foreign  remaining  the  smaller.* * * * 5  The  relationship 
between  the  two  cannot  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  in  1814  the  Foreign  Library 
was  dissolved,  its  stock  being  absorbed  by  the  Leeds  Library  which  undertook  to  spend 
at  least  £20  annually  on  the  purchase  of  books  in  modern  foreign  languages.6  Before  this 
amalgamation  the  two  libraries  had  sometimes  issued  their  printed  catalogues  together 
and  the  Foreign  Catalogue  of  1785,  which  was  part  of  one  of  these  joint  publications, 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  to  have  survived.7  It  lists  a stock  of  just  over  100  titles  and  shows 
that  the  membership  was  limited  to  fifty  subscribers,  all  the  shares  having  been  taken, 
one  member  owning  two.  The  list  of  members  which  was  included  in  this  catalogue, 
reveals  that  they  were  predominantly  from  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
community  and  24  of  them  were  to  subscribe  cither  in  their  own  names  or  in  those  of 
their  firms  to  a broadsheet  issued  in  Leeds  in  1791  in  connection  with  the  mechanisation 
of  the  cloth  industry.8  About  65  per  cent  of  the  members  probably  came  from  this  class; 
otherwise  there  were  three  clergy  but  no  women  in  their  own  right.  To  put  this  in 
perspective  it  might  be  noted  that  the  Leeds  Library  itself  had  375  subscribers  in  1785, 
of  whom  48  were  also  members  of  the  Foreign  Library,  and  had  a book-stock  of  about 

3.000  volumes.  The  population  of  Leeds  at  this  time,  including  the  out-townships,  was 
probably  little  more  than  30,000  though  neither  library  confined  its  membership  to  those 
living  within  the  formal  boundaries  of  the  town.9  The  foreign-language  books  which 
the  Leeds  Foreign  Library  had  accumulated  by  1785  arc  identified  and  listed  in  Catalogue 
I,  below.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  library  is  illustrated  by  comparing  that  list  with 
another  catalogue  issued  ten  years  later.10  The  39  additional  items,  representing  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  titles  and  volumes,  which  were  acquired  in  that  period  are 
listed  in  Catalogue  II. 

LIull  Subscription  Library  was  founded  in  1775.  It  issued  a printed  catalogue  in  1805 
which  included  over  50  modern  foreign  language  titles  out  of  a total  stock  of  more  than 

4.000  titles. 1 1 The  general  regulations  of  the  Hull  Library  stated  that  not  more  than  £15 
annually  should  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  such  material  and  since  the  annual 

The  Foreign  Library  is  only  mentioned  briefly  in  the  two  principal  accounts  of  the  Leeds  Library:  Leeds 

Library,  Catalogue  ( 1889),  pp.xviii  and  xxii;  F.  Beckwith,  The  Leeds  Library  ( 1968),  p.44. 

f>  Some  of  the  books  transferred  from  the  Foreign  Library  under  this  agreement  not  only  remain  in  the  Leeds 
Library  but  also  retain  their  original  Foreign  Library  book-plates,  for  example  Lettere  di  Elisabetta  Sofia 

di  Valliere  (Milano,  1785),  noted  below.  The  set  of  the  Encyclopedic  methodique,  also  noted  below,  has  since 
migrated  further,  from  the  Leeds  Library  to  the  Brotherton  Library  of  the  University  ofLecds,  and  despite 

recasing  also  retains  many  of  its  original  Foreign  Library  book-plates,  some  of  which  record  the  date  of 

accession  to  the  Foreign  Library. 

7 A Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Foreign  Circulating-Library  supported  by  a separate  subscription  (Leeds,  1785). 
The  pagination  of  this  catalogue  continues  from  that  of  the  preceding  catalogue  of  the  Leeds  Library  with 
which  it  was  issued.  The  copy  consulted  is  preserved  in  the  Local  History  Collection  ofLecds  Public 
Library. 

s W.  B.  Crump,  ‘The  Leeds  woollen  industry,  1780-1820’,  Trans,  of  the  Thoresby  Society , xxxii  (1931),  319. 

’ F.  Beckwith,  ‘The  Population  ofLecds  during  the  Industrial  Revolution’,  Trans,  of  the  Thoresby  Society , 
xli  (1954),  1 8-1 96  and  401 . 

1(1  A Catalogue  oj  the  books  in  the  Foreign  Circulating-Library  at  Leeds  (Leeds,  1795).  A copy  of  this  is  also 
preserved  in  Leeds  Public  Library. 

11  A Catalogue  numerical  & alphabetic  of  the  books  in  the  Subscription  Library  at  Hull  (Hull,  1805).  The  copy 
consulted  is  preserved  in  Hull  Public  Library.  The  archives  of  the  Hull  Subscription  Library  are  now  in 
the  Brynmor  Jones  Library  of  the  University  of  Hull  but  the  material  does  not  contain  any  issue  registers 
to  show  the  use  of  the  library.  A brief  account  of  the  Hull  Subscription  Library  may  be  found  in  Victoria 
County  History:  Yorkshire,  East  Riding,  i (1969),  425-426. 
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subscription  of  one  guinea  would  have  been  paid  by  some  450  members,  that 
expenditure  may  have  been  only  about  3 per  cent  of  a year’s  income.  Since  this  library 
stocked  English  and  foreign  material  and  offered  its  members  equal  access  to  both  for 
the  one  subscription,  it  cannot  be  too  closely  compared  with  the  Leeds  Foreign  Library, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  other  exclusively  foreign  subscription  library  in  any 
Yorkshire  town  at  this  time  and  as  a sea-port  used  by  Leeds  trade,  Hull  usefully 
complements  its  inland  partner  in  this  context.  In  1805  the  Hull  Subscription  Library 
had  about  450  members  and  the  population  of  Hull  in  1801  had  been  about  29,000.  The 
most  numerous  economic  group  amongst  the  members  of  the  library  were  those 
financially  involved  in  manufacture  and  shipping  (especially  merchants,  bankers  and 
marine  underwriters)  who  probably  accounted  for  half  the  total  membership  if  those 
wives  and  other  dependents  who  also  had  personal  membership  are  included.  There 
were  24  clergy  but  their  proportion  of  the  total  membership  was  marginally  less  than 
that  of  the  three  belonging  to  the  Leeds  Foreign  Library.  Women  who  were  members 
in  their  own  right  comprised  over  7 per  cent  of  the  total  membership.  The  foreign- 
language  books  in  the  library  in  1 805  are  listed  in  Catalogue  III,  below. 

Halifax  Subscription  Library  issued  a printed  catalogue  in  1793. 12  In  that  year  it  had 
154  members  and  since  1787  new  members  had  had  to  reside  within  one  mile  of  the 
library’s  premises.  The  library  had  been  founded  in  about  1767.13  The  membership  in 
1793  was  predominantly  from  the  affluent  business  and  manufacturing  community  and 
included  25  women  (about  16  per  cent)  and  eleven  clergy  (about  7 per  cent).  In  1801 
the  town  of  Halifax,  excluding  the  large  surrounding  area  which  strictly  comprised  its 
very  extensive  ecclesiastical  parish,  was  to  have  about  8,800  inhabitants.  The  catalogue 
of  1793  listed  about  2,300  volumes  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  whether  any  of  them 
were  in  foreign  languages.  All  the  entries  arc  in  English  and  whilst  some  titles  are 
obviously  paraphrased, a few  such  as  ‘Don  Quixote’,  ‘Gil  Bias’  and  ‘Voltaire’s  Candide’ 
are  quite  ambiguous  as  indicators  whether  the  text  referred  to  was  in  the  original  or  in 
English  translation.  Since  its  other  titles  of  manifestly  foreign  origin  were  all  in  English 
versions,  it  may  possibly  be  fair  to  assume  that  these  were  in  English  as  well  and  that 
the  library  had  no  books  in  modern  foreign  languages  though  this  is  not  absolutely 
certain. 

Leeds,  Hull  and  Halifax  were  drawn  together  by  at  least  one  common  thread  in  the 

form  of  the  woollen  textile  industry  and  the  distribution  of  its  products.  Two  other 

towns  might  be  briefly  mentioned.  Sheffield  Subscription  Library  was  founded  in  1771 

but  according  to  a catalogue  issued  in  1816  had  only  one  work  in  a modern  foreign 

language  - Molierc’s  works  in  French  (8  vols.  in  1 2mo)  and  even  that  set  did  not  reappear 

in  the  next  catalogue  printed  five  years  later.14  Its  readers  were  perhaps  not  quite  so 

isolated  from  foreign  influences  as  one  title  out  of  about  1,500  might  suggest  because 

the  library  did  stock  some  translations.  The  linguistic  abilities  of  its  members  or  their 

will  to  exercise  them,  may  have  been  limited  however.  The  York  Subscription  Library, 

founded  in  1794,  also  produced  printed  catalogues  but  the  earliest  apparently  to  have 

survived  is  dated  as  late  as  1823  and  thus  falls  well  outside  this  period. In  Amongst  more 
«- — , ■ - ■—  ■ ■■  ■ - — ■■  ■ ■ — - — 

12  A Catalogue  of  books  in  the  Circulating  Library  at  Halifax  (Halifax,  1793).  The  copy  consulted  is  in  York 
Minster  Library. 

13  A later  catalogue,  printed  in  1830,  states  that  the  Library  was  ‘instituted’  in  1767  but  A.  Porritt,  ‘18th  and 
19th  century  clubs  and  societies  in  Halifax’  (Trans.  Halifax  Antiquarian  Soc.  (1964),  p.67)  gives  the  datd 
as  1768. 

14  A Catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library  held  at  the  house  of  Esther  Caterer  in  Surry  [sic]  Street  (Sheffield, 
[1816]),  p.96.  The  entry  gives  the  laconic  title,  ‘works  in  French’.  The  two  catalogues  consulted  are 
preserved  in  the  W.  T.  Freemantle  Collection  in  Leeds  University  Library  (Brotherton  Collection).  In 
‘The  Sheffield  Library  1771-1907’  (Library  History,  ii  (1970-72),  91-116),  S.  E.  Joyns  analyses  its  early 
bobk-stock  only  by  subject  and  not  by  actual  or  original  language. 

An  Alphabetical  and  a classed  catalogue  of  the  Subscription  Library,  York  (York,  1823).  The  copy  consulted 
is  in  York  Public  Library. 
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than  2,100  titles  which  it  listed  were  various  foreign  language  dictionaries,  a selection 
of  Bibles  in  foreign  languages,  26  French  titles,  a few  of  which  were  translations  from 
the  English  (for  example,  Bentham’s  Traites  de  legislation)  and  two  Italian  titles.  There 
was  some  German  literature  in  translation. 16 

A precise  identification  of  every  item  in  the  Leeds  and  Hull  catalogues  is  no  longer 
possible  because  they  were  not  compiled  too  helpfully  and  because  many  of  the  books 
themselves  have  disappeared.  All  the  original  entries  included  a title,  often  abbreviated 
and  occasionally  paraphrased.  The  name  of  the  author  was  sometimes  omitted  even  if 
the  work  had  not  been  published  anonymously.  The  date  and  place  of  publication,  and 
statement  of  edition,  were  frequently  overlooked  but  the  format  and  number  of  volumes 
(if  more  than  one)  were  regularly  noted  though  in  view  of  the  practice  of  purchasers 
having  sets  bound  to  their  own  specifications  and  of  the  commonly  imprecise  and  almost 
colloquial  use  of  such  words  as  ‘octavo’,  information  about  the  format  and  number  of 
volumes  has  to  be  treated  cautiously.  Many  of  the  titles  so  catalogued  have  now  been 
lost:  only  some  of  the  stock  of  the  Leeds  Foreign  Library  of  1785  survives  in  the  Leeds 
Library  whither  it  was  transferred  later,  and  nothing  remains  at  Hull,  where  the  library 
underwent  deliberate  purges  of  older  books,  lost  about  10,000  volumes  by  enemy  action 
in  1943,  and  has  now  been  closed  and  sold. 17  Many  of  these  lost  items  can  be  identified 
from  later  catalogues  of  either  library  which  were  compiled  more  rigorously  than  those 
of  this  period,  particularly  the  printed  catalogues  which  the  Leeds  Library  issued  in  1859 
and  1889  and  that  of  the  Hull  Subscription  Library  dated  1876.  Volumes  which  were 
lost  before  these  better  catalogues  were  compiled  cause  some  difficulty  and  cannot  all 
be  identified  precisely:  various  reference  books  may  suggest  probable  identifications  but 
obviously  cannot  determine  them.  Wherever  possible,  however,  omissions  of  the  names 
of  authors,  of  dates  and  places  of  publication  and  of  edition  from  the  original  catalogues 
have  been  repaired,  the  additional  information  being  printed  in  italics  except  for  the 
initials  of  authors  which  have  been  supplied  silently.  If  reasonable  conjecture  has  not 
been  possible  the  original  entry  has  been  retained  and  annotated.  Full  bibliographical 
description  has  not  been  attempted  because  of  the  uncertainties  and  because  it  is 
unnecessary  for  establishing  subject  matter,  the  main  interest  of  this  study.  Obvious 
misprints  in  the  original  entries  including,  for  example,  the  classic  ‘poisson’  for  ‘poison’ 
(item  Leeds  46),  have  been  corrected  silently.  The  order  of  entries  in  the  old  catalogues 
has  not  been  retained;  originally  arranged  by  format  and  then  in  no  very  useful  order, 
they  have  been  rearranged  by  language  and  then  alphabetically  by  author  (or,  in  a few 
cases,  by  title).  A few  entries  have  been  omitted  either  because  they  were  classical  Latin 
or  Greek  texts  or  because  they  were  in  modern  scientific  Latin  (chiefly  by  Linnaeus)  and 
thus  outside  the  present  terms  of  reference. 

Most  titles  in  the  Leeds  Foreign  Library  in  1785  were  in  French  (about  61  per  cent). 
German  titles  were  the  next  most  numerous  (19  per  cent)  and  Italian,  Spanish  and  Dutch 
followed  in  that  order.  As  may  be  expected,  many  of  the  French  titles  bore  fictitious 
or  real  non-French  imprints;  28  per  cent  of  them  thus  purported  to  have  come  from  the 
Netherlands  and  18  per  cent  from  other  countries  outside  France.  The  relatively  small 
number  of  titles  altogether  and  their  chronological  scatter  preclude  significant  analysis 
by  short  periods  of  time  but  spans  of  about  twenty  years  reveal  some  pattern.  Nearly 
all  the  copies  of  German  titles  whose  dates  of  publication  arc  certain  were  in  editions 
published  withm  twenty  years  of  the  date  of  the  catalogue  but  the  dates  of  the  French 
editions  arc  more  widely  scattered,  about  half  coming  from  the  same  period  and  as  many 

k>  For  example:  Gesner’s  Death  of  Abel,  translated  by  Mary  Collyer,  and  Klopstock’s  Messiah , translated  by 
Dr.  Raffles. 

Victoria  County  History,  loc.  cit. ; J . Hooton,  ‘Hull  Subscription  Library,  closure  and  sale’,  Library  History, 
iv  (1976-78),  11-12. 
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as  16  pci  cent  from  the  previous  twenty  years  (1746-1765).  About  two-thirds  of  the 
Italian  editions  were  older  still,  being  copies  dating  from  the  period  1 726-1 765. 

In  Hull  the  languages  principally  represented  were  French  and  German  in  nearly  equal 
numbers  ol  titles.  A similar  analysis  of  the  dates  of  these  particular  copies  shows  that 
the  German  titles  were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  periods  1746-1765  and 
1766-1785  whereas  about  half  of  the  French  titles  were  editions  published  in  the  period 
1766-1785  and  only  one-third  in  the  previous  twenty  years.  A number  of  post-1789 
editions  in  French  suggests  that  the  Revolution  and  subsequent  war  had  not  predisposed 
i eader  s in  Hull  to  forsake  the  acquisition  of  books  in  that  language.  The  absence  of  recent 
German  editions  may  be  partly  the  result  of  political  developments  in  Europe  though 
the  continued  acquisition  of  French  material  docs  not  encourage  that  view;  alternatively 
it  may  icflcct  a decline  m interest  perhaps  due  to  some  German-reading  members  having 
ceased  to  use  the  library. 

The  languages  and  subject  content  of  these  books  raise  various  points.  There  is,  firstly, 
the  vexed  pioblcm  of  the  extent  of  British  knowledge  of  German  and  its  literature  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Contemporary 
references  to  British  inadequacy  in  this  field  and  subsequent  commentary  on  the  matter 
arc  numerous  and  well  documented,  yet  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this  contemporary 
evidence  both  Leeds  and  Hull  had  enjoyed  through  the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century  subscription  libraries  which  though  modest  in  size  stocked  both  fiction  and  non- 
fiction written  in  German,  and  subscription  libraries  cannot  survive  without  meeting 
at  least  some  of  the  needs  of  their  members.  Both  libraries  contrast  sharply,  therefore, 
with  the  linguistic  chauvinism  displayed  in  the  Gentleman ’s  Magazine  in  1 789:- 

Tliat  there  is  a great  deal  of  useful  literature  conveyed  in  the  German  language  we  have  no  doubt.  The 
difficulty  is,  how  to  get  it  transferred  into  our  mother  tongue.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Nugent,  what 
Englishman  has  been  hardy  enough  to  attempt  this,  except  through  the  medium  of  a French 
translation?  8 

Modern  critics  examining  the  alleged  British  failure  to  appreciate  German  culture  at  this 
time  have  tended  to  overlook  bibliothecal  evidence  and  to  concentrate  on  literature. 
Both  V.  Stocklcy  and  F.  W.  Stokoe,  whose  studies  arc  still  useful  starting  points  and 
have  not  yet  been  completely  replaced  by  more  recent  work,  failed  to  consider  libraries 
and  confined  themselves  principally  to  literature.1 ; Published  some  twenty  years  after 
those  two  studies,  the  Wisconsin  survey  directed  by  B.  Q.  Morgan  and  A.  R,  Hohlfeld 
omitted  most  works  on  art,  history,  music  and  science.20  One  of  the  most  recent  studies, 
by  Patrick  O’Neil,  ignores  the  possibility  of  drawing  from  library  records.21  The  non- 
fiction which  such  commentators  have  partly  ignored  and  the  nature  of  the  clientele  of 
these  subscription  libraries  suggest  how  this  apparent  contradiction  in  the  evidence  may 
be  resolved:  a library’s  stock  reflects  its  membership  and  the  libraries  at  Hull  and  Leeds 
stocked  books  for,  and  were  mainly  used  by,  middle-class  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  some  of  whose  firms  traded  with  the  Baltic,  northern  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries,  whereas  the  alleged  ignorance  of  German  and  hence  of  untranslated 
books  written  in  it,  deplored  by  some  advanced  contemporaries,  was  mainly  in 
university  and  literary  circles  whose  members  had  been  educated  at  grammar  school  and 

18  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (1789),  part  ii,  p.834. 

19  F-  W.  Stokoe,  German  influence  in  the  English  romantic  period  1788-1818  (1926)  and  V.  Stocklcy,  German 
literature  as  known  in  England  1750-1830  (1929);  the  principal  more  recent  literature  is  conveniently  listed 
in  the  New  Cambridge  bibliography  of  English  Literature.  A few  years  before  those  two  pioneer  Studies 
appeared,  evidence  from  the  sale  catalogues  of  private  libraries  had  been  used  by  R.  S.  Crane,  in  ‘The 
Diffusion  of  Voltaire’s  writings  in  England,  1750-1800’,  Modern  Philology , xx  (1922-23),  261-274. 

° B.  Q.  Morgan  and  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  German  literature  in  British  magazines  1750-1800  (1949),  p.78.  The  lack 
of  correlation  between  accessions  to  the  Leeds  Foreign  Library ‘in  the  period  1785-1795  and  reviews  in 
British  literary  magazines,  noted  below,  may  cast  some  doubt  on  the  significance  of  the  reviews  which 
Morgan  and  his  team  documented. 

21  P.  O’Neill,  ‘The  Reception  of  German  literature  in  Ireland,  1750-1850’,  Studia  Hibernica,  no  16  (1976) 
pp.  122-1 39  and  no.  17/18  (1977-78),  pp.91-106. 
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university  through  an  essentially  Latin-based  curriculum  which  opened  Romance  rather 
than  Teutonic  culture  to  them.  Futhermore,  some  members  of  these  libraries  had  close 
personal  links  with  Germanophone  Europe:  John  and  George  Bischoff,  for  example, 
who  were  members  of  the  Leeds  Foreign  Library,  were  the  sons  of  a Swiss-German 
emigre  who  had  settled  in  Leeds  early  in  the  eighteenth  century22  and  another  member, 
Arthur  Lupton,  had  been  sent  to  Frankfurt  in  1764  to  learn  German  and  accountancy.23 
Stocklcy  nearly  grasped  this  point  in  admitting  that  merchants  and  their  sons  intended 
to  follow  the  trade  learned  German  for  utilitarian  and  commercial  reasons  but  its  possible 
implications  were  not  explored. 24 

Colloquial  and  commercial  German  may  be  distinguished  from  literary  German  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  both  libraries  the  stock  of  German  imaginative  literature  was 
not  extensive.  The  writers  mostly  represented  were  established  representatives  of  the 
mid-eighteenth  century,  especially  Wieland,  Gcllcrt  and  Rabener,  though  these 
Yorkshire  libraries  were  perhaps  a little  more  up-to-date  in  their  provision  of  German 
literature  in  translation  as  the  presence  of  English  versions  of  Goethe’s  Werther  may 
suggest  for  example.  To  this  extent  the  traditional  view  of  the  ignorance  of  recent 
German  literature  in  its  original  form  in  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
not  completely  overturned  by  the  evidence  from  these  two  libraries  even  though  it  must 
be  inferred  there  was  at  least  sufficient  command  of  the  language  to  enable  readers  to 
use  a substantial  range  of  non-fiction. 

Some  foreign  translations  of  English  literature  were  stocked.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  entirely  clear  but  such  duplication  could  have  been  intended  in  part  at  least  to  help 
those  learning  a modern  foreign  language  for  the  simultaneous  use  of  a familiar  text  and 
its  translation  (or  of  a foreign  work  and  its  English  translation)  was  a common  method. 
In  this  connection  the  Leeds  Foreign  Library  may  be  considered  to  be  a part  of  the  Leeds 
Library  and  their  complementary  stock  of  text  and  translation  might  have  encouraged 
autodidacts.  Between  them  the  two  libraries  had  England  and  French  versions  of 
Fielding’s  Joseph  Andrews  and  German  and  English  texts  of  Tod  Abels  and  Agathon 
though  this  point  should  not  be  carried  too  far  because  English  versions  of  foreign  novels 
arc  also  readable  by  those  with  only  a knowledge  of  English  and  because  the  Leeds 
Library  had  English  texts  of  Bodmer’s  Noah  and  Klopstock’s  Messiah  which  the  Foreign 
Library  did  not  possess  in  the  German  original. 

Not  a little  of  the  foreign  non-fiction  at  both  Hull  and  Leeds  was  related  to  the 
predominant  economic  interests  of  the  respective  towns.  Hull  was  engaged  in  whaling 
in  Greenland  waters  and  its  library  possessed  several  works  on  Denmark,  Norway, 
Iceland  and  Greenland.2^  Its  shipping  links  with  the  Low  Countries  may  have  been 
reflected  in  the  set  of  the  Hollandsche  Spectator.  Similarly  Leeds  had  foreign  treatises  on 
technical  and  commercial  topics  which  would  have  been  of  interest  to  its  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  for  example  Beckman’s  Beytrage  znv  Oekonomie,  May’s  Bersnch  einer 
allgemeinen  Einleitung  in  die  Handlnngs  Wissenschaft,  Demeste’s  Lettres  sur  la  chymie  and 
Hellot’s  Art  de  la  teinture  des  laines.  Just  as  Hull  had  books  on  the  history  and  topography 
of  some  Nordic  countries,  so  Leeds  whose  trade  with  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  with 


R.  V.  Taylor,  Biographia  Leodensis  (1865),  p.410. 

23  Leeds  Univ.  Library,  MS.  Bus.  Archiv.,  Lupton  121  (unfoliated):  letters  to  Arthur  Lupton  from  his  father, 
2nd  June  and  28th  July  1764.  His  father  who  apparently  had  no  German,  also  advised  him  to  acquire  some 
Italian.  Despite  a little  confusion  over  Christian  names,  it  is  probable  that  Arthur  knew  the  young  Goethe 
at  Frankfurt;  cf.  J.  R.  Wilkie,  ‘Goethe’s  English  friend  Lupton’,  German  life  and  letters , ix  (1955-56),  pp.29- 
39. 

24  Stockley,  op.  cit.,  pp.2-3. 

25  G.  Jackson,  Hull  in  the  eighteenth  century  (1972),  p.  1 57  ff. 
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North  and  South  America  was  developing,26  possessed  books  on  those  areas  including 
Robin’s  Nouveau  voyage,  Vertot  on  Portuguese  revolutions,  Wcuvcs’s  Reflexions, 
Lciste  s Beschreibung  des  brittischen  Arnenka,  Bowles’s  geography  and  natural  history  of 
Spain  and  Ulloa’s  Noticias  americanas . Although  copies  of  these  works,  either  in  their 
original  languages  or  in  English  transalation,  might  be  found  in  other  contemporary 
libraries,  their  selection  and  concentration  here  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Leeds  intended  to  make  some  effort  to  understand  the 
areas  of  the  world  in  which  they  traded. 

Both  libraries  registered  local  reaction  to  general  intellectual  trends.  Leeds  had 
examples  of  the  great  French  classics  of  the  seventeenth  century  whilst  the 
Enlightenment  illuminated  both  libraries;  Leeds  had  sets  of  the  collected  works  of 
Buffon,  Diderot,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  whilst  Hull  had  titles  by  Laplace,  Lavater  and 
Mercier,  all  in  their  original  language.  Several  volumes  suggest  sympathy  with 
emergent  Romanticism;  Leeds  had  studies  of  such  medievaha  as  troubadours  and 
chivalry  and  another  aspect  of  this  taste  is  suggested  by  its  books  on  the  Alps  and 
Switzerland,  including  Saussure’s  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  Muller’s  Geschichten  der 
Schweitzer  and  Luc  s Lettres  physiques  et  morales  stir  les  montagnes.  In  such  works  the 
scientific  curiosity  of  the  Enlightenment  met  the  inward  vision  of  the  Romantic.  Interest 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  was  maintained  in  Leeds,  which  acquired  three  further  titles 
in  the  decade  from  1785  to  1 795. 27 

A comparison  of  the  two  Leeds  catalogues  reveals  the  growth  of  the  library  in  ten 
years.  On  average,  less  than  five  titles  were  acquired  each  year. The  single  new  German 
title  may  be  statistically  insignificant  but  of  the  newly  acquired  French  titles,  nearly  80 
per  cent  were  in  editions  published  before  1785  and  of  the  Italian  ones,  about  half  in 
editions  published  after  1784.  Many  of  these  Italian  titles  were  popular  novels  in  a 
curren  tly  fashionable  genre,  some  of  which  were  even  translations  into  Italian,  and  their 
acquisition  contrasts  with  the  contemporary  rediscovery  by  higher  literary  circles  in 
England  of  such  writers  as  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Tasso.  Italian  books  .had  not  been 
prominent  on  the  shelves  of  the  Leeds  Loreign  Library  hitherto  and  the  acquisition  of 
this  rather  indifferent  literature  (despite  its  popularity),  much  ofit  in  a publisher’s  series, 
may  have  been  an  attempt  quickly  to  make  good  that  deficiency. 

It  is  not  known  for  certain  how  members  of  either  the  Hull  or  the  Leeds  Libraries 
obtained  details  of  recent  foreign  publications.  The  Monthly  Review  was  perhaps  the 
English  reviewing  journal  which  paid  most  attention  to  foreign  publications  at  this  time, 
but  only  early  in  the  decade  1785-1795  can  some  of  its  notices  be  matched  with  the 
current  acquisitions  of  the  Leeds  Loreign  Library.  Correlation  with  other  English 
literary  journals  is  no  better.  In  1785  the  Leeds  Library  itself,  to  which  most  of  the 
subscribers  of  the  Foreign  Library  belonged,  did  subscribe  to  a good  selection  of  these 
journals  including  the  Critical  and  Monthly  reviews  and  the  European  and  Gentleman’s 
magazines.  In  1805  the  Hull  Library  had  runs  of  the  Critical,  Gentleman’s  and  Monthly. 
However  no  evidence,  seems  to  survive  which  might  prove  that  any  of  these  were  used 
for  book  selection.  It  might  be  noted  that  at  Hull  no  fewer  than  32  of  the  foreign  books 
in  the  1805  catalogue  had  been  given  to  the  library  by  seven  donors.  These  items  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  catalogue  below.  Whether  these  gifts  were  random  or 
the  Library  exercised  some  discretion  in  the  matter  is  not  known  though  since  one  of 

26  A sample  of  the  geographical  extent  of  the  business  of  a Leeds  firm  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from 
the  calendar  ofletters  from  John  Hopps  to  Benjamin  Gott  in  Crump,  op.  cit.,  p.232  ff.  Whilst  young  Arthur 
Lupton  was  in  Frankfurt  in  1764,  his  brother  was  attending  to  the  business  in  Lisbon  and  an  uncle  was 
in  Amsterdam. 

27  Ih  connection  with  this  taste  it  might  be  noted  that  John  Marshall,  the  Leeds  linen  manufacturer  and  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Library,  was  one  of  the  first  businessmen  from  the  West  Riding  to  purchase  an 
estate  in  the  English  Lake  District. 
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the  donors,  Benjamin  Metcalfe,  who  gave  ten  German  titles,  was  once  a president  of 
the  Library,  there  may  have  been  some  deliberation.  Metcalfe  was  a ship-owner  and 
Warden  of  Hull  Trinity  House.  Another  conspicuous  donor  of  German  books  to  the 
Hull  Library,  Christopher  Thorley,  was  an  insurance  broker  and  merchant.  Both  men 
therefore  had  opportunities  for  personal  contacts  with  Gcrmanophonc  Europe. 

These  catalogues  illuminate  hesitantly  one  corner  of  the  country  and  principally  one 
stratum  of  society  in  that  area.  Although  they  arc  not  supported  by  evidence  of  what 
use  may  have  been  made  of  the  books  which  they  listed,  they  nevertheless  suggest  a 
competence  in  a number  of  modern  European  languages,  adequate  not  only  for 
commercial  dealings  and  non-fiction  reading  but  also  for  the  appreciation  of  some 
imaginative  literature.  Many  useful  and  some  significant  works  were  available  in  these 
libraries  in  their  original  form.  The  predominance  of  French  culture  is  again 
demonstrated  though  German  was  running  it  a creditable  second.  Some  of  the  foreign 
non-fiction  was  related  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  two  towns.  The  fiction  tended 
to  be  work  of  established  mid-eighteenth-century  writers  rather  than  of  the  younger 
generation.  Further  work  on  library  stock  and  its  use  in  other  parts  of  the  country  might 
produce  more  detail  cither  similar  to  that  shown  in  Yorkshire  or  different;  cumulatively 
this  might  modify  the  picture  of  British  intellectual  contacts  with  Europe  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 


CATALOGUES 


I— LEEDS  FOREIGN  LIBRARY  IN  1785 


DUTCH 

1 Fenelon,F.  De  Gavcllen  van  Telemachus.  Amsterdam,  1770. 

2 Rabcner,  G.  W.  Verzameling  van  hekelschriften  uit  het  Hoogduitsch.  Amsterdam , 1777. 

ERSE 

3 Bible.  Tiomma  huadh  ar  Dtighearna  agus  arjosa  Criosd.  Glasgow,  1754. 

FRENCH 

4 Anquetil,  L.P.  L’Intrigue  du  cabinet  sous  Henri  IV  et  Louis  XIII  terminee  par  la  Fronde.  Paris,  1780. 

5 Argens,J.B.d’  Lettresjuives.  La  Haye,  1754. 

6 Aubourv  de  la  Bove,  A.  d’  Traite  de  l’education  des  femmes  et  corns  complet  d’ instruction.  Paris,  1779- 
1789. 

7 Baume,  A.  Memoire  sur  la  meilleure  maniere  dc  construire  les  alembics  et  fourneaux  proper  a la 
distillation  des  vins.  Paris,  1778. 

8 Beccaria,  C.  B.  Traite  des  debts  et  des  peines,  traduit  de  Eitalien.  Amsterdam,  1771. 

9 Belloy , P.  L.  B.  de  Le  Siege  de  Calais,  tragedie. Paris,  17 65. 29 

10  Bentivoglio,  E.  Les  Fantomes  et  les  jaloux,  comedies  italiennes  traduitesen  franqois.  Oxford,  1731 . 

1 1 Bible.  Les  Pseaumes  de  David  mis  en  vers  franqois,  approuvezparle  Synod  walon.  Amsterdam,  1729. 

12  Boileau-Desprcaux,  N.  (Euvres.  Amsterdam,  1772. 

13  Borch,  M.J.  Lettres  surla  Sicile  et  sur  Vile  de  Malthe.  Turin,  1782. 

14  Buffon,  G.  L.  de  CEuvres  completes.  Paris,  1774-1778. 

15  Canard,  B.  Essai . . . sur  cete  question:  qu’est  ce  qui  est  requis  dans  Part  d’observer?  Amsterdam,  1777. 

16  Colbert,  J.  B.  Memoires  pour  servir  a I’histoire  des  negociations  depuis  le  traite  de  Riswick.  Londres, 

1757. 

17  Corneille,  P.  Theatre,  s.l. , 1776. 

18  Demeste,J.  Lettres  au  Dr.  Bernard  sur  la  chymie.  Paris,  1779. 

19  Diderot,  D.  (Euvres philosophiques  et  dramatiques.  Amsterdam,  1772. 

20  Fables,  lettres  et  varietes  historiques.  Londres,  1777. 

21  Favart,C.S.  L’Anglois  a Bordeaux,  comedie.  Paris,  1 763. 

22  Fenelon,F.  Les  A vantures  deTelemaquc.  Londres,  1745. 

23  Fielding,  FI.  Les  Avanturcs  dejoseph  Andrews.30 

24  Fournier,  A.  Histoirc  de  1’homme  considcre  dans  ses  moeurs,  dans  scs  usages  et  dans  sa  vie  privee.  Paris, 
1779. 

25  Grafigny , F . de  Lettres  d’une  Peruvienne.  Amsterdam,  1775. 

26  Hcllot,J.  Art  dc  la  teinture  des  laines  etdes  etoffes  de  laine.  Paris,  1750. 

23  Eventually  published  in  7 vols.  and  not  complete  when  this  catalogue  was  compiled. 

20  Bound  with  items  21  and  51 , below. 

3(1  Recorded  as  2 tom.  in  1 2mo;  missing  by  1 859;  presumably  the  transaction  by  Desfontaines. 
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27  Henault,  C.  J.  F.  Nouvel  abrege  chronologique  de /'histoirede  France.  Paris,  1775. 

28  La  Bruyere,  J.  dc  Les  Caracteres.  Amsterdam,  1759. 

29  La  Chau,  G.  de  and  Le  Blond,  G.  M.  Description  des  principales  pierres  gravees  du  cabinet  de  M le 
Due  d’Orleans.  Paris,  1780. 

30  La  Cume  de  Sainte-PalayeJ.  B.  de  Histoire  litteraire  des  troubadors.  Pans,  1774. 

31  La  Curnede  Sainte-PalayeJ.  13.  de  Memoires  sur  l’ancienne chevalerie.  Paris,  1759. 

32  La  Fontaine,  J.  de  Fables. 

33  La  Rochefoucauld,  F.  de  Memoires  de  la  minorite  de  Louis  XIV.  Trevoux,  1754. 

34  LeJeuneJ.  Choix  de  livres  frangois  a l’usage  delajeune  noblesse.  Londres,’ 1780. 

35  LeSage,  A.  R.  Histoire  dc  Gil  Bias.  Amsterdam,  1735-39. 

36  Luc,  J.  A.  de  Lettrcs  physiques  et  morales  sur  les  montagnes  et  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  terre  et  de  Vhomme  La 
Haye,  1778. 

37  [another  edition],  Paris,  1779-1780. 

38  MarmontcfJ.  F.  Belisaire.33 

39  MarmontefJ.  F.  Contes  moraux. 34 

40  Masson,  A.  F.  J.  Zelis au bain,  poeme.  Geneve,  1 763. 

41  Mercier,L.S.  Tableau  de  Paris.  Amsterdam,  1 782-1 783. 

42  Millot,  C.  F.  X.  Meinoires  politiques  et  mihtaires  pour  servir  a l’histoire  de  Louis  XIV  et  Louis  XV 
Paris,  1777. 

43  Missy,  C.  de  Paraboles  ou  fables  d’un  citoyen  de  la  republique  chretienne  du  dix-huitieme  siecle  Londres 

1770.  ' 

44  Montesquieu,  C.  L.  de  De  Fesprit  des  loix.  Amsterdam,  Lausanne,  1770. 

45  Mottcville,  F.  B.  de  Memoires  pour  servir  a l’histoire  d’ Anne  d’Autriche.  Amsterdam,  1739. 

46  Navicr,  P.  T.  Contre-poisons  de  l’arsenic,du  sublime  corrosif,  du  verd-de-gris  et  du  nlomb  Paris 

1777.  r ■ , 

47  Necker,J.  De  Fadministration  des  finances  de  la  France.  Paris,  1784. 

48  Niebuhr,  C.  Voyage  en  Arabie.  Amsterdam,  1776. 

49  Paris.  Academie  royale  Choix  de  memoires.  Paris,  1777. 

50  Pascal,  B.  Lettres  provinciales.35 

51  Poinsinet,  A.  A.  H.  Tomjones,  comedie  lyrique.  Paris,  1766. 

52  Racine, J.  CEuvres.36 

53  Raynal,  G.  T.  F.  Histoire  philosophique  et  politique  des  etablisscmens  et  du  commerce  des  Europeens 
dans  les  deux  Indes.  Amsterdam,  1775 . 

54  Richardson,  S.  Pamela,  traduitpar  M.  l’abbe  Prevot. 37 

55  Robin,  C.  C.  Nouveau  voyage  dans  l’Amerique  septentrionale  en  Pannee  1781.  Philadelvhie  Paris 

1782.  1 

56  Rousseau,  J.J.  CEuvres.  Amsterdam,  1769. 

57  Rousseau,  J.J.  Rousseau,  juge  de  Jean  Jacques,  dialogue.  Lichfield,  1780. 

58  Roustan,  A.J.  Abrege  de Fhistoire  ancienne.  Londres,  1776. 

59  Sage,  B.  G.  Elemens  de  mineralogie  docimastique.  Paris,  1777. 

60  Sage,  B.  G.  Memoires  de  chimie.  Paris,  1 773. 

61  Saussure,  H.  B.  de  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes.  Neuchatel,  J779.38. 

62  Scarron,  P.  CEuvres.  Amsterdam,  1752. 

63  Sonnerat,  P.  Voyage  a la  Nouvelle-Guinee.  Paris,  1776. 

64  Soulavie,J.  L.  G.  Histoire  naturellede  la  France  meridionale.  Paris,  1783. 

65  Traite  de  la  vie  chretienne.  39 

66  Veneroni,J.  V.  Dictionnaire  italien  et  Francois.  Amsterdam,  1729. 

67  V£t°t,  R-  A.  Histoire  des  revolutions  arrivees  dans  le  gouvernement  de  la  republique  romaine.  Paris, 

68  Vertot,  R.  A.  Histoiredes  revolutions  de  Portugal.  Paris,  1728. 

69  Voltaire,  F.  M.  Collection  complette  des  oeuvres.40 

70  Weuves,  A.  J.  Reflexions  historiques  et  politiques  sur  le  commerce  de  France  avec  ses  colonies  de 
FAmerique.  Geneve,  1780. 

71  Winckelmann,  J.  J.  Lettres  familieres.  Amsterdam,  1781. 


31  Only  vol.  i was  in  stock. 

32  Recorded  as  12mo;  edition  uncertain  and  replaced  before  1859  by  the  edition  of  1855,  illustrated  bv 
Grandville. 

33  Recorded  as  1 2mo;  catalogue  of  1 859  records  8vo,  Paris,  1 787. 

34  Recorded  as  3 tom.  in  12mo;  catalogue  of  1859  records  2 vols.  in  12mo,  Paris,  1787. 

33  Recorded  as  1 2mo;  replaced  before  1 859  by  the  Paris  edition  of  1 857. 

36  Recorded  as  3 tom.  in  1 2mo;  replaced  before  1859  by  the  Paris  edition  of  1833. 

37  Recorded  as  8 tom.  in  1 2mo;  omitted  from  1 859  catalogue. 

38  Only  vol.  i was  in  stock. 

39  Recorded  as  one  vol.  in  12mo  and  omitted  from  1859  catalogue.  The  identification  of  this  item  is  rather 
problematical  for  it  is  not  clear  how  accurately  or  fully  the  title  has  been  cited;  possibly  it  is  an  inaccurate 
reference  to  Jacques  Abbadie,  Traite  de  la  veritede  la  religion  chretienne,  numerous  editions  of  which  appeared 
in  1 2mo  during  the  1 8th  century. 

40  Recorded  as  32  tom.  in  l2mo;  replaced  before  1859  by  the  Paris  edition  of  1 821 . 
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GERMAN 

72  Beckmann,  J.  Beytrage  zur  Oekonomie,  Technologic,  Polizcy  und  Gameralwissenschaft.  Gottingen , 
1779. 

73  Blumenbach,  J.  F.  Handbuch  der  Naturgeschichte.  Gottingen,  1782. 

74  Briefe  iiber  Holland  aus  demjranzosischen.  Berlin , 1782. 

75  Briefe  iiber  Portugal.  Leipzig,  1 782. 41 

76  Gcllert,  C.  F.  Sammtliche  Schriften.  Leipzig,  1775. 

77  Gessner,  S.  Tod  Abels.42 

78  Henries,  J.  T.  Sophiens  Reise  von  Memel  nach  Sachsen.  Leipzig,  1 770-78. 

79  Kindlebn,  C.  W.  Vermischten  Gedichte.  Berlin,  1779. 

80  Kortzjleisch,  S.  E.  H.  von.  Poetische  Versuche  eincs  adelichen  Frauenzimmers  an  ihre  Freunde.  Breslau, 
1776'. 

81  Lagerbring,  S.  von  Schwedischen  Reichshistorie.  Griefswald,  1776. 

82  Leiste,C.  Beschreibung  der  Brittischen  Amerika.  Braunsweig,  1778. 

83  May,J.  C.  Bersuch  einer  allgemeinen  Einleitung  in  die  Handlungs  Wisscnschaft.  Altona,  1780. 

84  Miillcr, J.  von  Geschichten  der  Schweizer.  Boston  (Mass.),  1780. 

85  Putter,  J.  S.  Teutsche  Reichsgeschichte.  Gottingen,  1778. 

86  Rabener,  G.  W.  Sammtliche  Schriften.  Leipzig,  1777. 

87  Rabener,  G.  W.  Briefe  herausagegeben  von  C.  F.  V Veisse.  Leipzig,  1772. 

88  Schrockh,  J.  M.  Allgemeine  Wcltgeschichte  fur  Kinder.  Leipzig,  1779-82. 

89  Spalding,  J .J . Die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen.  Leipzig,  1774. 

90  Suhm,  P.  F.  Geschichte  Dannemarks,  Norwegens  und  Hollstcins.  Flensburg,  Leipzig,  1777. 

91  Taubc,  F.  W.  von  Abschilderung  der  englandlischcn  Manufacturcn,  Handlung,  Schiffahrt 
und  Colonien.  Wien,  1777. 

92  Wieland,  C.  M.  Agathon.  Leipzig,  1773. 

ITALIAN 

93  Ariosto,  L.  Orlando  furioso.  Parigi,  1768. 

94  Bentivoglio,  G.  Raccolta  di  lettcre.  Londra,  1764. 

95  Boccaccio,  G.  Del  Decamerone.  Amsterdamo,  1761. 

96  Castiglione,  B.  Opere  volgari  e latine  raccolte  da  G.  Volpi . Padova,  1733. 

97  Davila,  E.  C.  Historia  delle  guerre  civile  di  Francia.  Londra,  1755. 

98  Giannone,  P.  DelP  istoria  civile  del  regno  di  Napoli.  Napoli,  1723. 

99  Goldoni,  C.  Commedie.  Firenze,  1753-55. 

100  LeSage,  A.  R.  Gil  Bias  Di  Santillano  tradotta  dal  francesc  dal  DottoreP.  Crocchi.  Colie  Ameno,  1774. 

101  Machiavelli,  N.  Opere.  Nell’ Haya,  1774. 

102  Mctastasio,  P.  B.  Opere  drammatiche.  Venezia,  1750. 

103  Tasso,  T.  Le  Gerusalemme  liberata.  Genova,  1617. 

104  Teatro  itahano.43 

SPANISH 

105  Bible.  La  Biblia  trasladada  en  cspanol.  Basle,  Frankfurt,  1622. 

106  Bowles,  W.  Introduccion  a la  historia  natural  y a la  geografia  fisica  Espana.  Madrid,  1755. 

107  Cervantes,  M.  de  Novelas  exemplares.  Amberes,  1743 . 

108  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  G.,  El  Inca  Commentarios  reales  del  Peru.  Madrid,  1723. 

109  Mariana,  J.  de  Historia  general  de  Espana.  Toledo,  1601. 

110  Santa  Cruz  de  Duenas,  M.  de  Floresta  espanola  de  apothegmas.44 

111  Ulloa,  A.  de  Noticias americanas.  Madrid,  1722. 

II— LEEDS  FOREIGN  LIBRARY:  accessions,  1785-1795 

FRENCH 

112  Aguesseau,  H.  F.  d’  Meditations  philosophiques  surl’origine  de  la  justice. 45 

113  Albon,  C.  C.  F.  d’  Discours  politiques,  historiques  et  critiques  sur  quelques  Qouvernemens  de  I’Europe. 
Neuchdtel,  1779-81. 

114  Bourrit,  M.  T.  Nouvelle  description  des  valeesde  glace  et  des  alpes  pennines  &rhetiennes.  Geneve,  1783. 

115  Condillac,  E.  B.  de  Cours  d’etude  pour  Pinstruction  du  Prince  de  Parme.  Geneve,  1780. 4b 

116  Descamps,  J.  B.  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Flandrc  et  du  Brabant.  Anvers,  1769. 

117  Encyclopedic  methodique.  Paris,  1782-  47 

118  Frederick  II,  King  of  Prussia  GEuvres  du  philosophe  de  Sans-Souci.  (?)  Amsterdam,  1759. 

119  Gruner,  G.  S.  Historic  naturclle  des  glacieres  de  Suisse.  Paris,  1770. 

41  Translated  by  M.  C.  Sprcngel  from  a French  version  of  the  English  original  of  uncertain  authorship. 

42  Recorded  as  one  vol.  in  1 2mo,  the  1859  catalogue  recorded  amedition  dated  1 800. 

43  Recorded  as  one  vol.  in  12mo;  edition  not  identified.  Several  works  had  the  phrase  ‘Teatro  italiano’  in 
their  titles  but  otherwise  do  not  fully  match  this  entry.  Missing  by  1859. 

44  Recorded  as  one  vol.  in  1 2mo;  omitted  from  the  1 859  catalogue  and  edition  is  not  further  identifiable. 

43  Recorded  as  4 tom.  in  1 2mo;  omitted  from  the  1 859  catalogue  but  probably  the  Y verdon  edition  of  1 780. 

4('  Recorded  as ‘Cours  d’etude  pour  lc  Prince  . . .’ 

47  Apparently  only  volumes  1 6 to  46,  inclusive,  as  the  1 795  catalogue  enumerated  them,  were  in  stock. 
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148 

149 


150 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 


53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 


Laborde,  J.B.  de  and  Zurlauben,  B.F.A.J.D.  Tableaux  topographiques,  pittoresques, 

physiques  . . . politiques,  litter aires  de  la  Suisse.48 

Lavater,J.  C.  Essai  sur  la  physiognomonie.  Paris,  1781.49 

Luc,J.  A.  de  Rechcrches  sur  les  modifications  de  Fatmosphere.  Paris,  1784. 

Marivaux,  P.  G.  de  Lc  Paysan  parvenu.  La  Haye,  1772. 

Marivaux , P.  C.  de  La  Viede  Marianne.  Amsterdam,  1778. 

Meyer,  J.  F.  Essai  de  chimie  sur  la  chaux  vive,  la  matiere  elastique  et  electrique,  le  feu  et  I’acide  universel 
primitif  traduits  [sic]  de  Vallemand  par  D . F.  Dreux.  Paris,  1766. 

Millot,  C.  F.  X.  Elemens  d’histoire  ancienne.50 
Millot,  C.  F.  X.  Elemens  d’histoire  moderne. 

Pages,  P.  M.  F.  de  Voyages  autour  du  monde.Pdm,  1782. 

Pechmeja,] . de  Telcphe  en  XII  livresA] 

Rollin,  C.  Dela  maniere  d’enseigner  et  d’etudier  les  belles  lettres.  Paris,  1765. 

Rollin,  C.  Histoirc  ancienne  des  Egyptians,  des  Carthaginois , des  Assyriens.  Amsterdam,  1 740. 

Rousseau,  J.J.  OEuvresV2 

Winckelmann,  J.  J.  Histoire  de  Part  de  l’antiquite.  Leipzig,  1781. 

GERMAN 

Wieland,  C.  M.  Don  Sylvio  von  Rosalva.  Reutlingen,  1781 . 


le  cose  notabili  della  citta  di 


ITALIAN 

Cambiagi  G.  L’Antiquario  fiorentino  o sia  guida  per  osservar  . . 

Firenze.5 

Cataneo,  T.  Operc  postumi.  Venecia,  1736. 

Chiari,  P.  LaCinesein  Europa.  Genova,  1779. 

Chiari,P.  LeDuegemelle. 

Davanzati  Bostichi,  B.  Operette.  Livorno,  1779. 

Florus,  L.  A.  L’Historie  romane.  Venezia,  1753. 

Giardino  di  tutte  Fhistorie  del  mondo.5'1 

Gonzalez,  E.  Avvcnture  di  Stefancllo  Gonzalez.  Venezia,  1754. 

Gueullette,  T.S.  Maravigliose  avventure  del  Fum-Hoam,  no velle  cinesi.  Venezia,  1726. 

LeSage,A.R.  11  Diavolo  zoppoQ’ 

Novclle  pcrsianc.  Venezia,  1779. 
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SPRINGWOOD  COLLIERY  HUDDERSFIELD:  A 
PORTRAIT  OF  A YORKSHIRE  ESTATE  COAL  MINE 

1862-1877 

By  W.  P.  Hartley 

Concluding  his  paper  on  West  Riding  landowners  and  mining  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  J.  T.  Ward  commented: 

‘Not  much  Yorkshire  coal  was  produced  by  estate  mines  and  there  was  little  direct 
investment  in  the  industry.’1 

Although  Ward  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  saying  this,  the  estate  mines  appear  to  have 
become  a neglected  corner  of  Yorkshire  mining  history.  Little  has  been  written  about 
their  organisation  or  working  lives.  This  paper  will  consider  in  detail  the  development 
of  one  estate  mine  on  the  property  of  Sir  John  Ramsden  Bt.2  in  Huddersfield. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Huddersfield  mines  were  developed  as  estate  mines  and  no  colliery 
company  ever  established  itself  in  the  district.  As  a result  the  scale  of  mining  operations 
was  very  small  throughout  the  area.3  The  typical  Huddersfield  mine  was  a temporary 
structure  with  a short  working  life  and  little  in  the  way  of  infrastructure  or  buildings. 
Added  to  this  Huddersfield  lies  at  the  top  of  the  Yorkshire  coal  measures  which  means 
that  the  cost  of  reaching  the  coal  was  quite  modest  owing  to  the  shallow  depths  involved. 
In  many  cases  a tunnel  could  be  driven  straight  into  a hill  or  valley  side  to  reach  the  coal.4 
There  were  no  deeper-lying  coal  measures  to  be  exploited  once  the  shallower  deposits 
had  been  worked  out,  which  tended  to  discourage  investment  in  costly  plant  and 
machinery.  The  Huddersfield  mines,  then,  were  usually  operating  with  a lower  level 
of  technology  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  more  productive  districts  of  the  West  Riding. 

In  common  with  other  landowners  in  the  district,  Sir  John  Ramsden  preferred  to  lease 
mineral  rights  rather  than  work  the  coal  himself  and  throughout  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  drew  a comfortable  income  from  royalties  on  coal  lying  under 
his  land.  5 On  only  one  occasion  did  he  interest  himself  directly  in  developing  a mine. 
This  was  the  Springwood  colliery  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  paper. 

The  Springwood  estate  lies  to  the  west  of  Huddersfield  railway  station,  a short 
distance  from  the  town  centre.  In  1861  preliminary  surveys  were  carried  out  on  the  estate 
by  Mr.  Hathorn,  the  estate  surveyor,  to  determine  whether  coal  existed  there  in 
workable  quantities.  With  the  survey  complete  he  reported  to  the  estate  manager  that 
there  were  15  acres  of  coal  to  be  worked,  and  that  36,300  tons  could  be  extracted,  though 
he  advised  leaving  a third  in  the  ground  to  prevent  subsidence.  The  net  quantity  then 
would  be  24,200  tons,  which  at  6s  per  ton  would  realise  £7,260.  The  cost  of  working 
the  coal  would  be  around  2s  6 d per  ton,  leaving  a profit  of  35  6 d.  Therefore  the  net  value 
of  24,200  tons  would  be  £3,025.  The  proposed  colliery  would  require  a 20  yard  shaft 
and  this  would  cost  £20  to  sink.6  Springwood  colliery  it  seems,  was  not  to  have  the 
luxury  of  twin  shafts.  Everything  would  move  up  or  down  via  the  same  shaft.  In  fact 

1 Ward,  J.  T.  ‘West  Riding  Landowners  and  Mining  in  the  Nineteenth  Century’.  Yorkshire  Bulletin  of 
Economic  and  Social  Research,  xv  (1963),  p.  73. 

2 Sirjohn  William  Ramsden,  fifth  baronet,  1837-1914. 

3 Wray,  D.  A.,  The  Mining  and  Quarrying  Industries  of  the  Huddersfield  District  (Huddersfield  1929),  pp.  14-16. 

_4  Ibid.,  pp.  23-27. 

3 Huddersfield  Public  Library,  Ramsden  papers,  RA4.  All  subsequent  references  to  the  Ramsden  papers 
will  comprise  simply  the  initials  ‘RA’  and  the  call  number. 

RA8. 
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this  was  usually  the  case  in  the  Huddersfield  mines.  The  nearby  New  Ground  colliery, 
opened  in  the  1850s,  was  one  of  the  few  to  possess  two  shafts.7 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  as  late  as  the  1860s  the  Ramsden  estate  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  call  in  professional  mining  engineers  to  survey  the  colliery  site.  Mr. 
Hathorn  in  his  role  as  estate  surveyor  had  to  be  capable,  it  seems,  of  carrying  out  both 
this  important  task  and  also  the  more  mundane  work  on  the  estate  at  the  same  time. 
His  weekly  reports,  though,  show  him  gradually  having  to  devote  much  more  time  to 
this  one  task.8  A further  ten  years  were  to  pass  before  the  Ramsden  estate  employed 
professional  mining  engineers.9 

The  final  surveys  were  completed  towards  the  end  of  1861  and  by  1862  work  had 
begun  on  the  site.  No  record  remains  of  how  long  the  shaft  sinking  took  or  what  the 
dimensions  were.  New  Ground  colliery  had  oval-shaped  shafts  with  dimensions  of  9 
feet  by  8 feet10  and  as  the  scale  of  operations  was  similar  at  both  mines  it  is  probable 
that  the  Springwood  colliery  shaft  was  of  a similar  size. 

Throughout  the  shaft  sinking  operation  a crude  horse  gin  was  used  for  raising  the 
spoil.  In  many  cases  this  method  was  retained  for  all  aspects  of  working  once  the  mine 
began  production,  and  is  another  illustration  of  the  low  level  of  technology.* 11 
Photographs  exist  of  such  a device  at  work  as  late  as  1920  at  the  Denby  Grange  colliery. 12 
However,  with  the  completion  of  shaft  sinking,  a set  of  wooden  headgear  was  erected 
for  winding.  Few  estate  mines  used  costly  metal  headgear  and  brick  or  stone  buildings 
were  also  a rarity.13  Springwood  colliery,  though,  had  a stone  engine  house.  The  few 
other  buildings  needed  on  the  site  were  built  from  timber. 14 

By  late  1862  the  mine  was  ready  to  begin  working  the  coal.  The  estate  manager  felt 
it  necessary  to  bring  in  outside  help  to  manage  the  mine  and  consulted  Sir  John  Ramsden 
on  the  matter. 15  As  a result  a Mr.  Clifford  from  Byram  arrived  to  take  control. 

Huddersfield  did  not  have  an  established  mining  community.  No  ‘pit  villages’  grew 
up  in  the  district,  though  a few  of  the  more  easterly  settlements  such  as  Lepton,  did  take 
on  this  role  for  a while  when  mines  were  established  there.  An  examination  of  the  census 
data  covering  the  inner  wards  of  the  town  reveals  only  a small  number  of  people  who 
described  themselves  as  miners. 16  The  numbers  of  men  working  at  Springwood  colliery 
varied  considerably.  In  the  early  months  when  production  was  getting  under  way, 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  men  plus  several  boys  were  underground.  After 
development  was  complete  by  the  close  of  1862,  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  six.  On  the 
surface  a further  three  men  were  working. 17. 

Judging  by  Clifford’s  reports18  few  Huddersfield  men  considered  mining  to  be  their 
profession  and  a trade  to  be  followed  through  their  working  lives.  Men  may  have 
become  involved  in  mining  when  no  other  alternative  presented  itself.  Clifford’s  reports 
frequently  cite  a man’s  reason  for  leaving  the  mine  as  being  a return  to  the  textile  trade, 
or  occasionally  because  an  injury  had  been  sustained  which  prevented  heavy  labour. 

From  the  outset  conditions  in  the  mine  were  poor.  The  shallow  Huddersfield  mines 
were  usually  wet19  and  Springwood  colliery  was  no  exception.  Each  week  Clifford  had 
to  set  aside  a portion  of  the  coal  mined  for  running  the  pumps.  The  cost  of  this  coal  ran 

7 WYMCC  ‘Catalogue  of  Abandoned  Mines’  plan  of  New  Ground  colliery,  p.  200. 

8 RA29. 

9 RA29. 

10  WYMCC op.cit.,  p.  200. 

11  Galloway,  R.  L.,  Annals  of  Coal  Mining  and  the  Coal  Trade.  (1898),  pp.  30-36. 

14  RA4. 

15  RA8. 

16  OPCS  census  data  1 861 , Huddersfield  (various  wards). 

17  RA4. 

18  RA4. 

19  HM  Mines  Inspectorate,  inspectors’  annual  reports  1 860-61 . Subsequently  referred  to  as  ‘MI’. 
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as  high  as  £3  per  month  in  1863,  which  meant  that  over  ten  tons  of ‘average  engine’  as 
Spring  wood’s  coal  was  described,  went  back  into  the  running  of  the  mine.2"  Even  with 
an  inefficient  engine  this  represents  a sizeable  proportion  of  the  mine’s  output. 

Gas  though  was  not  a problem,  and  this  probably  contributed  to  the  generally  low 
death  rate  in  Huddersfield  mines.21  In  fact,  throughout  the  history  of  mining  in  the 
district  only  one  major  accident  involving  gas  was  reported. “ Underground  accidents 
though,  were  just  as  frequent  in  Huddersfield  as  elsewhere.  The  mines  inspectorate23 
reported  two  fatal  accidents  at  Springwood.  Mr.  Clifford  also  reported  a host  of ‘minor’ 
injuries  such  as  broken  bones,  which  often  required  the  hiring  of  replacements. 24 

In  1871  after  various  problems  in  the  mine  resulted  in  steadily  falling  output,  the 
Ramsden  estate  called  in  an  independent  mine  viewer  to  report  on  the  colliery.  In  a long 
letter  which  comprised  his  report  he  wrote  of ‘poor  working  conditions’  and  ‘inadequate 
ventilation’  plus  non-compliance  with  government  regulations.  He  also  considered  that 
Mr.  Clifford  was  not  paid  enough  and  consequently  had  little  incentive  to  improve 
output. 2n  Springwood  colliery  was  certainly  not  alone  in  the  above.  The  nearby 
Ficldhouse  colliery  had  recently  been  reported  by  the  mines  inspectorate  for  employing 
under-age  boys26  and  the  Taylor  Hill  mine  for  being  badly  ventilated  and  a cause  of 
subsidence  in  the  district.27 

Some  of  the  report  made  by  the  viewer  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon.  A new  air 
shaft  was  sunk  later  in  the  year  and  the  pumping  machinery  was  overhauled,  which 
resulted  in  a fall  in  coal  consumption  by  the  engine.28  The  overall  result  in  1872  was 
a 70  ton  increase  in  production  and  in  1873  the  annual  output  climbed  to  an  all-time  high 
of 733  tons.29 

Despite  its  inefficiencies  Springwood  colliery  was  still  an  economic  unit  when  it  is 
appreciated  that  the  main  customer  for  the  coal  lay  close  by.  This  meant  that  little  was 
required  in  the  way  of  facilities  for  carrying  the  coal  from  pithead  to  consumer.  For 
instance  no  mineral  railway  was  ever  laid.  All  coal  mined  was  carried  by  horse-drawn 
cart  to  the  nearby  Newtown  Mills  engine  house.  A comparison  of  the  engine  house 
records  of  Newtown  Mills30  and  the  annual  production  of  Springwood  colliery,  shows 
that  in  general  the  mine  was  able  to  supply  most  of  the  mills’  monthly  requirements. 
On  occasions  though,  when  a great  deal  of  overtime  was  being  worked,  supplies  were 
sought  from  other  sources.31  Sometimes  the  colliery  would  find  itself  with  a surplus  and 
when  this  occurred  the  coal  was  sold  to  householders  and  others  on  the  estate.  Coal  could 
also  be  purchased  from  the  manager’s  office  at  the  pit-head,32  a common  practice  in  the 
area  where  small  mines  were  the  rule. 

In  1874  the  mine  began  to  have  problems  again.  A roof  fall  in  May  of  that  year  halted 
production  for  a week  and  extra  help  had  to  be  called  in  to  clear  the  blockage.  A series 
of  letters  between  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Brook,  the  estate  manager,  included  some  bitter 
exchanges  as  to  where  the  blame  lay.33  Clifford  accused  the  estate  of  supplying  poor- 
quality  timber  for  roof  supports  and  Brook  denied  this.  Production  resumed  at  the  end 

20  RA4. 

21  MI  various  reports  1 853-83. 

22  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  Huddersfield.  Account  of  the  Thornhill  colliery  explosion. 

23  MI  1868-69,  1872-73. 

24  RAT 

25  RA29. 

26  MI  1871 -72  report. 

27  MI  1867-68  report. 

28  RA4. 

29  RA4. 

30  Author’s  collection. 

31  Ibid. 

32  RA4. 

33  RA29. 
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of  May  but  two  months  later  the  pumps  were  out  of  action  because  of  an  engine 
breakdown.  Clifford  s reports  speak  of  the  extremely  wet  conditions  which  prevailed 
underground  and  even  with  the  pumps  working  once  more,  production  was  delayed 
until  the  water  could  be  got  down  to  a reasonable  level.34  Newtown  Mills  were  as  a 
result  forced  to  resort  more  often  to  outside  supplies  during  1874.  In  August  of  that  year 
there  are  complaints  to  Clifford  that  even  though  the  mills  had  recently  been  on  holiday, 
coal  stocks  were  still  low.35  At  the  end  of  1874  another  colliery  viewer  examined  the 
mine.  Confirming  his  predecessors’  reports  of  poor  conditions,  he  predicted  that  the 
mine  would  be  exhausted  in  ‘three  or  four  years  time. ,36 

Considering  the  modest  amount  of  money  invested  in  Sprmgwood  colliery,  the  mine 
brought  the  Ramsden  estate  an  extremely  good  return.  In  1862,  the  first  year  of 
production,  239  tons  were  obtained,  almost  all  of  it  going  to  the  Newtown  Mills.  In 
1863  output  almost  doubled  and  apart  from  a slight  slump  in  1864,  continued  to  rise 
until  1868.  Between  that  date  and  1872,  the  year  in  which  the  first  mine  viewer  made 
his  inspection,  there  was  a steady  drop  in  output,  though  considering  the  problems  the 
mine  was  having,  production  returns  were  still  reasonable. 37  The  improvements  in 
ventilation  and  general  underground  conditions  show  in  the  1872-73  figures  but  from 
this  date  onwards  the  mine  had  given  its  best  and  after  1873  production  fell  again.  In 
1877,  the  year  Springwood  ceased  production,  output  had  fallen  to  under  50  tons.38 

In  cash  terms  the  mine  was  an  undoubted  success  for  the  Ramsden  estate.  Although 
originally  the  coal  was  valued  at  6s  per  ton,  the  actual  value  was  only  5s  8 d.  However 
the  overall  profit  came  to  £4,370,  which  was  £1,345  more  than  predicted.39  It  must  be 
assumed  that  a portion  of  this  profit  came  from  lower  than  expected  working  costs. 

Springwood  colliery  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  mine  which  characterized  so  much 
of  the  short-lived  Huddersfield  mining  industry.  It  is  true  there  were  larger 
establishments  in  operation  but  the  bulk  of  local  production  came  from  collieries  similar 
to  Springwood. 40  Though  the  mine  was  small  and  poorly  run,  it  still  achieved  significant 
profits  for  the  estate.  In  a district  where,  as  Ward41  says,  there  was  little  direct  investment 
m mining  by  the  estates,  Springwood  provides  the  only  complete  example  of  such 
investment  and  shows  the  money  that  could  be  made  from  mining. 


34  RA4. 

35  RA29. 

36  RA4. 

37  RA29. 

38  RA29. 

39  RA29. 

411  Wray  op.cit.  in  n3,  p.  50. 
41  Ward,  op.cit.  in  n.  1 . 
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HAMMOND  ROBERSON  OF  LIVERSEDGE 

(1757-1841) — 

BULLY,  OR  GENTLEMAN? 

By  John  T.  M.  Nussey 

Summary.  The  Rev.  Hammond  Roberson,  who  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  built  Liversedge  Church  with 
his  own  money  and  became  its  first  incumbent,  was  of  forceful  character.  The  determination  with  which  he 
put  his  ideas  into  practice,  some  of  which  were  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  his  active  support  of  the  forces 
of  law  and  order,  earned  him  the  hostility  of  many  people;  others  acclaimed  his  achievements.  A just 
appreciation  of  his  character  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  many  malicious  stories  put  out  against  him.  A letter 
written  by  his  wife,  published  here  for  the  first  time,  provides  evidence  in  his  support.  The  relevance  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  delineation  of  the  Rev.  Matthewson  Hclstone  in  ‘Shirley’  is  also  briefly  discussed. 

Although  he  has  been  referred  to  with  some  reason  as  a “A  Notable  Yorkshire  Vicar,” 
it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Rev.  Hammond  Roberson  would  be  remembered  now  if  he 
had  not  also  shone  by  a reflected  light  in  the  guise  of  a character  in  one  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  novels.  In  conventional  terms  his  career  docs  not  sound  particularly 
outstanding.  Born  in  1757  at  Cawston,  in  Norfolk,  the  eldest  son  of  a respectable 
yeoman,  he  obtained  his  B.A.  degree  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  in  1779, 
whereupon  he  was  appointed  Curate  at  Dewsbury.  However,  he  resigned  the  curacy 
in  1788,  and  opened  a private  school  at  Squirrel  Hall,  Dewsbury  Moor.  In  1795  he 
moved  his  school  to  Healds  Hall,  Liversedge,  and  was  persuaded  by  the  Vicar  of 
Dewsbury  to  take  the  incumbency  of  Hartshcad,  the  church  of  that  parish  being  within 
convenient  reach  of  the  school.  In  August  1816  he  took  charge  of  a newly  consecrated 
church  at  Liversedge,  in  the  parish  of  Birstall,  and  he  remained  there  until  his  death  in 
1841. 1 

Yet  throughout  his  career  he  showed  proof  of  great  individuality  and  determination 
of  character,  and  accomplished  things  that  few  were  ready  to  consider  in  those  days. 
He  had  been  ordained  deacon  before  he  reached  the  canonical  age;  it  was  on  the 
recommendation  of  Henry  Venn,  the  evangelical  Vicar  ofHuddcrsficld,  that  he  had  been 
licensed  as  curate  to  Dewsbury;  and  while  curate  there  he  had  opened  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  first  Sunday  School  in  the  North  of  England,  having  in  different  rooms  or 
buildings  300  to  400  children  and  Sunday  scholars.  He  regarded  with  much  concern  the 
dense  ignorance  and  coarse  amusements  prevailing  amongst  large  sections  of  the 
population  in  those  times.  On  one  occasion  he  took  up  single-handed  the  fight  against 
bull-baiting  at  Dewsbury,  and  although  suffering  an  initial  setback,  finally  succeeded 
in  putting  a stop  to  it  by  indicting  the  ringleaders  at  York  assizes  and  obtaining  an 
injunction  against  them. 

Experiences  of  this  kind,  together  with  the  familiarity  he  acquired  with  the  distressing 
conditions  in  which  many  of  his  parishioners  lived,  convinced  him  that  the  existing 
churches  were  too  few  and  too  widely  scattered  to  meet  the  evident  needs  for  spiritual 
enlightenment,  and  he  determined  that  Liversedge  should  have  its  own  church.  With 
characteristic  vigour  he  procured  the  necessary  land  and  parliamentary  authority,  and 
built  the  church  with  his  own  money — ‘the  entire  savings  of  many  years  of  hard  toil,’ 


Strictly  speaking,  Mr.  Roberson  was  never  a vicar.  Hartshcad  was  a perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the 
vicar  of  Dewsbury,  whilst  the  church  at  Liversedge  had  no  parish  attached  to  it  and  was  in  effect  in  Mr. 
Roberson’s  own  gift. 
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Fig.  1.  The  Rev.  Hammond  Roberson,  from  a painting  in  the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  reproduced  by 
permission  of  the  T rustees. 
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as  his  chronicler  in  the  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post  has  it.2  Yet  his  labours  did  not  stop  there. 
He  promoted  and  assisted  in  the  building  of  seven  other  churches  within  a radius  of  three 
miles  of  Liverscdgc,  whilst  a good  number  of  his  former  pupils  themselves  became 
church-builders  in  other  parts.3  These  activities  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  in  1830  he  was  appointed  a canon  of  York  Minster  by  the 
Archbishop. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Roberson  was  a man  true  to  principle,  honourable  and 
sincere.  However,  his  efforts  to  change  the  debased  habits  of  much  of  the  local 
population,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  his  imperious  will,  which  brooked  no 
opposition,  earned  him  considerable  enmity  and  hatred.  This  was  especially  strong 
during  the  disorders  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  one  of  the 
local  mills  was  attacked  by  Luddites.  Yet  it  was  the  part  he  played  at  this  time  that  led 
to  his  memory  being  enshrined  in  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Matthewson  Helstonc  in 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  novel  Shirley.  Hating  anything  which  he  fancied  smacked  of  anarchy, 
and  originally  alerted  by  the  threat  of  a French  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
Mr.  Roberson  decided  that  nothing  would  preserve  order  and  peace  at  home  so  much 
as  meeting  lawlessness  with  determined  opposition.  In  1809  the  existing  Birstall  and 
Batley  Volunteers,  established  with  royal  approval  on  18th  September  1803,  were 
reformed  into  the  Local  Militia  with  a strength  of  347  officers  and  men.  Mr.  Roberson 
was  their  chaplain,  an  office  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  he  undertook  with  the 
greatest  readiness.  When,  in  April  1812,  there  were  threats  of  violence  against  some  of 
the  local  mill-owners,  he  actively  supported  Mr.  Cartwright  by  advice  and  general 
assistance  in  the  defence  of  his  mill  at  Rawfolds,  less  than  a mile  from  Healds  Hall,  and 
for  some  months  afterwards  until  high  feelings  had  subsided,  provided  billets  for  the 
soldiers  who  had  helped  to  repel  the  attack. 

As  a result  of  the  widespread  unpopularity  which  he  earned  by  these  activities,  many 
stories  circulated  to  his  discredit.  Some  were  pure  fabrications,  others  distortions  of 
innocent  events.  One  or  two  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he  bullied  his  wife: 
for  instance,  that  when  she  was  about  to  mount  her  pony  one  Sunday  to  ride  over  to 
Communion  Service  at  Gildersome  Baptist  Chapel,  of  which  she  had  become  a member 
in  her  youth,  he  deliberately  shot  the  pony  to  prevent  her  setting  out. 

Mr.  Roberson’s  wife  had  been  a Miss  Phoebe  Ashworth,  a daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ashworth,  minster  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Gildersome  from  1755  until  his 
death  in  1769.  Mr.  Ashworth’s  widow  was  left  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  young  daughters.  She  had  been  a Miss  Priestley, 
of  Fieldhead,  Birstall,  a first  cousin  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  scientist.  Dr.  Priestley 
had  studied  Hebrew  together  with  the  Rev.  John  Tommas,  the  first  settled  minister  at 
the  Gildersome  chapel,  Mr.  Ashworth’s  predecessor;  Mr.  Ashworth  himself  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  James  Ashworth.  The  young  Ashworths  were  thus 
closely  surrounded  by  religious  influences,  and  religious  reading  formed  an  important 
part  of  their  studies.  But  they  also  read  poetry,  and  two  of  the  daughters  developed  a 
certain  talent  for  original  composition.  This  interest  in  poetry  helped  to  cement  a close 
friendship  with  John  Fawcett,  D.D.,  of  Brearlcy  Hall,  a Baptist  preacher  and  scholar 

2 Details  of  the  legal  authority  secured  by  Mr.  Roberson  are  given  by  H.  C.  Cradock  in  A History  of  the 
Ancient  Parish  of  Birstall,  (1933),  p.198.  No  new  parish  was  to  be  formed,  but  the  church  was  to  be  a 
separate  cure,  of  which  the  patronage  was  vested  in  Mr.  Roberson  himself.  He  naturally  assumed  the 
incumbency.  Three  years  after  his  death,  the  patronage  was  transferred  to  the  vicar  of  Birstall,  but  not 
until  1 860  was  a district  formally  assigned  to  the  church,  which  then  became  a district  chapclry. 

3 Of  the  seven  churches  around  Liverscdge,  four  were  in  the  parish  of  Birstall;  namely  at  Heckmondwike, 
Cleckheaton,  Birkenshaw  and  Robertown.  Some  details  of  the  circumstances  are  to  be  found  in  Frank 
Peel’s  Spen  Valley  Past  & Present,  (1893),  p.394.  The  other  three  were  in  Dewsbury  parish:  namely  St. 
John’s,  Dewsbury  Moor,  and  the  churches  at  Earlsheaton  and  Hanging  Heaton  (see  Chris  Sumner’s 
Reflections  on  the  Brontes  in  Spen  Valley  & District,  (1973),  p.51). 
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in  the  Luddenden  area,  who  at  this  period  frequently  came  over  to  Gildersome  to  preach, 
and  was  himself  a writer  of  verses  and  hymns.  This  again  strengthened  the  ties  between 
the  Ashworths  and  the  local  Baptist  community,  which  included  several  influential 
families. 

Among  these  families  were  the  Booths,  a junior  branch  of  the  Booths  of  Staincliffe 
Hall,  Batley,  who  were  themselves  a junior  branch  of  the  Booths  of  Popeley  Hall,  in 
Birstall  parish.,  There  was  a marriage  link  between  the  Booths  of  Gildersome  and  the 
Ashworths,  and  the  latter  come  in  for  mention  in  the  work  of  a later  connection,  P.  H. 
Booth,  entitled  'History  of  Gildersome  and  the  Booth  Family’. 

Mr.  Booth  has  little  good  to  say  ol  the  Rev.  Hammond  Roberson,  ‘who  spent  his 
fortune  in  building  Liversedgc  Church.  This  man  . . . kept  a large  boys’  school,  and 
made  himself  dreaded  and  respected  by  his  pupils.  He  was  very  bumptious,  and 
conspicuous  in  putting  down  the  Luddites.  ’ He  then  quotes  the  story  about  the  shooting 
ot  Mrs.  Roberson  s pony,  although  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  long  before  disposed  of  this  tale 
in  her  'Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  ’ ‘1  have  heard,’  he  continues,  ‘many  vehement  and  angry 
deunciations  ol  his  conduct  trom  her  relations  and  mine.’  Similar  sentiments  are  to  be 
lound  amongst  papers  of  another  Gildersome  family,  the  Bilbroughs,  in  which  Mrs. 
Roberson  is  accused  of  having  ‘made  a mistake  in  her  choice  of  a husband,  a dogmatic 
domineering  schoolmaster.  ’ 

Elsewhere  in  his  History,  P.  H.  Booth  quotes  a statement  of  another  of  the  Gildersome 
Booths  which  on  the  face  of  it  might  explain  why  Mr.  Roberson’s  name  aroused  such 
strong  feeling  amongst  the  family  and  other  members  of  the  Baptist  congregation.  The 
relative  concerned,  a Mr.  Edward  Booth,  is  recorded  as  having  written  of  Mr.  Roberson 
and  his  building  of  Liversedgc  church:  ‘It  was  generally  understood  that  his  wife’s 
fortune  chiefly  enabled  him  to  erect  this  memorial  of  his  devotion  to  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a minister.’  Later  on  Edward  Booth  is  quoted  further:  ‘The  fortune  which 
the  Misses  Ashworth  possessed  was  so  devised  that  if  either  of  them  died  leaving  no  issue 
the  survivor  was  entitled  to  her  deceased  sister’s  share.  As  the  demise  of  Mrs.  Wetherill 
took  place  first,  of  course  the  Rev.  H.  Roberson  took  the  money  accruing  to  his  wife 
according  to  the  will  of  the  testator,  and  thereby  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Ashworths 
and  Booths  of  that  day,  a feeling  which  may  still  possibly  rankle  in  the  minds  of  their 
descendants.  ’ 

This  account  may  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  Ashworths  and  Booths  of  that  day,  but 
the  reason  it  assigns  for  them  can  hardly  be  correct.  In  the  first  place  it  ignores  the  fact 
that  there  were  three  Ashworth  sisters.4  In  the  second  place,  contrary  to  Edward  Booth’s 
statement,  Mrs.  Wetherill  appears  to  have  survived  Mrs.  Roberson  by  almost  two  years: 

4 There  is  some  excuse  for  uncertainty  on  this  point:  there  is  no  ready  way  of  ascertaining  the  names  and 
approximate  birthdates  of  the  children  of  Baptist  parents  born  around  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  there  is  for  the  children  of  anglican  parishioners.  Baptism  might  be  delayed  for  many  years, 
and  if  any  records  of  it  were  made  they  seem  seldom  to  have  survived.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  that  a later  record  of  the  age  at  death  or  burial  can  be  found  for  at  least  a few  out  of  a family  of  brothers 
and  sisters. 

It  is  fortunate  in  the  present  case  that  the  young  Ashworths  had  such  good  friends  in  Dr.  Fawcett  of 
Brearley  and  the  Rev.  John  Parker  of  Barnoldswick.  The  former’s  Memdirs  of  Dr.  John  Fawcett  (1818), 
written  by  his  son,  refer  to  ‘three  daughters’,  but  do  not  name  them.  Dr.  Fawcett  selected  and  published 
a number  of  letters  of  Mr.  Parker’s,  though  in  most  cases  he  deleted  or  disguised  the  names  of  the 
recipients.  With  some  knowledge  of  the  background,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  that  dedi'catiohs 
such  as  : ‘To  Miss  A.’,  ‘To  Three  Young  Persons,’  and  (after  Phoebe’s  marriage)  ‘To  Miss  D.  and  FT 
A.  ’ refer  to  the  Misses  Phoebe,  Dorothy  and  FT . . Ashworth. 

More  recently,  this  circumstantial  evidence  was  confirmed  by  the  find  in  Gildersome  Chapel 
churchyard  of  an  ancient  headstone  at  some  time  uprooted  and  laid  against  the  boundary  wall,  against 
which  it  had  later  become  immovably  wedged  by  a vigorous  growth  of  timber,  which  now  also  partly 
hides  it.  At  the  expense  of  some  bodily  contortion  it  was  possible  to  make  out  the  inscription,  which  runs: 
‘Flannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Ashworth,  died  August  11th  1802,  aged  41  years.’ 

A fourth  daughter,  Mary,  was  in  fact  born,  but  died  in  infancy. 
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an  inscription  from  Gildcrsome  chapel  memorials  reproduced  by  P.  H.  Booth  gives 
Mrs.  Wcthcrill’s  date  ol  death  as  22  January  1812,  while  according  to  a note  in  a MS 
book  of  poems  formerly  belonging  to  Mrs.  Wetherill,  her  sister  Mrs.  Roberson  died 
on  18 January  1810;  nor  did  the  latter  have  any  children.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  terms  were  of  that  will  of  her  mother’s,  the  reading  of  which  is  referred  to  in 
Mrs.  Roberson’s  letter.  Unfortunately  no  trace  of  its  having  been  proved  has  been  found 
either  at  Y ork  or  in  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  would  alter  the  case  significantly,  for  Mr. 
Roberson  had  been  unpopular  with  the  Ashworths  as  a whole  some  while  before  money 
would  have  raised  problems.  As  is  made  clear  by  the  letter  transcribed  below,  he  had 
sought  the  hand  ot  Miss  Phoebe,  and  she  had  received  his  advances  very  favourably; 
but  her  mother  had  objections,  and  tried  every  means  in  her  power  to  prevent  a 
marriage,  including  an  attempt  to  extract  a promise  on  her  deathbed.  Mrs.  Ashworth, 
like  her  parents  and  others  of  the  Fieldhead  Priestlcys,  had  been  a member  of  the  Old 
Upper  Chapel  at  Heckmondwike.  Her  grandfather  Priestley,  originally  a tenant  at 
Hartshead  of  Sir  John  Armytage  ofKirklees,  had  been  turned  out  of  his  farm  on  account 
of  his  dissenting  activities.  Her  whole  background  and  upbringing  had  been  one  of 
Dissent.  It  was  probably  this  more  than  anything  else  that  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  accept  Mr.  Roberson  as  a son-in-law,  being  as  he  was  a minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  an  unconventionally  active  one  at  that. 

One  of  Phoebe  Ashworth’s  sisters  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a Mrs.  Wetherill; 
this  sister’s  name  was  Dorothy.  Her  husband,  Joseph  Wetherill,  had  an  elder  brother 
John,  ofMorley  Old  Hall,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan, 
minister  of  Morley  Old  Chapel  from  1763  to  1794.  It  was  to  this  Sarah  Morgan  that 
the  following  letter  of  Phoebe  Ashworth  (or  Roberson,  as  she  had  now  become)  was 
addressed.  Written  in  April  1 788,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  Phoebe’s 
marriage  to  Mr.  Roberson  in  the  previous  December — apart  from  a somewhat  slow 
start,  as  villainous  and  romantic  a talc  of  abduction  and  rescue  as  one  might  hope  to  find 
in  Light  Opera,  and  half  as  likely.5 

Dewsbury  Moor 

April  25th  1788 

My  dear  Sarah, 

For  five  or  six  weeks  past  I have  thought,  but  before  the  end  of  this  week  I will  write 
to  my  worthy  friend  at  Morley,  indeed  I will,  I must;  I cannot  bear  that  she  should 
suspect  me  of  innatention  or  forgetfulness,  and  she  must  wonder  that  she  neither  sees, 
nor  hears  of  me,  if  she  ever  thinks  of  me  at  all,  and  I hope  I do  sometimes  occupy  an 
idea  in  her  honest  heart.  Besides,  when  I found  myself  almost  overborne,  I ventured 
to  communicate  my  distresses  and  found  much  relief  from  herself  and  family;  now, 
when  brighter  days  are  arrived  I feel  it  a sort  of  debt  to  her,  which  I shall  leave  unpaid 
it  I do  not  tell  her,  I am  happier  than  I once  thought  it  possible  I could  ever  be  again  in 
this  world. 

I love  you  as  a sister,  and  your  Father  I have  ventured  to  call  mine,  not  indeed  to  you, 

you  have  a Brother;  but  now  I may  to  yourself  express  my  genuine  feelings.  Tis  so  long 

since  our  Father  was  taken  from  us,  I cannot  exactly  describe  my  feelings  to  him,  but 

I believe  I have  some  nearly  approaching  them  when  I see  and  think  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

3 Even  if  it  had  been  published  in  her  own  day,  Phoebe’s  letter  would  have  needed  some  editorial  touches. 
Many  passages  are  far  too  long  and  complex,  and  need  breaking  down  into  shorter  paragraphs;  she  is 
inconsistent  in  her  use  of  capital  letters  at  the  start  of  sentences,  and- dispenses  dashes  with  youthful 
abandon. 

Apart  from  correcting  these  imperfections,  standardization  on  and  (rather  than  &),  and  abbreviating 
dates  according  to  current  usage,  the  punctuation  has  been  modified  so  far  as  seems  advisable  to  prevent 
the  reader’s  attention  being  diverted  from  the  enjoyment  of  Phoebe’s  story.  Her  spelling  presents  little 
difficulty  and  has  been  left’unchangcd. 
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I cannot  believe  the  presence  of  a good  angel  could  have  supported  me  more  on  the  23rd 
Dec.  I never  can  forget  my  apprehensions  least  he  should  not  be  at  liberty,  nor  my 
satisfaction  when  I saw  him  thro’  Mr.  Dcighton’s  window.  God  bless  and  reward  him! 
May  you  never  want  such  a friend  as  he  was  to  me  that  day!  I lcand  on  his  arm  to  the 
church,  or  I think  I could  not  have  got  thither.  The  friend  of  my  Father  and  Mother, 
my  own  friend,  and  a Dissenter  also;  there  is  a dignity  in  his  character  (and  in  his  figure) 
that  altogether  strongly  impresses  a sense  of  obligation  when  he  confers  a favor,  and 
a very  great  one  did  he  bestow  on  me  that  day.  Can  you  have  patience  with  a long  letter? 
I forsee  I shall  try  you;  I have  written  freely  to  you  before  this  day,  and  I am  not  less 
disposed  to  it  now.  Well  then,  arm  yourself  with  patience  my  dear  girl;  I am  in  the 
humour  for  scribbling,  and  shall  not  stop  very  soon. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  yourself  would  be  very  much  surprised  with  a strange  account  you 
would  hear  of  me  after  the  23rd.  If  I had  been  possessed  of  time  and  spirits,  I should 
have  likd  an  half  hour  with  your  Father  alone  on  the  23rd.  But  there  was  no  time  to 
lose.  The  roads  were  so  extremely  bad  from  Wakefield  that  the  driver  declared  he  durst 
not  continue  with  the  chaise,  procuring  horses  on  the  road,  (for  we  were  got  some  way 
out  of  town),  and  detained  us  so  long  that  we  fcard  being  too  late;  and  the  five  or  six 
days  before  went  near  to  take  my  life  and  senses.  Oh  Sarah!  you  may  have  thought  me 
extremely  blamable,  but  I believe  if  you  knew  every  circumstance  you  would  be  more 
inclind  to  pity,  than  to  censure  me.  A want  of  firmness  has  often  been  the  cause  of  much 
uneasiness  to  me,  and  my  suffering  on  the  account  of  others  has  often  gone  near  to  break 
my  heart.  There  are  great  defects  in  my  composition,  I am  well  aware,  and  have  betrayd 
me  into  numberless  inconveniences.  But  I am  not  given  to  deceive,  No.  I have  ever  been 
most  ingenuous  in  love  affairs.  I have  been  blamd  for  speaking  my  sentiments  too  freely, 
and  by  the  prudent,  but  I never  dissembled  the  state  of  my  heart  to  anyone.  God  knows 
what  agonies  I passd  thro’  in  the  concluding  days  of  my  Mother’s  life;  and  I did  love 
her,  better  than  my  own  soul.  I avoided  promising,  but  I felt  as  if  I never  couldjoin  hands 
with  my  Hammond  in  defiance  of  the  dying  sentiments  of  my  Mother. 

Mr.  W 6 was  introduced  to  our  family  soon  after  the  death  of  my  Mother,  and 

wishd,  if  I determind  against  Mr.  R,  I would  once  more  consider  his  proposals,  which 
he  considered  as  in  one  view  more  important,  from  his  great  success  in  business.  I was 
most  explicit  with  him,  and  took  every  method  in  my  power  to  convince  him  I should 
not  think  of  him,  and  spoke  most  freely  of  the  state  of  my  mind  towards  Mr.  R.  He 
is  an  unhappy  man  and  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  his  feelings.  On  his  hearing  that  my 


fl  According  to  records  of  the  Bilbroughs,  another  family  of  staunch  supporters  of  the  Gildersome  Baptist 
chapel,  this  was  a Mr.  Warcham,  of  Birmingham.  As  appears  later  in  Phoebe’s  letter,  he  was  in  partnership 
with  a Mr.  Potts.  Pyc’s  Directory  of  Birmingham  (then  still  a comparatively  small  place)  lists  the  firm  of 
Warham  / sic ],  Potts  and  Smith,  factors,  or  merchants,  of  Livery  Street  (then  on  the  northern  outskirts), 
from  its  first  issue  in  1 785  to  at  least  1791. 

Considering  the  new  manufactories  springing  up  in  Birmingham  at  this  period,  and  the  growing 
application  of  machinery  to  the  old-established  woollen  industry  round  Leeds,  Mr.  Warcham’s  presence 
as  a merchant  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  is  not  unnatural.  At  this  time  too,  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  scientist 
and  Unitarian,  was  living  and  preaching  in  Birmingham;  since  Dr.  Priestley  was  Phoebe’s  mother’s  first 
cousin,  it  seems  possible  that  he  was  at  least  the  indirect  means  of  Mr.  Wareham’s  introduction  to  the 
Ashworth  sisters  at  Gildersome. 

The  Bilbrough  records  mention  too  yet  another  suitor  for  Miss  Ashworth’s  hand — Mr.  Langdon,  of 
Leeds.  A group  of  Independents  at  Leeds  with  Baptist  tendencies  had  acquired  a place  of  worship  there 
in  January  1 779.  Injune  following,  Mr.  Thomas  Langdon,  a student  at  the  Baptist  College  in  Bristol  under 
the  tutorship  of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  visited  Leeds  and  spent  his  vacation  there.  The  newly  acquired  meeting 
house  was  opened  in  July  1781  as  a place  of  public  worship,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Langdon  was 
ordained  as  its  minister.  He  no  doubt  became  acquainted  with  the  Gildersome,  chapel  and  its  congregation, 
and  thus  with  Phoebe  Ashworth.  It  is  reported  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Roberson,  Mr.  Langdon  and 
Mr.  Wareham  came  to  Gildersome  all  three  at  the  same  time,  putting  up  their  horses,  one  beside  the  other, 
in  Mr.  William  Hudson’s  stables  at  Park  House.  Even  if  it  were  apocryphal,  this  picture  docs  conjure 
up  the  pressures  that  must  have  been  exerted  on  Miss  Ashworth  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  her  family, 
their  relations  and  their  friends,  and  those  ofher  own  heart.  (For  Mr.  Hudson,  see  n.  14). 
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Mother  had  left  a will,  he  beggd  to  speak  to  me,  to  tell  me  that  supposing  it  were 
inconvenient  to  Mr.  R.  to  marry  without  a fortune,  the  circumstance  would  make  not 
the  least  difference  to  him,  and  that  fully  knowing  me  warmly  attached  to  another,  he 
would  venture  in  the  hope  that  his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  me  happy  would  not 
be  without  success. 

I was  in  a forlorn,  comfortless  state  of  mind  during  the  time  of  hearing  there  was  a 
will  till  the  evening  of  its  being  read.  I felt  abandoned  to  distress,  and  thought  the  gloom 
would  never  disperse.  W....  appeared  cxtrcmly  affected  with  the  state  of  my  health  and 
spirits,  and  thought  all  would  be  remedied  if  I could  resign  my  H...  and  receive  his 
addresses.  But  Mr.  R,  when  I told  him  of  the  will  affair,  said  if  I were  left  with  but  a 
shilling  he  should  wish  my  hand  the  next  day,  if  1 thought  it  right  to  give  it  to  him. 
My  mind  was  torn  asunder  almost.  The  recollection  of  my  Mother’s  uniform  opinion, 
her  dying  sentiments,  the  united  view  of  all  my  Baptist  friends,  Mr.  Halliday’s  warm 
objections — not  a friend  in  all  the  circle  of  dissenters  but  your  good  father  who  did  not 
prognosticate  misery  if  I venturd.7 

I was  for  some  weeks  near  insanity.  Mr.  R rose  on  me  in  every  visit;  his  exquisite 
tenderness  (for  his  year  of  absence  seemd  to  have  quickened  all  his  feelings)  and  yet  his 
desire  that  I should  not  do  wrong — Oh!  may  none  of  my  friends  ever  suffer  as  I have 
done!  W...  about  this  time  alarmed  me  dreadfully  by  fits  of  madness,  for  I can  scarcely 
call  them  less;  I was  then  terrified  on  his  account.  If  I kept  my  room  when  he  calld,  the 
family  were  all  in  agitation  by  his  apparent  loss  of  reason.  Oh  dear!  I was  dreadfully 
perturbed;  the  loss  of  reason  in  a man  of  more  than  common  understanding  is  so 
shocking.  I believe  I judgd  ill;  but  God  knows  I meant  not  wrong  when  I did  actually 
set  out  with  him  from  Bruntcliffc. 

1 had  taken  every  method  I could  think  of  to  prevent  this  last  step;  I dreaded  his  losing 
his  life,  or  senses,  or  both,  and  thought  to  pacify  him  by  a short  excursion  to  Mr. 
Halliday’s,  which  he  first  mentioned,  but  when  we  got  off,  Birmingham  was  his  plan. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  I remonstrated,  to  B we  arrived,  and  spent  some  such  days  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  partners8  as  I shall  never  forget.  My  only  comfort  was  from  Mrs. 
Potts,  a woman  of  feeling.  Mr.  Potts  and  W...  tcasd  me  to  taking  a ride  with  them  one 
morning;  we  were  driven  to  Lichfield,  and  I understood  before  we  arrived  there,  they 
intended  that  I should  marry  Mr.  W that  morning.  I declared  I would  not.  While  he  was 
gone  to  the  clergyman,  I wanderd  thro’  a great  Inn,  and  found  at  last  an  empty  garret, 
in  which  I fastend  myself,  and  would  not  open  the  door  till  they  assured  me  all  thoughts 
of  that  sort  were  at  an  end.  Mr.  W was  told  a month’s  residence  only  could  make  the 


7 Consideration  of  Phoebe’s  references  to  Mr.  Halliday  suggests  that  he  was  a dissenter,  though  not  a 
Baptist,  a friend  and  mentor  rather  than  another  suitor.  Certainly  no  one  of  the  name  appears  actively 
connected  with  the  Gildcrsome  chapel  affairs  at  tha*  period.  There  are  records  of  the  name  (and  of  its 
possible  variation  Holliday)  in  the  locality  at  much  earlier  and  later  periods,  but  the  only  known  candidate 
for  Phoebe’s  friend  is  an  Abraham  Halliday  who  lived  at  Gildcrsome  as  a coal  proprietor  between  1822 
and  1826  and  was,  in  the  latter  year,  an  Overseer  appointed  by  the  parish  Vestry.  He  could  have  been 
about  the  same  age  as  Phoebe,  but  there  is  no  record  of  him  around  1787. 

s A partner,  that  is,  in  the  firm  ofWarham,  Potts  & Smith,  of  Livery  Street,  as  mentioned  in  n.6.  The  house 
was  no  doubt  that  of  the  Thomas  Potts  recorded  as  living  in  Livery  Street  at  this  period.  It  is  of  interest 
that  Phoebe  states  how,  after  her  arrival  with  Mr.  Wareham,  VC  spent  some  days  in  the  partner’s  house, 
fn  none  of  the  directories  is  Mr.  Wareham  himself  listed  at  this  period,  although  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  senior  partner;  the  name  is  mentioned  only  in  the  style  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Wareham  may  have  lived 
on  his  firm’s  premises,  or  he  may  have  lodged  with  the  Potts,  which  in  view  of  Phoebe’s  remarks  perhaps 
seems  the  more  likely. 
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marriage  practicable.9 

A Liverpool  Mail  was  at  the  door;  I was  strongly  inclind  to  go,  but  I had  written  to 
Mr.  R,  and  he  might  be  coming  to  Birmingham.  I went  back  with  them  therefore,  but 
set  about  a plan  for  eschaping  [sic]  from  the  house.  I was  that  day  without  food,  and 
spent  the  night  in  a fever.  The  next  day  I determind  that  when  the  watchman  calld  the 
hour  at  2,  I would  speak  to  him  and  desire  him  to  conduct  me  to  the  Inn  from  whence 
I knew  the  Sheffield  coach  would  set  out  at  3, 10  and  this  I fixd  on.  Cloaths  I had  none 
but  the  things  I had  on.  I lay  down  most  of  the  morning,  that  I might  escape  persecution, 
and  locked  the  door  of  my  room.  About  11,  Mr.  W and  Mr.  P beggd  I would  let  them 
in.  I was  silent  for  some  time,  they  then  said  they  had  a note  for  me.  At  this  I rose,  and 
on  opening  "the  door  W...  was  upon  his  knees,  with  my  Hammond’s  note  in  his  hand. 
I suppose  he  might  gather  my  designs  from  my  countenance  as  I read.  My  H...  desired 
me  to  let  him  know  if  I wishd  to  return  with  him  (he  had  not  received  my  letter);  he 
was  at  an  Inn  a few  doors  from  Mr.  Pott’s  house.  If  I did,  he  wishd  me  to  say  what  time 
a chaise  might  be  orderd. 

W. . . fell  into  a sort  of  convulsion  which  lasted  long,  and  every  one  thought  he  would 
no  more  open  his  eyes.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potts,  who  are  much  attached  to  him,  beggd 
me  to  consider  if  I could  sacrifice  such  a man.  They  thought  me  barbarous  beyond  every 
thing.  I said  I had  never  deceived  Mr.  W,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his 
sanguine  disposition.  Oh,  what  a day!  He  scemd  frequently  dying.  I stole  a moment  to 
say  to  Mr.  R,  I wishd  him  to  have  some  conveyance  ready  in  the  evening,  for  I did  wish 
to  see  Mr.  W better  before  I left  him  for  ever.  Oh!  what  hours.  His  eyes  fixt,  and  his 
hands  convulsed,  and  his  friends  Weeping  over  him,  and  I the  undesigned  cause!  A vqry 
sensible  friendly  Gent  was  sent  for  to  whom  W...  paid  great  deference.1 1 Mr.  Potts  had 
been  at  the  Inn  where  Mr.  R waited,  and  there  found  what  he  thought,  prior  claims. 
Mr.  R was  so  much  agitated  when  Mr.  P attempted  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish  me, 
that  he  was  in  great  apprehension  of  the  consequences  to  Mr.  R,  and  when  he  returned 
in  Mr.  W’s  intervals  of  reason,  persuaded  him  to  give  me  up,  as  Mr.  R’s  unquestionable 
right.  This,  together  with  Mr.  Simcoxe’s  interference,  had  some  little  effect.  He  seemed 
to  recover  himself  a little  at  intervals,  and  in  one  of  them  I left  the  room.  We  all  thought 
it  best  that  Mr.  R and  W. . . should  not  meet. 

Mrs.  P accompanied  me  to  the  Inn  where  my  Hammond  was  waiting.  My  strength 
and  spirits  were  at  the  last;  on  seeing  him,  my  emotions  were  too  powerful  for  my 
strength,  and  for  some  time  I was  insensible.  Mr.  R and  Mrs.  Potts  used  every  means 


9  There  were  in  Lichfield  two  great  inns  from  which  the  Liverpool  Mail  departed  at  1 p.m.  on  alternate 
days,  the  George  and  the  Swan,  both  in  Bird  Street,  scarcely  one  hundred  yards  apart  though  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  roadway.  Both  were  built  around  a courtyard,  with  access  to  and  from  the  street  through 
an  archway,  and  both  were  once  galleried.  The  Swan,  which  dates  back  to  1535,  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
form  at  some  time  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  George,  known  to  date  back  to  at 
least  1 704,  was  similarly  rebuilt  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To-day  at  least,  the  fronts  of  both  inns  are  unattractive  and  their  archways  are  blocked  up,  but  from 
the  back  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  idea  of  their  former  state.  On  this  count,  and  because  it  is  at  the  end 
of  the  built-up  part  of  the  street  and  has  a pleasant  view  of  the  cathedral,  the  Swan  promises  to  have  been 
the  more  romantic.  There  was  too  a political  rivalry,  the  Swan  being  frequented  by  Tories  and  having 
its  postboys  in  bluejackets,  whereas  the  George  was  favoured  by  Whigs  and  its  postboys  wore  buff.  But 
Phoebe  will  scarcely  have  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  any  of  these  differences,  and  in  which  of 
the  two  she  sought  refuge  is  a question  answerable  as  well  by  the  reader’s  guess  as  by  the  author’s. 

10  The  inn  at  Birmingham  from  which  the  Sheffield  coach  departed  was  (at  least  in  1 785)  The  Swan,  in  High 
Street,  proprietor  Edward  Hart.  A print  in  Pye’s  Directory  for  this  ycar'shows  it  as  a handsome  building 
of  three  blocks  set  on  three  sides  of  a court,  the  fourth  sick  being  open  to  the  street,  and  names  it  Hart’s 
Hotel  and  Swan  Inn.  The  windows  of  the  top  floor  are  semicircular.  No  departure  time  is  stated  until 
the  year  1 800,  when  Chapman’s  Directory  gives  it  as  4 a.m. 

1 1 He  is  named  a few  lines  lower  down  as  Mr.  Simcoxe.  In  1787  Simcox  & Son  are  listed  as  buckle-makers, 
and  George  Simcox  is  shown  as  living  in  Lionel  Street,  which  crossed  Livery  Street  at  right  angles.  In 
1800  he  is  styled  Esq.,  and  besides  being  a magistrate  was  one  of  the  governors  of  Kind  Edward  the  Sixth’s 
Free  Grammar  School. 
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to  recover  me,  and  a gentle  pressure  on  my  cheek  from  my  H...  first  brought  me  to 
sensibility.  I was  then  fearful  that  W...  might  offer  some  violence  to  himself,  when  he 
knew  I was  actually  gone.  I was  much  afraid  of  this  from  what  I had  seen.  I begged  Mrs. 
Potts  would  attend  him  carefully,  and  wished  her  to  give  me  a line  to  know  if  he  got 
through  tolerably;  in  my  hast  I gave  her  a direction  to  your  house.  I thought  first  of 
asking  to  spend  a few  days  with  you,  and  thought  you  would  permit  me  to  give  such 
a direction;  and  I did  wish  to  know  what  became  of  him,  tho’  I thought  he  had  treated 
me  very  ilk  This  was  the  letter  Mr.  Morgan  brought  me  here,  and  which  I wishd  to 
explain  in  some  way,  as  after  all  you  would  hear  the  thing  might  seem  strange. 

Mr.  R had  got  the  plan  of  B in  the  morning,  and  found  all  the  way  which  led  to  the 
Inn  where  he  had  ordered  a chaise  to  be  in  readiness.  Oh!  how  strong  were  my  feelings 
to  him.  I looked  upon  him  as  my  deliverer,  and  on  this  last  instance  as  the  crowning 
proof  ot  his  affection.  He  came  to  B without  knowing  how  I got  thither,  or  why,  and 
was  determined  to  know  from  myself  if  I meant  to  discard  him.  Heaven  reward  him! 
We  travclld  all  night,  least  W...  might  pursue  us;  I rather  more  feard  his  destroying 
himself.  Mr.  R had  pistols  with  him,  which  he  said  he  would  only  use  in  his  own  defence; 

I trembled  to  see  them.  But  we  got  on  without  interruption  to  Chesterfield,  where  I 
slept  one  hour.  At  breakfast  Mr.  R began  to  talk  of  some  plan  for  us  to  pursue;  I thought 
of  coming  to  you  for  a few  days;  he  urged  the  propriety  of  our  consummating  the 
business  directly,  as  the  very  best  thing  on  Mr.  W’s  account.  I thought  his  arguments 
clear  and  strong,  and  I did  think  at  B,  if  I ever  saw  Mr.  R again  I would  be  his  for  life 
immediately.  I readily  consented  that  Saturday  should  be  the  day  for  a final  conclusion 
ofall  suspense  both  to  myself  and  others. 

We  came  to  Wakefield  the  next  day.  Mr.  R rode  over  to  Dewsbury  in  the  evening 
to  send  messages  to  your  Father  and  Mr.  Deighton. 12  I was  almost  dead  with  fatigue, 
and  slept  from  9 till  8 in  the  morning,  tho’  so  few  hours  before  the  important  moments 
at  Batley.  I have  since  that  morning  mjoyd  happiness  exquisite  as  my  wretchedness 
before.  I have  heard  that  W...  is  likely  to  do  well. 13  My  sisters  are  reconcild  to  me,  and 

12  Mr.  Deighton  was  curate  at  Batley  at  this  time.  His  vicar,  Henry  Elmsall,  was  also  vicar  of  East  Ardsley, 
so  that  many  of  the  duties  at  Batley  devolved  on  the  curate. 

Two  or  three  lines  earlier  in  the  letter,  Mrs.  Roberson  refers  to  Saturday  as  being  the  day  agreed  to 
for  the  ‘final  conclusion  of  all  suspense / meaning  presumably  the  day  of  her  marriage;  and  more  than  once 
in  the  early  part  of  the  letter  she  appears  to  give  the  date  of  it  as  23rd  December.  But  in  1787  the  23rd 
December  fell  on  a Sunday.  The  entry  in  the  Batley  register  is  under  the  date  22nd  December,  and  since 
the  following  marriage  entry  is  dated  23rd,  the  register  is  unlikely  to  be  in  error  on  this  point.  It  would 
seem  that  Mrs.  Roberson  was  correct  in  implying  that  she  was  married  on  a Saturday,  but  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  date  was  the  23rd  December.  The  entry  was  signed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan  and 
Agnes  Deighton  (the  curate’s  wife)  as  witnesses. 

The  register  entry  also  records,  as  one  would  expect  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  marriage  was 
authorized  by  licence.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  about  this,  for  Phoebe,  living  as  she  did  at 
Gildersome,  was  resident  in  the  parish  and  of  age.  Any  surrogate  in  the  area  could  have  issued  the  licence, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Roberson  obtained  it  when  he  rode  over  to  Dewsbury  on  the  Friday 
evening,  or  even  hrst  thing  on  the  Saturday  morning.  The  licence  should  be  filed  at  the  diocesan  registry, 
which  was  at  York,  but  a search  there  has  not  discovered  it. 

13  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wareham  survived  the  immediate  effects  of  Phoebe’s  loss,  but  just  what  further 
meaning  Phoebe  intended  to  convey  by  ‘ likely  to  do  well’  is  doubtful,  unless  perhaps  there  was  a rich  widow 
in  prospect.  If  Mr.  Warcham’s  baptismal  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  letter,  or  in  any  of  the  directories 
at  this  time  which  couple  his  firm’s  name  with  Livery  Street,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  identify  him 
amongst  the  several  Warehams  who  appear  in  other  Birmingham  records,  and  to  have  learnt  something 
ofhis  subsequent  activities. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  partnership  may  have  broken  up  shortly  after  1800,  for  in  1803 
the  name  of  Potts  had  been  dropped  from  the  firm’s  style  and  the  firm  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  1808, 
although  Thomas  Potts  and  family  appear  to  have  been  doing  well  on  their  own  at  other  addresses.  Not 
until  1816-7  docs  any  relevant  entry  seem  to  re-appear:  the  Commercial  Directory  then  lists  a Joseph 
Wareham  of  Livery  Street  as  a jeweller.  He  is  listed  by  Wrightson’s  in  1825,  by  which  time  he  had  moved, 
in  step  with  the  expansion  of  the  town,  to  Regent’s  Place. 

Phoebe’s  Mr.  Wareham  would  probably  have  been  at  least  67  in  1825,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  he  and 
Joseph  the  jeweller  were  one  and  the  same;  certainly  there  is  no  mention  of  Joseph  in  1828  or  thereafter. 
Alternatively  the  original  Mr.  Wareham  could  have  married,  on  the  rebound  as  it  were,  soon  after  losing 
Phoebe,  and  the  later  Joseph  may  have  been  his  son.  In  this  case  one  suspects  that  he  himself  died  around 
1 802.  From  what  the  letter  reveals  ofhis  constitutional  eccentricities,  this  seems  not  at  all  unlikely. 
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write  as  friendly  as  I could  wish.  Mr.  W.  Hudson  thinks  proper  to  drop  all  intercourse 
with  us;14  Mr.  Langdon  and  several  men  have,  I believe,  bid  me  a final  adieu.  Mr. 
Halliday  dind  with  a family  but  a mile  from  us,  and  never  came  over  [to]  us.  Bless  me! 
what  can  they  suppose? 

I feel  compensated  for  all  this,  by  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  my  invaluable 
Hammond.  I have  long  lovd  him,  but  never  so  much  as  now.  The  more  I sec  of  his 
character  as  a Man,  the  more  I esteem  him.  He  was  a tender  lover,  tho’  not  of  the  showy 
spcechy  kind,  but  his  tenderness  as  a Husband  is  almost  infinitely  beyond  that  of 
courtship.  Oh  my  dear!  you  will,  I know,  you  will  rejoice  with  me.  I was  long  a poor 
miserable  being,  but  now  I seem  to  possess  all  I wish,  considering  this  a state  of  trial, 
when  I feel  so  safe,  so  happy,  incirclcd  by  the  arms  of  my  Hammond.  In  3 years  we 
never  spent  one  hour  together  without  fear  of  displeasing  someone,  now  days  and  weeks 
are  our  own,  and  we  arc  accountable  to  no  one.  I think  with  Mason: 

The  hours  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow 
Chastised  by  subtle  tints  of  woe d 5 

My  H.is  perfectly  satisfied  that  my  conduct  in  the  concluding  scene  of  the  drama  was 
not  intentionally  wrong  to  any  one,  and  declares  he  would  have  gone  to  London  with 
pleasure  for  me.  He  knows  my  disposition  and  the  opposition  of  my  friends,  and  I 
believe  that  the  finishing  stroke  indeard  us  more  to  each  other  than  all  before.  He  is  now 
mine  past  all  possibility  of  separation,  and  he  loves  me  with  a manly  tenderness  that 
banishes  all  my  sorrows. 

The  letter  ends  somewhat  abruptly  at  this  point,  without  any  words  of  farewell,  or 
signature,  the  last  line  being  squeezed  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  page  of  the  doubled 
sheet  of  paper  used;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a very  different  picture  of  Mr.  Roberson 
from  that  presented  by  the  stories  widely  circulated  about  him,  which  must  be  suspected 
of  being  for  a great  part  misguided  and  prejudiced. 

It  might  still  be  argued  that  in  later  years  Mr.  Roberson’s  attitude  towards  his  wife 
could  have  changed  sufficiently  to  provide  grounds  for  criticism,  and  in  particular  for 
the  marked  hostility  of  the  circle  of  his  wife’s  connections  at  Gildcrsome.  There  is 
however,  evidence  from  an  unexpected  quarter  which  does  not  at  all  support  this. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  (footnote  4)  to  letters  written  to  the  Ashworth  sisters 
by  John  Parker,  Baptist  minister  successively  at  Barnoldswick  and  at  Wainsgate  in 
Wadsworth,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Fawcett.  The  correspondence  covered  several 
years  and  was  two-way.  Although  concerned  for  the  sisters’  spiritual  welfare,  Mr. 
Parker  also  had  sound  fatherly  advice  for  them.  In  1783,  for  instance:  ‘...your  age, 
sex,  and  rank  in  life  expose  you  to  a variety  of  dangerous  snares...  Be  not  too  fond  of 
formal  visits,  or  too  familiar  with  unprofitable  companions’.  What  is  significant  about 
the  letters  is  that  the  tone  of  them  in  no  way  changes  after  Phoebe’s  marriage,  and  that 
Mr.  Parker  continued  to  write  to  her  until  it  was  beyond  his  failing  powers.  Indeed  his 
letter  to  her  dated  April  26th,  1793,  prompts  Dr.  Fawcett’s  editorial  note:  ‘I  suppose  this 
is  to  be  the  last  letter  Mr.  Parker  attempted  to  write.’  In  it,  Mr.  Parker  includes  Mr. 
Roberson  in  his  blessings.  Two  years  earlier,  in  July  1791,  he  had  written  to  Mr. 

14  This  is  the  Mr.  William  Hudson  mentioned  in  n.6.  He  was  a bachelor,  a successful  merchant,  lived  like 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him  at  Park  House,  and  kept  his  own  private  carriage.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  local  squire.  The  Hudsons  had  played  a leading  part  in  local  affairs  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  grandfather  had  married  one  of  the  Booths,  and  the  father  was  a close  friend  of  Dr.  Fawcett,  who 
wrote  a poem  in  his  memory  entitled  The  Death  of  Eumenio . This  second  Mr.  Hudson  had  been  a leading 
deacon  of  the  chapel,  and  a sister  of  his  had  been  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Tommas,  its  first  settled 
minister. 

1’>  William  Mason  (1724-97),  Precentor  of  York,  poet  and  literary  executor  of  Thomas  Gray,  had  published 
most  of  his  works  at  this  time.  The  couplet  quoted  by  Phoebe  may  be  said  to  be  typical  of  his  style,  but 
was  not  found  in  a search  of  the  four-volume,  1 81 1 edition  of  his  works. 
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Roberson  himself:  ‘May  grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied  in  you,  and  your  dear 
partner  in  life.  As  I cannot  be  indifferent  about  your  welfare,  the  agreeable  information 
communicated  in  your  last  gave  me  great  pleasure.  The  hint  you  gave  of  your  design 
to  sec  us  again  pleased  me  well.  When  shall  we  expect  you?  May  you  and  your  dear 
companion  so  live  in  love  that,  at  a dying  hour,  you  may  bid  each  other  adieu  in  the 
joyful  hope  of  a speedy  re-union  in  the  regions  of  immortal  felicity.’  The  high  regard 
and  complete  absence  of  prejudice  between  dissenter  and  anglican  is  very  striking. 

The  readiness  of  Dr.  Fawcett  to  edit  these  letters  of  his  friend,  and  the  particular 
selection  he  made  from  them,  must  imply  that  no  circumstances  were  known  that  might 
render  them  in  bad  taste;  they  would  also  seem  to  imply  that  Dr.  Fawcett  shared  to  a 
fair  degree  his  friend’s  feelings  towards  the  Robersons.  The  letters  were  first  published 
in  1794.  If  relations  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberson  had  in  any  way  deteriorated  after 
this,  Dr.  Fawcett’s  son,  when  he  came  to  write  the  Memoirs  of  his  father  (published  in 
1818),  would  hardly  have  referred  to  the  Parker  letters  and  to  the  Ashworth  sisters  in 
the  happy  terms  he  in  tact  used.  What  did  occur  towards  the  end  of  Mrs.  Roberson’s 
days  was  that  she  suffered  a long  illness.  It  was  this  that  delayed  her  husband,  who  had 
put  his  scheme  for  the  building  of  a church  at  Liversedge  before  the  vicar  of  Birstall  in 
1806,  from  pressing  forward  with  it  until  after  her  death  in  1810.  The  chances  thus  are 
that  this  illness  of  Phoebe’s  was  the  only  cloud  which  dimmed  the  happiness  of  her 
married  life,  and  it  may  even  have  served  to  emphasize  her  Hammond’s  devotion  to  her. 

In  other  respects  perhaps  it  is  not  so  clear  that  Mr.  Roberson  can  be  acquitted  of  all 
the  charges  laid  against  him.  Like  many  reformers,  innovators,  and  men  of  action,  he 
was  very  probably  an  awkward  acquaintance  to  have  at  one’s  doorstep;  and  it  is 
understandable  that  he  should  arouse  bitterness  and  hatred  in  those  against  whose 
failings  he  campaigned.  But  equally,  as  the  evidence  of  his  wife’s  letter  underlines,  he 
had  his  friends,  and  was  esteemed  and  loved  by  those  who  worked  with  him  or  knew 
him  intimately.  He  will  probably  remain  a controversial  figure;  but  at  least  his  image 
as  a domestic  bully  has,  we  believe,  been  suitably  disposed  of. 

A final  word  is  warranted  about  the  Rev.  Matthewson  Helstone,  the  character  in 
Shirley  with  whom  Mr.  Roberson’s  name  is  inseparably  linked.  One  of  Mr.  Roberson’s 
nephews,  Canon  Roberson  Bailey,  was  highly  critical  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
presentation  of  him,  and  considered  the  authoress  quite  incapable  of  understanding  or 
appreciating  a character  such  as  his.  He  considered  Mrs.  Gaskell  more  correct,  although 
misinformed  in  many  respects.  But  there  is  here  a world  of  difference.  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
writing  as  a biographer,  and  set  out  to  depict  Mr.  Roberson  in  as  true-to-life  a fashion 
as  her  information  allowed.  Charlotte  Bronte  was  a novelist,  and  Mr.  Helstone  was  her 
creation.  Yet  he  had  to  be  a credible  human  being,  and  as  Charlotte  half  admitted  to 
her  publishers,  she  took  Mr.  Roberson  for  a model.  But  what  did  she  know  of  Mr. 
Roberson? — she  had  caught  a brief  glimpse  of  him  once  when  she  was  a girl  of  ten  years 
old,  and  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  his  appearance  and  his  stern  martial  air.  She 
might  also  be  expected  to  have  heard  something  of  him  from  the  friends  of  Birstall  with 
whom  she  often  stayed  in  later  years,  who  lived  within  two  miles  of  Healds  Hall,  and 
she  acknowledges  as  much,  relating  how  she  listened  to  various  anecdotes,  balanced 
evidence  against  evidence,  and  drew  her  own  conclusions.  But  not  until  Mrs.  Gaskell 
came  to  write  her  Life  of  Charlotte  was  any  serious  thought  given  to  the  worth  of  these 
anecdotes.  So  even  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Helstone  may  reflect  Mr.  Roberson  one  cannot 
take  the  likeness  to  be  necessarily  true,  or  even  whollyjust. 

But  there  is  something  too  of  Charlotte’s  father  in  Mr.  Helstone.  In  Shirley  Charlotte 
describes  her  parson  as  ‘standing  straight  as  a ramrod — looking  keen  as  a kite,  presenting 
despite  his  clerical  hat,  black  coat,  and  gaiters,  more  the  air  of  a veteran  officer  chiding 
his  subalterns,  than  of  a venerable  priest  exhorting  his  sons  in  the  faith.’  And  again:  ‘he 
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was  not  diabolical  at  all.  The  evil  simply  was — he  had  missed  his  vocation:  he  should 
have  been  a soldier,  and  circumstances  had  made  him  a priest.’  Charlotte  was  familiar 
enough  with  the  pistol  which  Mr.  Bronte  placed,  loaded,  beside  his  bed  every  evening, 
and  discharged  the  following  morning  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  in  good  orcicr; 
familiar,  too,  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to  call  Emily  out  into  the  garden 
and  instruct  her  in  its  use  until  she  could  shoot  like  a veteran.  She  would  also  doubtless 
be  aware  that  he  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  sent  suggestions  to  the  Master  General 
of  the  Ordnance  for  the  improvement  of  service  muskets  and  projectiles.  Throughout 
his  life  in  fact  Mr.  Bronte  retained  a passionate  interest  in  military  matters,  and  Ellen 
Nusscy’s  summing-up  of  him  (echoing  that  of  Charlotte’s  of  Mr.  Helstone)  was:  ‘had 
he  entered  on  military  service  instead  of  ecclesiastical  he  would  probably  have  had  a very 
distinguished  career.  ’ 

But  naturally  it  was  Mr.  Roberson  whom  most  of  Charlotte’s  friends  and 
acquaintances  round  about  Birstall  saw  in  Mr. Helstone  when  ‘Shirley’  was  published 
and,  for  a time,  with  Mr.  Roberson  he  remained  equated.  Fortunately  a broader 
understanding  of  these  matters  prevails  to-day,  and  it  is  more  generally  recognised  that 
to  judge  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Hammond  Roberson  by  that  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
Mr.  Helstone  is  to  risk  doing  him  grave  injustice. 
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GERMAN  JEWS  IN  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

BRADFORD 

By  C.  C.  Aronsfeld 

It  seems  that  outside  London  and  away  from  the  coast,  few  English  places  more 
steadily  attracted  strangers  than  the  Bradford  of  150  years  ago.  Odd  it  seems  too,  lor 
few  places,  it  might  be  thought,  had  less  to  commend  them.  The  town  itself  was  severely 
prosaic  and  not  too  clean. 1 The  moors  of  the  West  Riding  could  appear  other  than  bare 
and  bleak  only  to  the  fondest  fanciful  eyes,  and  the  race  inhabiting  these  wilds  was,  like 
their  language,  blunt  and  harsh.  But  Bradford  was  always  known  to  be  a “praty  quik 
market  toune”  (as  an  ancient  chronicler  called  it),  and  it  had  something  to  make  up  for 
many  shortcomings — wool  and  worsted  that  were  easily  turned  into  money  and  plenty 
of  it.  So  between  1850  and  1860,  about  10,000  Irishmen  settled  here;  Scotsmen  here  left 
the  popular  highroad  to  London,2  but  probably  the  most  notable  immigrants  came,  in 
a continuous  trickle,  from  Germany. 

One  of  them  was  Julius  Delius,  father  of  Frederick,  the  composer;3  another  in  a 
different  category,  was  Dr.  Bronner,  a refugee  of  1848,  who  founded  the  Bradford  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital.4  But  many,  if  not  most,  were  Jews.  “There  was  this  curious  leaven 
of  intelligent  aliens,  chiefly  Germanjews  and  mostly  affluent”,  writes  one  of  Bradford’s 
famous  natives,  J.  B.  Priestley:5  “They  were  so  much  a part  of  the  place  when  I was 
a boy  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  why  they  were  there.  I saw  their  outlandish 
names  on  office  doors  . . 

Some  of  these  names  (which  appear  in  the  trade  directories  of  the  1 850s)  were  Behrens, 
Hertz,  Kessler,  Lowenthal,  Reichenheim,  Schlesinger,  Schonfeld,  Schuster,  Schwabc, 
Sichel,  Speyer,  Stcinthal.  The  greatest  among  them  no  doubt  was  Jacob  Behrens  who 
had  come  to  Leeds  from  Hamburg  ill  1834,  partly  as  an  agent  of  his  father’s  business, 
partly  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Yorkshire  way  of  finishing  and  packing  dress 
goods.6  Four  years  later  he  was  the  first  foreigner  to  export  these  goods  from  his  business 
in  Bradford.  With  his  friend  Jacob  Arnold  Unna,  he  in  1851  founded  the  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  giving  special  attention  to  the  development  of  foreign  trade 
relations.  He  had  a considerable  share  in  the  negotiations  for  the  1 861  treaty  with  France 
which  secured  a substantial  expansion  for  Britain’s  textile  trade.  “No  other  man  (the 
Bradford  Observer  said  of  him)  was  such  an  authority”  on  these  matters;  he  seemed  to 
be  “living  on  Blue  Books”.7 

He  likewise  helped  to  promote  artistic  life  by  initiating  the  city’s  subscription 
concerts,  and  the  little  private  school  he  set  up  for  his  children  by  stages  developed  into 
the  Bradford  Grammar  School.  Though  of  Jewish  origin,  he  did  not  particularly  care 
for  his  membership  in  the  Synagogue;  the  Jewish  Chronicle  noted  “a  certain  mental 
attitude  which  placed  him  out  of  touch  with  all  forms  of  religious  organisation”.8  The 

1 Charles  Ogden,  The  History  of  Bradford  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1934.  Bradford  1935.  Entry  under 
1843. 

2 Ibid. , under  1 851  and  1 859. 

3 Clare  Delius,  Frederick  Delius.  Memories  of  my  Brother.  London.  1935. 

4 Ogden,  op.cit.,  under  1852.  Also  Men  and  Memories.  Recollections  of  William  Rothensteih,  1872-1900. 
London.  1931  .p.  1 1 . 

5 J.  B.  Priestley,  English  Journey.  London.  1934.  p.  160. 

6 Sir Jacob  Behrens,  1806-1889.  A privately  printed  Memoir.  London.  1925. 

7 Quoted  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle  obituary,  26  April  1 889. 

8 The  Jewish  Chronicle,  26  April  1 889. 
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reward  of  a long  record  of  distinguished  service  was  a knighthood  in  1882  seven  years 
bctorc  his  death  at  the  age  of  83. 

The  first  Jewish  immigrant  to  build  premises  in  Bradford  was  Leo  Schuster  from 
Frankfurt  in  1836;  he  paid  25s  a yard  for  the  land-then  considered  a very  large  sum- 
and  thirty  years  later  the  value  was  put  at  £20.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  first  settlers- 
his  name  appears  in  the  local  trade  directory  of  1828-29. 

More  colourful  however  was  the  career  of  Martin  Hertz,  son  of  Wolff  David  Hertz 
and  like  Behrens  a native  of  Hamburg.10  The  father,  shortly  after  1815,  in  partnership 
with  his  younger  brother  Heinrich  David,  began  to  import  Yorkshire  textiles.  In  1820 
laving  made  a considerable  fortune,  Wolff  emigrated  to  England  where,  about  1827, 

he  established  a business  in  Leeds  (Heinrich  remained  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
famous  wireless  pioneer). 


Lr°un,d  b39’  Martm’  then  18,  came  to  Leeds  but  soon  moved  on  to  Bradford  where 

!849'  "e  founded  the  firm  of  M.  Hertz  & Co.  Ltd.,  wool  merchants.  Like  so  many 
ot  his  fcllow-Jcws  from  Germany,  he  showed  himself  aware  of  an  employer’s  social 
obligations— by  no  means  a matter  of  course  in  those  days  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
When,  for  example,  business  was  slack  during  the  Crimean  War  (1854-56),  he  saw  to 
it  that  the  many  illiterate  work-people  were  taught  to  write.  Another  characteristic 
shared  with  German-Jewish  immigrants  was  a keen  interest  in  cultural  life,  particularly 
m music.  He  knew  and  entertained  many  famous  composers  of  his  day,  and  in  1849  he 
himself  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Bradford  of  Felix  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah” 
then  outstandingly  popular  in  England. 

fo  time,  however,  Hertz  found  Yorkshire  a litttlc  drab,  and  in  1859  the  family  returned 

t0  umC8'  HC  drCW  3 handsome  annuity  (£1,000)  from  the  Bradford  firm  which 
enabled  him  to  farm  in  Holstein,  though  at  his  death  in  1885  the  estate  amounted  to  little 
more  than  his  musical  instruments  and  a collection  of  objets  d’art.  Meanwhile  one  of  his 
three  sons,  William  Martin,  went  back  to  the  Bradford  business;  another  Fred 
established  the  Manchester  branch  (M.  Hurst  & Co.  Ltd.),  while  the  distinction  of  the 
third  son,  William  David,  also  in  Bradford,  was  his  wife  Fanny  (1830-1908)  the 

daughter  of  an  antiques  dealer  from  Brunswick  (also  called  Hertz)  who  arrived  in 
London  about  1837. 

Fanny  was  a vigorous  champion  of  (especially  working)  women’s  social  rights  and 
educational  advancement. 1 1 She  founded  the  Bradford  Mechanics’  Institute  for  Working 
Women  which  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  the  Bradford  Ladies’ 
Educational  Association,  which  she  launched,  established  in  1883  one  of  the  earliest 
grammar  schools  for  girls  in  the  North  of  England.  By  then  the  family  had  moved  to 
London  where  Fanny  shone  as  hostess  to  “the  most  carefully  selected  notabilities”. 

Now  William  Martin’s  son  was  Sir  Gerald  Hurst.  QC,  a County  Court  judge  and 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Moss  Side  Division  of  Manchester  1918-1935.  He  died 
in  1957  and  it  was  then  recalled  that  “though  himself  brought  up  as  a Christian,  he  was 
intensely  proud  of  his  Jewish  descent”.12  It  pleased  him  to  think  that  Hertz  (or,  since 
1916,  Hurst)  was  “an  old  High  German  translation  of  the  Hebrew  name  Naphtali”  (i.e. 
Hart,  or  Hirsch,  and  thence  Hertz),13  and  he  was  happy  to  discover  that  one  of  his 
grandmother  s relatives  was  the  famous  Hcnrictte  dc  Lcmos  who  married  a Dr.  Markus 

Hertz  but  spectacularly  eclipsed  her  learned  husband  as  the  lioness  of  Berlin’s  romantic 
salons. 

William  Cudworth,  Historical  Notes  on  the  Bradford  Corporation.  Bradford.  1881.  p.  152. 

Sir  Gerald  Hurst,  Closed  Chapters.  Manchester  University  Press.  1942.  p.  5. 

See  Stella  Willis,  “The  Anglo-Jewish  Contribution  to  the  Education  Movement  for  Women  in  the  19th 
Century  . / ransactions  of  the Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  xvii  276  ff 
The  Times  obituary,  29  October  1957. 

Much  of  this  and  other  information  about  the  Hertzes  is  based  on  unpublished  material  received  from 
the  family  or  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Hurst. 
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He  cherished  particularly  the  memory  of  his  mother’s  father  - Julius  Baruch  Halle, 
of  Frankfurt,  who  migrated  to  Manchester  in  1845  (aged  20)  where  he  was  employed 
as  Italian  correspondence  clerk  to  a shipping  firm. 14  Later,  in  London,  the  Halles  traded 
in  fancy  goods  (clocks,  ornaments,  toys,  walking  sticks,  desks)  which  they  imported 
and  sold  all  over  England.  It  was  an  eminently  lucrative  business:  when  Julius  retired 
in  1 870,  he  had  made  £100,000  in  20  years. 

Like  many  German  Jews  of  his  time  in  England,  Halle  was  no  confirmed  Jew  but 
preferred  the  Unitarian  dispensation  of  Christianity  as  a form  of  his  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  forget  his  origins;  the  Russian 
pogromists  aroused  strong  feelings  in  him  and  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Russian  trade.  “In  his  childhood  (Sir  Gerald  Hurst  recalls)  Gcrmanjcws  had  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  terror,  and  I imbibed  when  I listened  to  his  tales  of  persecution  a horror  of 
the  German  oppressors”,  although  the  Hertzes  “had  never  experienced  antisemitism 
within  living  memory  and  some  seemed  to  fancy  that  it  did  not  exist”. 15 

Many  of  the  Gcrmanjcws  came  in  or  about  1870  when  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
interfered  with  the  woollen  trade  and  they  thought  it  expedient  to  transfer  their 
headquarters  to  England.  6 They  were  what  the  Yorkshire  Observer , at  its  centenary  in 
1934,  called  “the  merchant  princes  of  Bradford”  who  added  to  the  daily  transactions  “the 
spice  of  adventure”:  “Their  great  forte  was  not  a technical  one  (according  to  the  Bradford 
paper).  They  knew  very  little  about  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  industry,  but  they 
allied  their  powers  as  salesmen  to  the  prowess  of  their  Y orkshirc  colleagues  as  craftsmen, 
and  between  the  two  of  them  Bradford  captured  the  markets  of  the  world” . 1 7 

A historian  of  the  worsted  trade18  notes  as  early  as  1857  the  “high  character”  which 
these  foreign  merchants  attained  “for  the  probity  of  their  dealings  and  punctuality  of 
their  payments”. 

Indeed  the  latter  feature  has  become  quite  a characteristic  in  their  transactions,  and  its 
universality  may,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  by  the  jealous  care  which  they  have  taken  to  prevent 
any  suspicious  foreigner  settling  among  them  and  thus  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  disgracing 
their  good  name. 

These  merchants  . . are  a large  and  respectable  colony  in  Bradford;  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  society;  are  interested  in  the  success  of  our  trade,  and  heartily  seek  to  maintain 
its  prosperity.  To  them,  in  seasons  of  depression,  much  has  been  owing;  with  judicious 
enterprise  they  have,  on  such  occasions,  bought  largely  for  the  future  and  thus  rendered  efficient 
aid  in  times  of  difficulty  and  pressure. 

A characteristic  innovation  by  the  immigrants  is  related  by  Sir  William  Rothcnstcin, 
the  artist:  “Most  of  the  (English)  houses  employed  foreigners,  chiefly  German  and 
Swiss,  as  travellers  abroad.  My  father  offered  to  employ  certain  numbers  of  his  staff  as 
foreign  travellers  and  agents  if  they  would  learn  French  or  Spanish;  in  consequence,  his 
firm  was  one  of  the  few  in  Bradford  which  finally  sent  Englishmen,  instead  of 
foreigners,  abroad”.19 

Of  them  all  it  was  true  what  has  been  said  of  old  Delius,  that  he  was  in  Bradford  “not 
for  his  health  but  to  make  money”.20  And  in  that  respect  they  differed  perhaps  least  from 
the  natives.  In  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Shirley , Joe  Scott  says  to  Robert  Moore,  the  Belgian 
millowncr:  “Onybody  may  see  ye’re  akin  to  us,  ye’re  so  keen  o’making  brass  and  getting 
forrards”.  But  the  immigrants  from  Germany  also  brought  with  them  the  images  of  a 
culture  which  was  to  refine  business. 

On  the  poet’s  100th  birthday,  they  founded  the  S chill erverein  which  became  one  of 
the  best-known  clubs  in  Bradford,  and  they  won  much  acclaim  when  (in  1856)  they 

14  Hurst,  op.cit.,  p.  22. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

16  See  The Jewish  Chronicle.  29  September  1905,  p.  30. 

17  Yorkshire  Observer,  Centenary  Supplement,  6 December  1934. 

18  JohnJames,  The  History  of  the  Worsted  Manufacture  in  England  from  the  Earliest  Times.  London.  1857.  p.  411. 

19  William  Rothenstein  Recollections,  op.cit.,  p.  7. 

20  Delius,  op.cit.,  p.  15. 
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launched  die  Bradford  Liedertafel  which  was  conducted  by  Delius’s  partner,  Edward 
Speyer.  Classical  music  was  heard  in  their  drawing-rooms  as  unfailingly  as  were  in 
the  nurseries  such  ditties  as  Wer  will  unter  die  Soldaten  and  those  lines  which  rightly 
mystified  the  sense  of  linguistic  propriety  in  young  Humbert  Wolfe,  the  author:  Wo  bist 
du  derm  gewesen,  mein  ziegender  Bock?22  A family  of  remarkable  artistic  talents  were  the 
Sichels.  The  lather,  a wealthy  merchant,  was,  according  to  Rothcnstcm,  “a  man  of 

unusual  taste  and  judgment  and  the  son  Ernest  “a  fine  draughtsman  and  a sensible 
painter  and  modeller”.23 

Naturally  the  cause  of  charity  could  always  reckon  on  staunch  friends  among  these 
merchants.  In  Bradford  it  probably  owed  to  few  men  more  than  to  Charles  Semon,  a 
Danziger,  who,  by  the  variety  and  intensity  of  his  interests,  rose  to  the  chief  office  of 
the  town.  Upon  his  election  as  Mayor  in  1864  (says  a Bradford  historian)  “he  was  the 
only  gentleman  not  an  Englishman  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  distinction,  and 
during  his  tenure  of  office  the  mayoral  dignity  was  sustained  m a manner  not  surpassed 
by  any  of  his  predecessors”.24 

Like  him,  the  rest  of  the  German  Jews  thoroughly  identified  themselves  with  their 
new  citizenship,  and  Germany  became  little  more  than  a shadow  that  passed  in  the  night. 

England  was  their  home  , writes  Humbert  WBlfe,  himself  a descendant  of  them: 
“Without  knowing  it  they  developed  an  intense  patriotism  . . . When  the  war  came  they 
were  wholly  English  in  their  sympathy”,  and  though  “bewildered  to  find  themselves 
exposed  to  suspicion  and  a certain  hostility”,  nevertheless  “they  plodded  on”.25 

How  much  strength  m so  plodding  on  they  drew  from  their  Judaism,  is  uncertain. 
If  Wolfe’s  is  more  than  a strictly  personal  experience,  “instead  of  standing  on  their  Jewry 
as  a point  of  honour,  some,  if  not  many,  were  ashamed  of  it”.26  Men  like 
Behrens, nominally  members  of  the  recently  founded  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  took 
no  part  in  Jewish  affairs.27 

As  far  as  they  cared  for  worship,  they  were  Reformed.  The  first  Jewish  congregation 
m Bradford  therefore  was  the  Reform  Synagogue  which  was  founded  in  1873.  As  early 
as  the  1840s,  merchants  from  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Bremen  formed  a Jewish 
Association  which  held  services  first  in  private  homes,  then  in  the  (now  demolished) 
Channing  Hall  and  afterwards  in  the  Masonic  Hall.28  Gradually  the  Jewish  community 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  a Minister  was  sought.  He  had  to  be  found  in  Germany, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  the  assistant  to  the  Royal  Grand  Rabbi  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Wurttemberg,  a young  man  from  Berlichmgen,  Dr.  Joseph  Strauss.  He  arrived  in  March 
1873,  which  is  the  date  commonly  accepted  as  the  birth  of  the  first  Hebrew  congregation 
in  Bradford,  the  Reform  Synagogue  of  British  and  Foreign  Jews. 

The  known  members  at  that  time,  out  of  a total  of  40,  were  Caiman  (President),  C. 
Alberts,  J.  H.  and  Louis  Aronsberg,  Baar,  Bielefeld,  Falk,  Fraenckel,  Moritz 
Fiirstenheim,  L.  Fulda,  Monius  Gottheil,  Gabriel  M.  Griinthal,  H.  S.  Haas,  Emil 
Kafka,  Hermann  Mahler,  Emil  Nathan,  Moritz  Rothenstein,  Charles  Semon  and  Jacob 
Arnold  Unna.  Within  seven  years,  on  6 April  1880,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of 
a synagogue  building  on  ground  presented  by  one  of  the  wealthy  members,  Bernard 

21  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

22  Humbert  Wolfe,  Now  a Stranger.  London.  1 933.  pp.  27  and  68. 

5 Rothenstein  Recollections,  op. cit.,  p.  20. 

24  Cudworth,  op.cit.,  p.  160. 

25  Wolfe,  op.cit.,  pp.  32-33. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  127. 

In  1948,  the  then  head  of  Sir  Jacob  Behrens  & Sons,  Ltd.,  stated  that  Sir  Jacob  44  did  not  conform  to  the 
Jewish  faith  nor  have  any  of  his  descendants  done  so”  (Edgar  C.  Behrens  in  a letter  to  me  dated  25 
g November  1948).  The  first  part  of  this  statement  does  not  seem  to  be  correct. 

For  details  see  Oswald  M.  Stroud,  Bradford  Centenary  . Inform.  Newsletter  of  the  Reform  Synagogues 
ofGreat  Britain.  London.  February  1973. 
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Cohen. 

Rabbi  Strauss  served  his  congregation  for  nearly  fifty  years,  until  his  death  at  77  in 
1922.  He  came  to  be  identified  with  organised  Judaism  in  Bradford29  - apart  from  the 
synagogue  notably  the  local  branch  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Foreigners  in  Distress,  etc.  He  extensively  wrote  and  lectured  on  Jewish, 
German  and  Oriental  subjects;  in  fact,  though  (at  least  according  to  one  of  his 
parishioners)  he  “had  always  to  translate  his  thoughts  from  German  into  English  before 
giving  them  utterance”,30  he  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  at 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  and  a volume  of  his  essays  on  “Religion  and  Morals”  passed 
through  five  editions.31  He  fostered  links  with  the  Christian  community,  occasionally 
preached  in  Free  churches  and  frequently  took  up  the  defence  of  Judaism  against  its 
detractors  in  the  press. 

Even  more  remarkable  perhaps,  he  maintained  harmonious  relations  not  only  with 
Christians  but  also  with  orthodox  fellow-Jews.  The  Minister  of  the  orthodox  synagogue 
which  was  founded  several  years  later  went  out  of  his  way  to  acknowledge  the  “good 
feeling”  between  the  two  and  “encouraging  support”  he  had  received  from  a Reform 
congregation  who  “take  an  interest  in  all  things  Jewish”  and  were  “anxious  to  do  their 
utmost  for  the  welfare  of  their  coreligionists.  ” Strauss  in  particular,  though  admittedly 
of  “advanced  views,”  drew  back  to  Judaism  many  who  had  become  Unitarians.32 

An  outstanding  characteristic  was  his  early  support  for  Zionism.  He  knew  Theodor 
Herzl  and  Max  Nordau  and  attended  the  first  Zionist  Congress  at  Basle  in  1897.  A year 
later  his  wife  Alice  founded  the  first  Zionist  women’s  society  in  England  and  he  himself 
in  1900  founded  the  Bradford  Montefiore  Zionist  Society.33  In  an  article  in  the 
Gentlemen’s  Magazine  in  1902  he  boldly  asserted  that  Zionism,  if  successful,  would 
certainly  alter  the  condition  of  Jvws  throughout  the  world  and  would  also  bear 
considerable  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Christianity.  He  realised  of  course  the 
widespread  opposition  of  those  who  preferred  to  wait  for  action  in  “God’s  good  time”; 
he  offered  them  Cromwell’s  advice  to  “trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry.” 
Opposition  made  itself  felt  within  the  congregation  too,  though  an  attempt  to  secure 
his  dismissal  in  1905  was  defeated.  34 

Strauss  also  had  his  complaints.  He  noted  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  that  the 
salary  was  “very  low”,  and  if  he  agreed  to  come  to  Bradford  it  was  because  he  could 
find  no  suitable  post  in  Germany — later,  when  he  could  (in  Aachen),  he  discovered  that 
the  salary  was  not  much  better.  Actually,  he  would  have  liked  to  settle  in  Germany  as 
a lecturer  at  one  of  the  universities,  but  he  was  put  off  by  “the  antisemitic  spirit 
prevailing  there;”  he  had  studied  at  two  of  the  probably  more  enlightened  ones, 
Wurzburg  and  Tubingen.  So  when  Rothenstein,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Jewish 
Association,  interviewed  him,  he  accepted  without  much  enthusiasm,  and  if  he  had  any 
premonitions,  in  this  or  other  respects,  they  sadly  came  true.  It  was  perhaps  as  well  he 
left  his  autobiographical  notes  unpublished;  they  would  have  made  melancholy  reading, 
and  they  certainly  go  far  to  bear  out  what  otherwise  might  be  regarded  as  a somewhat 
impressionistic  account  of  the  circumstances.  “He  was  paid  less  than  a clerk  in  a 
warehouse,  ” according  to  Humbert  Wolfe,35  and  a request  for  an  increase,  after  20  years, 


29  See  Bradford  Telegraph,  7 February  1913. 

30  Wolfe,  op.cit.,  p.  120. 

31  See  Bradford  Observer,  21  October  1898. 

32  The  Jewish  Chronicle,  13  July  1906,  p.  31,  also  20  July,  p.  34. 

33  Oswald  M.  Stroud,  son  of  Rabbi  Strauss,  in  an  interview  with  the  South  African  Jewish  Times, 
Johannesburg,  19  May  1967. 

34  This  information  is  largely  based  on  Rabbi  Strauss’s  unpublished  auotobioeraphical  notes. 

35  Wolfe,  op.cit.,  p.l  19. 
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was  refused  by  the  affluent  wardens. 

They  permitted  no  interference  with  their  consciences  by  their  paid  servant.  The  Rabbi’s 
usiness  was  to  interpret  the  ways  of  God  to  man  in  general,  but  to  avoid  the  particular  at  all 
costs.  His  was  by  no  means  the  place  of  honour  accorded  to  the  Rabbi  in  the  poorer  lewish 
communities  . (His)  position  was  precisely  that  of  a chaplain  in  the  18th  Century.  He  was 
definitely  treated  as  being  on  a lower  social  grade  than  that  of  his  richer  parishioners.  He  and 
his  wife  formed  no  part  of  the  regular  social  circle  ...  The  Rabb,  may  not  have  been  sensible 
this  inferiority  deliberately  imposed  upon  him,  but  he  was  certainly  aware  of  the 
exacerbating  detail  of  his  poverty  . . . The  whole  house  had  that  queer  nameless  smell  of 
poverty  which  settles  upon  the  spirit  like  soot  ...  The  manifold  duties  of  his  Cure  of  Souls 

a 1 o n g1  w a y in  the  ream 36°  n ° U S H'S  fl°ck  mUSt  C°mC  first‘  Alas!  the  shcPherd  was  always 

Yet  he  managed  to  stick  the  job  for  nearly  half  a century.  However  he  was  proud  to 
be  a citizen  of  the  “great  and  liberal  Empire  which  treated  the  Jews  with  the  same  justice 
as  other  English  subjects.”  and  he  noted  the  difference  from  Germany  which  “under 
the  sway  of  Prussia  did  not  give  full  human  rights  to  the  Jews  but  countenanced  modern 
antisemitism.”  At  the  same  time,  like  most  of  his  fcllow-Jews  from  Germany  he  was 
opposed  to  England’s  entry  into  the  war  in  1914;  “With  many  sober-minded’ citizens 
of  this  town  (he  wrote  in  those  fateful  summer  days)  I consider  it  no  less  than  a crime 
l England  were  to  unsheath  the  sword  in  this  most  unfortunate  war  between  the 
Continental  powers.  There  would  only  be  one  and  only  oncjusfification  for  this  country 
to  take  up  arms  and  that  is  if  she  were  attacked  by  an  enemy.  As  a neutral  power  she 
will  have  a most  powerful  influence  when  the  great  struggle  is  over  to  settle  terms  of 
peace.  He  hoped  the  Lord  Mayor  would  convene  a meeting  to  protest  against  an 
expeditionary  force  being  sent  as  “England  is  in  no  way  called  upon  to  assist  a foreign 
power  and  history  sufficiently  shows  that  whenever  she  has  assisted  a foreign  power  on 
the  Continent,  the  results  have  never  done  England  any  good.”37  But  when  war  was 
declared,  he  promptly  changed  his  tune.  In  a Friday  night  sermon38  he  asked:  “Can  we 
be  astonished  that  a nation  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry 

s ould  take  up  arms  to  defend  the  rights  of  nations  and  to  rescue  a heroic  people  from 
tyranny  and  slavery?” 

The  most  prominent  member  of  Rabbi  Strauss’s  congregation,  for  many  years  its 
President,  was  Alderman  Jacob  Moser,  J.P.,  who  in  fact  came  to  be  recognised  as  the 
lay  head  of  Bradford  Jewry.  His  claim  to  distinction  rests  on  two  solid  achievements— 
first  in  the  field  of  civic  service  and  then  as  a champion  of  Zionism.  He  arrived  in 
Bradford  (from  Schleswig)  in  1863,  then  aged  24,  and  built  up  a highly  successful  wool 
business  (Moser,  Edelstein  & Co.)  which  enabled  him  to  start  or  promote  a large  number 
of  public  charities.  Some  he  sustained  in  the  spirit  of  traditional  philanthropy,  but  he 
also  anticipated  the  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme  by  launching  in  1898  a £10,000  Benevolent 
Fund  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Workpeople  of  Bradford. 39 

Having  served  on  countless  committees  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  hospitals, 
children’s  care  and  discharged  prisoners’  welfare,  he  was  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  1908  and  two  years  later  elected  Lord  Mayor  (the  second  German-born  Jew  to  hold 
this  office  after  Charles  Semon  in  1864).  At  his  death  in  1922,  the  Jewish  Chronicle  cited 
him  as  “a  splendid  justification  of  the  liberal  policy  which  England  long  pursued 
of  opening  wide  her  doors  to  aliens  who  desired  to  settle  here.  ”40 

But  if  his  name  endures  it  is  perhaps  even  more  because  of  the  vigorous  part  he  played 
in  early  Zionism.  In  those  now  somewhat  shadowy  days  he  was  one  of  the  “practical” 
as  distinct  from  the  “political”  Zionists,  though  his  standing  in  the  general  as  well  as 


36  Ibid.,  pp.  120-122. 

37  See  footnote  34. 

38  Reported  in  the  Daily  Argus,  Bradford,  29  August  1914. 
See  The Jewish  Chronicle,  obituary,  21  July  1 922. 

The Jewish  Chronicle,  editorial,  21  July  1922. 
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Jewish  community  put  him  above  the  factions.  Together  with  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann, 
Haham  Moses  Gaster,  Herbert  Bentwich  and  Leopold  Greenberg  (editor  of  the  Jewish 
Chronicle), he  was  a member  of  the  English  Actions  Committee,  also  Vice-President  of 
the  English  Zionist  Federation  (E.Z.F.). 

His  practical  interest  in  Zionism  was  demonstrated  by  the  prodigious  generosity  with 
which  he  supported  Hebrew  education  in  Palestine,  having  visited  the  country  in  1910. 
The  chief  beneficiaries  were  the  Herzlia  Gymnasium  in  Jaffa,  the  Bezalel  Arts  and  Crafts 
School  in  Jerusalem  and  Professor  Eliczer  Ben-Yehuda’s  Hebrew  Dictionary.  Moser’s 
name  is  among  the  first  five  inscribed  in  the  Jewish  National  Fund’s  Golden  Book,  next 
to  Herzl  (whose  personal  friend  he  was).  David  Wolffsohn,  Sir  Francis  Montefiore  and 
Dr.  Hermann  Schapira. 

Dr.  Weizmann,  who  of  course  had  frequent  and  intricate  dealings  with  him,  did  not  at 
first  care  much  for  him  (“keeps  talking  all  the  time  . . . will  talk  me  to  death”)  and  in 
fact  considered  him  a “fool”,  but  he  soon  realised  the  sorry  error.  He  came  to  feel 
“admiration  for  the  old  gentleman”,  actually  wanted  him  to  be  President  of  the  E.Z.F. 
(an  offer  Moser  declined),  and  in  1913  he  wrote  to  him:  “You  may  well  be  proud  of 
your  lifework” . 41 

Naturally,  Moser  also  played  a part  in  Bradford’s  very  considerable  non-Jewish 
German  colony.  He  was  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  local  Schillervereiti,  and  his 
services  and  interest  were  rewarded  with  the  Red  Eagle  Order,  Fourth  Class,  conferred 
on  him  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  However,  in  the  famous  (German-Hebrew)  language 
controversy  over  the  Haifa  Technion,  he  sided  with  Weizmann  against  the  German 
ambitions  ofPaul  Nathan’s  Hilfsverein. 

Now  of  that  generation  of  German  Jews  hardly  a trace  is  left.  Their  memory  is  largely 
sunk  in  an  assimilation  of  which  Humbert  Wolfe  tells  a pathetic  tale:  “They  left  nothing 
undone  that  the  strange  Island-people  practised.  . . They  educated  their  children  in  the 
English  virtues  - reticence,  sportsmanship  and  inattention  to  thought.  In  spite  of  this, 
or  perhaps  a little  because  of  all  this,  they  remained  outside” . 42 

Priestley,  who  perhaps  could  not  see  the  shadow  for  the  light,  has.  retained  a very 
pleasant  recollection  of  the  German  Jews  in  the  Bradford  of  his  youth.  On  his  visit  in 
1933,  he  wrote:43  “I  like  the  city  better  as  it  was  before,  and  most  of  my  fellow- 
Bradfordians  agree  with  me.  It  seems  smaller  and  duller  now.  I am  not  suggesting  that 
these  German  Jews  were  better  men  than  we  are.  The  point  is  that  they  were  different 
and  brought  more  to  the  city  than  bank  drafts  and  lists  of  customers.  They  acted  as  a 
leaven,  just  as  a colony  of  typical  West  Riding  folk  would  act  as  a leaven  in  Munich  or 
Moscow.  These  exchanges  are  good  for  everybody.  ” 


41  The  information  contained  in  this  paragraph  has  been  drawn  from  The  Letters  and  Papers  of  Chaim 
Weizmann.  Oxford  University  Press.  Series  A.  Letters.  Vol.  iv  (1973),  p.135  and  Vol.  v (1974),  pp.120, 
241, 348,  360. 

42  Wolfe,  op. cit. , pp.  1 26-1 27. 

43  Priestley,  op. cit.,  p.  161. 
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A ROMAN  COIN  HOARD  FROM  YORK1 


By  Michael  Sekulla 

A hoard  consisting  of  some  thirty  Roman  denarii  was  discovered  in  York  in  1930  whilst 
digging  the  cellars  for  the  Post  Office  parcels  office  in  the  area  between  Scarborough 
Bridge  and  the  Railway  Station  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.2  The  coins  were 
immediately  dispersed  among  the  workmen  who  found  them3  and  as  a result  at  least 
half  of  the  hoard  disappeared  without  trace.  However,  thirteen  of  fourteen  denarii  were 
seen  by  Philip  Corder.4  Six  of  these  were  presented  to  the  Yorkshire  Museum  soon  after 
the  discovery  and  four  more  coins  from  this  find  found  their  way  into  the  museum 
collection  in  succeeding  years.5  No  detailed  catalogue  of  this  find  was  ever  published 
and  it  seems  desirable  to  place  a list  of  the  surviving  coins  on  record. 

CATALOGUE. 

All  references  are  to  Mattingly,  H.  and  Sydenham,  E.  A.  Roman  Imperial  Coinage. 

Condition;  The  condition  of  the  coins  at  the  moment  ofloss  has  been  indicated  by  a notation  of  wear  displayed 
where  this  could  be  ascertained. 

UW/UW  — unworn  obverse,  unworn  reverse.  An  almost  uncirculated  coin. 

SW  — slightly  worn.  Some  flattening  of  the  highest  reliefby  wear. 

W — worn.  Abraded  relief,  but  most  details  and  legend  visible. 


Issuer 

Type 

Ref. 

Date 

Condition 

1.  Trajan 

Obv.  IMP  TRAIANO  AVG  GER  DAC  P M TR  P 

Rev.  COS  V P P S P Q R OPTIMO  PR1NC 

RIC 127 

103-111 

W/SW 

2.  Trajan 

Obv.  IMP  TRAIANO  AVG  GER  DAC  P M TR  P 

Rev.  COS  V P P S P Q R OPTIMO  PRINC 

RIC 128 

103-111 

SW/SW 

3.  Trajan 

As  No.  2 

RIC  128 

103-111 

sw/w 

4.  Trajan 

Obv.  IMP  TRAIANO  AVG  GER  DAC  P M TR  P 

Rev.  COS  V P P S P Q R OPTIMO  PRINC 

RIC  131 

103-111 

SW/SW 

5.  Trajan 

Obv.  IMP  TRAIANO  AVG  GER  DAC  P M TR  P COS  V PP 

Rev.  SPQR OPTIMO PRINCIP1 

RIC  193 

103-111 

sw/w 

6.  Hadrian 

Obv.  HADRIANVS  AVG  COS  III  P P 

Rev.  FIDESPVBL1CA 

RIC  241  A(d)  134-138 

w/w 

7.  Antoninus 
Pius 

Obv.  ANTONIN  VS  AVG  PIVS  P P 

Rev.  COS  III  DES IIII 

RIC  118 

144 

SW/SW 

8.  Antoninus 
Pius 

Obv.  ANTONINVS  AVGPIVSPPTRPXVI 

Rev.  COS  IIII 

RIC  219 

152-153 

uw/sw 

9.  Faustina  I 

Obv.  DIVA  AVGFAVSTINA 

Rev.  PIET  AS  AVG 

RIC  Pius 

395c  (a) 

141  + 

SW/SW 

10.  Faustina  II 

Obv.  FAVSTINAE  AVG  PII  AVG  FIL 

Rev.  PVDICITIA 

RIC  Pius 

507(a) 

147+ 

SW/SW 

The  relatively  small  number  of  denarii  in  this  find,  together  with  the  information  that 
the  coins  looked  as  if  they  had  been  in  a bag,6  might  suggest  that  this  hoard  was  an 
accidental  loss  of  a purse  rather  than  a deliberate  burial  of  a person’s  savings.  This 
hypothesis  cannot  be  conclusively  demonstrated  since  the  archaeological  context  in 
which  the  find  was  made  is  not  recorded. 

The  loss  of  the  coins  probably  occurred  in  the  mid  to  late  150s,  given  the  good 
condition  of  the  most  recent  coin  in  the  collection.  This  presumes  that  none  of  the  coins 
dispersed  by  the  finders  were  of  a later  date  than  those  which  survive  in  the  museum 
collection. 


1 I would  like  to  thank  T.  M.  Clegg  for  permission  to  publish  the  coins. 

2 J/RSXX 1 1931  p221  Roman  Britain  in  1930-  R.  G.Collingwood  and  M.  V.  Taylor. 

3 TA/XXX  1931  p256  Roman  Yorkshire,  1930-M.  Kitson  Clark. 

4 ibid. 

5 Mss.  Accessions  Catalogue,  Yorkshire  Museum. 

6 YAJ.  op.cit.,  inn.  3. 
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PLATE  I.  West  Rampart,  Newton  Kyme 
(Photograph  by  F.  Gerald  Simpson). 


Roman  Fort,  showing  two  course  of  inner  face  of  late  rampart  wall. 


PLATE  II.  West  Rampart,  Newton  Kyme  Roman  Fort,  showing  pitched  stonework.  (Photograph  by  F Gerald 
Simpson). 
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TRIAL  EXCAVATIONS  AT  NEWTON  KYME 
ROMAN  FORT  IN  1908  AND  1909 
BY  F.  GERALD  SIMPSON 

By  Grace  Simpson 

The  large  fort  at  Longbrough,  Newton  Kyme,  encloses  some  10  acres  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Wharfe,  east  of  the  Roman  road  known  as  Rudgatc.  This  road  branched 
northwards,  near  Abcrford,  from  the  Castlcford  to  York  road,  and  led  to  Aldborough. 
The  Wharfe  crossing  was  at  St.  Helen’s  Ford.  The  small-scale  excavations,  with  the  help 
of  only  one  workman  and  during  a week  in  each  year,  located  the  latest  stone  rampart 
walls  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  foundations  were  10  to  12  feet  wide,  and  their 
structures  arc  illustrated  here  by  two  photographs,  plates  1 and  2.  My  father  decided 
that  much  more  work  would  be  needed  to  elucidate  the  ramparts.  A little  Roman  pottery 
from  the  late  first  to  the  fourth  centuries  was  found.  I have  not  seen  this,  and  it  may 
have  been  sent  to  Molly  Walker  for  a Roman  Antiquities  Committee  exhibition.  The 
iron  signet-ring  was  found  in  1909.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Martin  Hcnig  in  the 
accompanying  report  as  a typical  Antoninc  example.  Also  found  in  1909  was  an  ancient 
imitation  of  the  coin  FEL  TEMP  REPARATIO  with  the  falling  horseman,  mint 
illegible,  r.A.D.  350-360.  Both  these  objects  have  now  been  given  to  the  Yorkshire 
Museum,  York. 

Diary,  15  February,  1908:  Mr.  Sampson,  the  farmer,  was  willing  to  allow  a small  trench 
to  be  dug  at  the  north-west  angle,  by  a (?)  boundary  stone,  in  order  to  prove  the  Roman 
level.  The  stone  was  later  identified  as  a window  mullion,  possibly  sixteenth  century. 

18  February:  Moved  the  stone,  and  found  two  courses  of  a wall  running  north  to  south 
at  12  inches  down.  Dug  down  on  its  west  side  to  gravel  at  4ft.  6ins.  Animal  bones, 
pottery  and  oyster  shells  found  down  to  3ft.  bins.  A trench  was  cut  at  right  angles  to 
trench  1 , across  the  west  rampart  and  close  to  the  north-west  angle.  This  revealed  a large 
quantity  of  flat  stones,  set  on  edge,  slantingly,  as  in  the  photograph.  Stiff  red  clay  filled 
the  spaces  between  the  stones.  Continuing  inwards,  found  the  remains  of  a thick  rampart 
wall.  Small  fragments  of  old  lime  mortar  lay  on  top  of  the  clay  and  stone  foundation 
from  which  the  wall  had  been  robbed. 

19  February:  Cleared  the  whole  surface  of  this  foundation,  finding  it  to  be  just  10  feet 
wide.  The  inner  face  of  the  wall  stands  on  it  two  courses  high  (see  photograph).  The 
photographs  were  taken  on  20  February,  one  from  the  cast,  one  from  the  west. 
Continued  first  trench  northwards  for  4ft:  walling  continued,  partly  robbed  down  to 
the  foundation.  Another  trench  was  cut  at  45  feet  south-east  across  the  rampart:  the  same 
red  clay  and  rubble  as  before.  Commenced  a trench  at  140  feet  south  of  the  first,  but 
found  foundations  of  a different  character,  therefore  this  was  filled  in. 

Diary,  23-27  March,  1909:  The  north-west  angle  was  examined,  cutting  along  the  inner 
face  northwards  from  trench  2 of  the  previous  year.  Then,  three-quarters  of  the  curve 
of  the  angle  was  cleared  (45  feet  inside  radius).  Only  the  pitching  was  left,  and  the 
foundation  was  12  feet  wide.  There  was  no  clear  trace  of  an  angle  tower. 

Evidently  my  father  had  found  more  than  one  period  of  late  rampart  walling.  A 
smaller,  earlier  fort  within  the  northern  area  of  the  large  fort  was  revealed  on  air 
photographs  by  Professor  J.  K.  St.  Joseph  some  forty-five  years  later  (JRS  xliii  (1953), 
87-88;  lv  (1965),  77-78). 
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AN  IRON,  SIGNET-RING  FROM  THE 
FORT  AT  NEWTON  KYME,  YORKSHIRE 

By  Martin  Henig 


The  Ling,  which  has  an  external  diameter  ol  21mm,  is  composed  ol  a simple  band  of 
iron.  The  upper  side  is  some  12mm  wide  at  the  mid  point  where  the  gem  is  set,  but  the 
hoop  narrows  markedly  from  the  shoulders  to  a bare  4mm.  In  form  it  is  a typical 
example  of  the  standard  Antonine  ring-type  (Henkel  1913,  142fNos.  1546-1560  pi.  lix; 
Henig  1978,  37  and  fig  i,  type  V cf.  pi.  xlvii  No.  610). 

A cornelian  gemstone,  with  flat  upper  face  and  sides  that  bevel  outwards,  rises  1 .5mm 
above  the  surface  ol  the  hoop.  It  is  6mm  in  length  and  4mm  in  breadth.  The  intaglio 
device  is  a dolphin,  shown  swimming  towards  the  left — or  to  the  right  m an  impression. 
The  creature  has  a sinuous  body  and  a tn-lobed  tail.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
dolphins  shown  on  onyx  mtagli  from  Cacrlcon  (Henig  1978,  264  No.  646  pl.xx)  and 
the  Saalburg  cemetery  (Beckman  1974,  15).  Other  gems  from  Great  Casterton  (Henig 
1978,  264  No.  645  pl.xx)  and  Wroxeter  (Henig  1978,  312  No.  App  179  pi.  lxxi)  may 
also  be  noted. 

The  other-worldly  significance  of  the  dolphin  is  well-known  and  Jocelyn  Toynbee 
has  remarked  on  its  occurrence  as  a decorative  element  upon  parade  armour  (Toynbee 
1964,  298).  Presumably  the  device  had  an  amulctic  power  as  a symbol  of  life  after  death 
(i.e.  ot  the  journey  ot  the  soul  over  the  sea  to  the  Blessed  Isles).  The  ring  itself  is  rather 
slight  lor  a man’s  ring,  but  other  rings  from  contexts  where  they  are  most  likely  to  have 
belonged  to  soldicts  (c.g.  the  gold  ring  from  the  Commandant  s House  at  Housesteads, 
Arch.  Ael.  4th.  scr.  47  (1969),  pp. 39-42)  are  surprisingly  small.  I presume  that  in  such 
cases  they  were  probably  worn  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  As  a soldier’s  signet, 
the  Newton  Kyme  ring  might  have  comforted  the  owner  with  the  thought  that’ 
whatever  the  dangers  of  his  occupation,  he  could  look  forward  to  a happy  immortality — 
or,  if  worn  by  a woman,  it  could  have  given  a concubine  peace  of  mind  through  the 
dangers  and  pangs  of  childbirth. 


Beckmann  1974 
Henig  1978 
Henkel  1913 
Toynbee  1964 
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AN  ANGLO-SCANDINAVIAN  CROSS-SHAFT 
FROM  HAXBY,  N.  YORKSHIRE 

By  R.  A.  Hall 

The  cross-shaft  illustrated  in  Plates  I-IV  was  found  in  1978  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Dawson  while  gardening  at  the  rear  of  their  house,  54  The  Village,  in  Haxby,  a village 
four  miles  north  of  York.  The  house  is  approximately  100m  from  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1878,  and  whence  the  shaft  may  well  have  come.  Mrs. 
Pat  Davies,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Dawsons’s  neighbour,  and  secretary  at  York 
Archaeological  Trust,  recognised  the  stone’s  interest  and  brought  it  to  my  attention. 

The  shaft,  broken  into  two  approximately  equal  parts  on  discovery,  measures  a total 
of  1.13m  x 0.39m  x 0.20m.  At  its  base  is  an  irregular  tenon  measuring  up  to  0.20m  in 
depth  and  up  to  0. 15m  in  width.  Dr.  Allan  Hall  of  the  Environmental  Archaeology  Unit 
in  the  University  of  York  has  identified  the  stone  as  a rather  weakly-cemented,  slightly 
ferruginous  sandstone,  and  suggests  that  its  most  likely  origin  is  the  Pennine  Millstone 
Grit  series,  although  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors  are  another  possible  source.  Such 
sandstone  is  not  found  within  the  Vale  of York  except  in  the  form  of  glacial  erratics. 

One  face  of  the  shaft  (PI  I)  now  bears  no  trace  of  decoration,  and  one  side  (PI  II) 
retains  only  part  of  the  border  for  a panel.  Although  there  arc  traces  of  decoration  on 
the  opposite  side  (PI  III)  their  badly  worn  conditions  makes  interpretation  impossible, 
and  thus  only  the  remaining  face  now  shows  off  the  sculptor’s  intentions  to  any  effect 
(PI  IV) . Here,  above  an  undecorated  band  0.18m  tall,  a groove  marks  the  base  of  a panel 
which  extends  over  the  remainder  of  the  face.  Despite  their  abraded  and  broken  state 
the  main  elements  in  its  decoration  can  be  distinguished  as  a pair  of  interlinked  figures 
of  eight,  their  stretched  and  angular  loops  forming  diagonals  across  the  panel.  Among 
them  is  woven  another  strand;  abrasion  makes  it  impossible  to  chart  its  course 
completely,  but  it  may  well  be  another  dosed  loop,  perhaps  a figure  of  eight. 

These  closed  loops  were  a common  feature  of  Anglo-Scandinavian  sculpture  in 
York — Mr.  J.  T.  Lang  has  drawn  my  attention  to  a stump  from  Parliament  Street, 1 and 
to  pieces  from  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior  now  built  into  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Redeemer,  Boroughbridge  Road,2  which  incorporate  such  motifs  in  their 
decoration.  Precise,  or  even  close  dating  of  the  Haxby  shaft  is  impossible,  but  in  this 
uncertainty  it  may  be  of  interest,  if  not  of  relevance,  that  a bone  strap-end  recently 
excavated  by  York  Archaeological  Trust  at  16-22  Coppcrgate  bears  a similar  design,  and 
comes  from  a context  thought  to  pre-date  950. 

The  Haxby  shaft  is  at  present  in  the  care  of  York  Archaeological  Trust,  and  its  future 
whereabouts  are  still  under  discussion. 
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PLATE  I.  Cross-shaft,  Haxby:  face 
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Fig.  1.  The  Wclton  effigy 
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A LOST  MILITARY  EFFIGY  FROM  LEAKE, 

YORKSHIRE 

By  Sally  Badham 

In  1640  Sir  William  Dugdale,  fearing  that  an  outbreak  of  iconoclasm  was  imminent, 
hired  a heraldic  artist  to  tour  the  country  making  drawings  of  stained  glass  and 
monuments  and  recording  their  inscriptions.  Dugdale’s  fears  were  justified  for  during 
the  ensuing  Civil  War  many  of  the  monuments  they  recorded  were  destroyed.  His 
“Book  of  Monuments”  in  the  British  Library1  is  justly  renowned;  less  well  known  but 
hardly  less  interesting  is  his  volume  “Yorkshire  Arms”  preserved  in  the  College  of  Arms 
of  London.2  One  of  the  most  curious  monuments  noted  therein  is  an  early  military  effigy 
formerly  at  Leake,  near  Northallerton,  North  Yorkshire. 

Dugdale’s  drawing  of  this  effigy  is  shown  in  plate  l.3  It  contains  so  many  unusual 
features  that  it  is  fortunate  that  there  is  a description  of  the  monument  in  another 
manuscript  in  the  College  of  Arms.  The  author,  who  is  unknown,  visited  Leake  on  24 
August  1665  and  said  of  the  monument:  “on  the  south  side  of  the  church  lyeth  the  figure 
of  a man  cut  in  freestone;  from  the  head  to  the  foot  in  length  9 foot  and  6 inches  at  least; 
and  holding  a naked  sword  (Wch  he  bcareth  upright)  in  his  right  hand.  On  his  left  side 
(covering  his  brest)  is  a large  shield  of  square  forme,  but  the  sculpture  thereon  is  worne 
out,  if  ever  there  was  any  upon  it.  His  armour  seemeth  to  have  been  male,  and  a surcote 
over  it  not  extending  so  low  as  his  knees.  There  is  no  tradition  now  left  for  whom  this 
extraordinary  monument  should  be.  ”4 

The  effigy  is  not  easy  to  date.  The  double  cushion  puts  it  into  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  short  coat  armour  and  the  rowel  spurs,  assuming  that  the  depiction  of  the 
latter  can  be  relied  upon,  suggest  that  it  is  unlikely  to  be  much  earlier  than  the  mid 
fourteenth  century  but  the  complete  absence  of  plate  armour  probably  points  to  a much 
earlier  date.  This  uncertainty,  combined  with  the  lack  of  arms  on  the  shield,  frustrates 
any  attempt  to  identify  the  person  commemorated.  It  was  certainly  a splendid 
monument  and  at  9 foot  6 inches  exceeded  in  length  even  the  “Peacock  of  the  North” 
at  Brancepcth,  Durham  but  it  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  of  the  known  styles  of 
effigy  in  the  north-east.  Some  features  are  like  those  of  the  earliest  group  of  Durham 
effigies  identified  by  Hunter  Blair. 5 All  the  effigies  in  this  group  show  the  sword  held 
upright6  as  on  the  Leake  figure.  Straight-legged  effigies  are  fairly  uncommon  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century  prior  to  the  Black  Death  but  the  two  examples  of  this  group 
at  Chcster-le-Street  show  this  feature.  They  also  have  the  gown  ending  above  the  knees. 
There  arc,  however,  important  differences  between  the  Leake  effigy'  and  the  Hunter 


British  Library  Loans  MS  38. 

2 College  of  Arms  of  London  MS/RR14/cf.  146v. 

3 Richard  Gough,  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Great  Britain,  (London,  1786)  II  Part  1 p.CVI  contains  a copy  of 
the  Dugdale  drawing  mistakenly  described  as  of  an  effigy  from  Leeke,  Staffordshire  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  it  in  the  text. 

4 “Arms  etc  in  the  Churches  of  Yorkshire,  Northumberland  and  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham”,  College  of 
ArmsofLondon  RR19d/A. 

5 C.  H.  Hunter  Blair,  “Medieval  Effigies  in  the  County  of  Durham”,  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  4th  Series  VI 
(1929). 

6 Apart  from  this  group  the  only  fourteenth  century  effigy  in  England  showing  the  sword  held  upright  is 
at  Ottcry  St.  Mary,  Devon.  The  attitude  was  more  common  in  the  thirteenth  century.  H.  A.  Turner,  Early 
Secular  Effigies  in  England  (Leiden,  1980),  pp. 90-91,  lists  most  but  omits  the  earlier  of  the  two  Purbeck 
marble  effigies  at  Warcham,  Dorset. 
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PUrhaJm  cffigics  arc  carvcd  in  Frostcrlcy  marble,  though  that 
at  Whitworth  is  of  the  local  sandstone.  Most  importantly,  all  have  the  armorial  charges 

cai  vcc  on  the  shield,  the  mail  was  not  carved  but  was  presumably  represented  by  gesso 
and  all  wear  hcaumes  and  rest  on  a single  pillow.  Mail  represented  by  bands  of  incised 
curved  lines,  plain  shields  and  double  pillows  are  found  on  a later  group  of  Durham 
c hgics  made  of  local  sandstone  but  beyond  this  there  arc  no  similarities.  Possibly  the 

customer*5  3 SpC°a  commisslon’  thc  details  of  the  design  being  specified  by  the 


7 


Group  3. 
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A MILITARY  EFFIGY  AT  WELTON, 

NORTH  HUMBERSIDE 

By 

Brian  and  Moira  Gittos 

The  effigy  in  St.  Helen’s  church,  Welton,  North  Humberside,  depicts  a cross-legged 
military  figure  in  full  mail,  sculptured  in  three-quarter  relief  (Fig  1 ).  The  topmost  details 
of  the  recumbent  figure  are  lost.  Traditionally,  this  damage  has  been  attributed  to 
weathering  whilst  the  figure  was  out  in  the  churchyard  prior  to  the  1862  restoration. 
However,  the  general  effect  is  of  the  upper  layers  having  been  hewn  away.  This  may 
have  been  done  deliberately  with  a view  to  re-using  the  base  of  the  overturned  figure 
in  a pavement  or  as  building  material.  There  are  precedents  for  this  in  the  shaved  pair 
of  figures  built  into  the  porch  at  Eastrington,  North  Humberside  and  in  the  discovery 
of  a complete  military  effigy  turned  over  to  form  part  of  the  pavement  at  Buslingthorpe, 
Lines.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  face  of  the  Welton  figure  has  been  lost,  together  with 
most  of  the  hands  and  the  right  knee.  The  damage  continues  down  the  right  call,  across 
both  the  toes  and  onto  the  animal  at  his  feet.  However,  below  the  level  of  this  damage 
good  detail  remains. 

The  effigy  wears  a hauberk  of  mail  with  an  integral  coif  but  without  a circle  around 
the  temples.  The  gown  has  wide  shoulders,  but  fits  closely  to  the  shoulder  rather  than 
standing  out  stiffly  as  appears  to  be  the  case  on  two  effigies  from  Temple  Church, 
London — Richardson’s1  plates  4 and  5 — and  on  several  figures  on  the  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral.  The  extra  width  at  the  shoulder  on  Welton  is  probably  exaggerated  by  the 
lack  of  an  overlying  separate  coif.  A 2-inch  wide  guige  over  the  right  shoulder  supports 
a large  shield  on  the  left  side,  which  is  carried  high  and  well  round  the  body.  A 2-inch 
wide  belt  supports  the  scabbard  but  unfortunately  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
scabbard  is  lost.  No  waist  belt  is  apparent.  The  gown  extends  to  mid-calf  level  and 
divides  at  an  unusually  high  point — -just  below  the  sword  belt — revealing  the  long 
hauberk  which  is  mid-knee  length.  There  is  little  movement  in  the  drapery  of  the  gown 
skirt,  which  is  split  wide  open  and  falls  stifflly  onto  the  base.  No  trace  of  polcyns  is 
visible  but  as  the  uppermost  (right)  knee  is  now  lost  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  small  knee 
pieces  were  originally  shown.  Straps  for  spurs  arc  shown  but  as  the  figure  is  in  such  low 
relief  the  spurs  themselves  do  not  appear.  The  left  hand  grasps  the  scabbard  whilst  the 
right  sheathes  the  sword.  The  right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left  and  the  feet  rest  on  a small 
passive  lion.  The  effigy’s  head  is  supported  by  a large  low  oblong  cushion.  The  mail 
is  carved  throughout  in  rows  of  crescent  shapes.  Significantly  these  rows  do  not  run  in 
horizontal  rings  around  the  arm,  but  in  vertical  lines.  The  coffin-shaped  base  slopes 
away  from  the  figure  in  the  manner  of  a coped  coffin  lid.  The  stone  from  which  this 
effigy  is  carved  has  been  positively  identified  as  Purbeck  marble.2 

The  Welton  figure  had  previously  been  described  by  L Anson, 3 who  coupled  it  with 
the  effigies  at  Jervaulx  and  Romaldkirk,  North  .Riding  and  Foston,  East  Riding.  He 
identifies  them  as  the  products  of  a Durham  workshop  set  up  by  a mason  from  Corfc. 
However  the  use  of  Purbcck  marble  indicates  that  this  effigy  was  carved  in  the  south 
of  England.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Purbcck  was  used  for  effigy  production  except 

1 Richardson  E.,  Notes  on  Temple  Church  Effigies. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Martyn  Owen  of  the  Institute  of  Geological  Sciences  for  this  identification. 

' I’Anson  W.  M.,  ‘The  Medieval  Military  Effigies  of  Yorkshire;  Y.A.J.,  28,  (1926),  pp.  345-379. 
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by  workshops  in  London  and  at  Corfe.  Moreover  on  English  effigies  the  representation 
of  mail  m lines  running  down  the  arms  is  with  very  few  exceptions,  peculiar  to  figures 
produced  m South-Western  workshops  (cf.  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset;  Castle  Combe, 
Wilts,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  s Chapel  in  Bristol).  None  of  the  other  figures  of  L Anson’s 
group  is  in  1 urbeck  marble;  they  arc  all  of  sandstone.  Despite  that  coincidence,  there 
is  no  stylistic  resemblance  whatsoever  among  the  other  three  effigies.  Romaldkirk, 
whilst  m fine  condition,  is  a rather  wooden,  stilted  figure,  Foston  is  so  badly  weathered 
that  it  is  completely  lacking  in  detail,  whilst  the  interesting  figure  at  Jervaulx,  despite 
its  own  poor  condition,  is  unique  amongst  Yorkshire  effigies.  The  evidence  for  a 
common  origin  for  these  effigies  is  further  discredited  by  important  errors  in  I’Anson’s 
sketch  of  W cl  ton  (c.g.  the  inclusion  of  a waist  belt,  the  drawing  of  the  mail  in  rings 
around  the  arms  and  the  distortion  of  the  neckline  of  the  gown). 

Clearly  the  effigy  makers  of  York  did  not  work  in  Purbcck  marble  as  they  had  ready 
access  to  a plentiful  and  easily  worked  material  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the 
Tadcastcr  area.  Moreover  the  styles  of  Yorkshire  exemplified  by  the  military  effigies 
at  Coverham  (late  thirteenth  century),  Bedale  (ob.  1306),  and  Stilhngflcet  (1335-40)  are 
distinctive  and  even  a superficial  comparison  of  Welton  with  these  make  it  apparent  that 
Wei  ton  must  be  the  pi  oduct  of  a different  tradition.  A further  revealing  comparison  may 
be  drawn  with  the  effigies  of  the  younger  Longcspcc  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  those 
at  Botus  Fleming  in  Cornwall,  Berwick  St.  John,  Wiltshire  and  Castle  Ashby, 
Northants,  all  of  which  are  members  of  a distinct  group  of  Purbcck  effigies,4  produced 
by  the  Corfe  workshop  described  by  Prior  and  Gardner.5  Striking  similarities  are 
evident;  besides  being  in  the  same  material  all  five  depict  mail  in  vertical  lines  on  the 
arms,  arc  in  the  same  degree  of  relief,  have  coped  bases,  similar  lions  and  arc  sword 
handling.  None  have  circles  around  the  temples.  The  gowns  are  split  to  a similar  height 
and  width  and  their  folds  are  markedly  alike  in  their  almost  tubular  nature.  In  keeping 
with  their  low  relief  the  effigies  have  toes  which  do  not  protrude  above  the  animal’s  back 
as  is  usual,  but  cuil  over  it.  The  outline  of  the  spatulate  head  is  distinctive  in  the  way 
it  simply  swells  out  of  the  neck.  There  arc  further  similarities  with  Salisbury  in 
pai  ticular,  whci e the  right  elbow  has  not  been  undercut  thus  leaving  an  unnaturally  thick 
upper  arm  and  elbow  fully  carved  with  mail.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  slimming 
of  the  arm  where  it  comes  over  the  body,  the  lower  lines  of  mail  run  into  the  gown. 
The  steep  angle  of  the  guigc  at  Wlcton  is  also  paralleled  at  Salisbury— on  both  effigies 
the  strap  meets  the  edge  of  the  shield  just  above  the  right  hand,  aiming  for  an  attachment 
point  slightly  above  the  centre  of  the  shield. 

In  summary,  the  effigy  at  Welton  only  differs  from  that  at  Salisbury  in  the  lack  of 
elbow  defences  (and  the  probable  lack  of  poleyns).  That  at  Castle  Ashby,  besides  having 
an  undercut  right  elbow,  differs  from  both  these  effigies  in  having  crossed  cushions  and 
a waist  belt.  The  effigy  at  Berwick  St.  John  resembles  the  Castle  Ashby  example  while 
that  at  Botus  Fleming  lacks  a waist  belt.  In  other  respects  the  latter  probably  also 
followed  the  Castle  Ashby  pattern  but  its  advanced  state  of  decay  and  evident  traces  of 
whitewash  make  further  detailed  comparison  difficult.  These  minor  differences  only 
serve  to  highlight  the  very  great  similarities  between  these  effigies  which  clearly  stand 
as  a cohesive  group.  There  is  therefore,  abundant  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the 
figure  at  Welton  must  have  emanated  from  the  same  workshop  as  these  more  southerly 
monuments  and  at  a similar  date.  The  more  fully  developed  figure  at  Castle  Ashby  is 
usually  dated  at  1268  while  that  at  Salsibury  is  given  as  c.1260  by  Prior  and  Gardner6 

4 Hougham  Lines,  Castle  Ashby  Northants,  Ashenden  Bucks,  Botus  Fleming  Cornwall  Berwick  St  lohn 

5 and  Salisbury  Wilts,  Penshurst  Kent,  Horton  Dorset  and  Hurstpierpoint  Sussex. 

Prior  E.  S.  and  Gardner  A.  An  Account  oj Medieval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England.  Cambridge  1912 

6 Ibid.,  p.575.  ' b ■ ■ 
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and  by  Stone7  ‘at  least  as  late  as  the  1270’s.  ’ As  the  effigy  at  Welton  is  closest  to  Salisbury 
in  detail,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  is  also  coeval.  The  salient  features  at  Welton, 
particularly  the  integral  coif,  accord  well  with  a date  towards  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  the  thirteenth  century  rather  than  that  of  c.  1290  as  suggested  by  I’ Anson. 

A monument  imported  into  Yorkshire  from  such  a well  known  workshop  would 
have  been  costly  and  therefore  available  only  to  man  of  wealth.  The  only  other  Purbcck 
marble  effigy  in  the  area  is  that  of  Archbishop  dc  Gray8  in  York  Minster.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  remaining  Purbeck  monuments  and  a far  more  lavish 
production  than  Welton  but  it  docs  emphasise  the  importance  of  a Purbcck  effigy  in 
Yorkshire,  so  far  from  its  origin.  Efforts  to  identify  the  effigy  at  Welton  have  been 
unproductive  but  it  may  have  been  moved  from  a different  site.  There  are  no  known 
local  candidates  for  this  monument  as  the  village  seems  to  have  been  held  throughout 
this  period  directly  by  the  See  of  Durham.  It  is  perhaps  conceivable  that  it  originally 
lay  in  the  nearby  Priory  of  North  Ferriby.  A fine  cross-slab  now  in  the  church  of  North 
Ferriby — the  only  monument  of  note  from  the  same  period  as  Welton  which  has 
survived  in  the  vicinity — may  have  been  removed  from  the  priory.  It  is  known  that  the 
Broomflcct  branch  of  the  powerful  Vcscy  family  had  connections  with  this 
establishment  and  indeed  founded  it  in  1152,  but  very  little  information  remains  about 
either  this  branch  or  even  about  the  priory.7  However,  Welton  is  clearly  part  of  a 
nationally  distributed  group  of  effigies  and  its  northerly  position  sheds  an  interesting 
light  on  the  importance  of  this  workshop. 
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A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
ALABASTER  PANEL  AT  BURNSALL 

By  Pauline  E.  Sheppard  Routh 

The  effect  of  Edward  VEs  statute  of  1550  against  superstitious  books. and  images  on 
the  religious  art  of  pre-Reformation  England  is  an  oft-repeated  tale.  What  survived  the 
destruction  of  “any  images  of  stone,  timber,  alabaster,  or  earth,  graven,  carved  or 
painted”  was  but  the  tip  of  an  immense  iceberg.  The  many  ecclesiological  renovations, 
restorations  and  rebuildings  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  have  brought  to 
light  examples  of  such  art  so  long  hidden  that  research  over  many  years  was  necessary  to 
establish  their  place  in  our  cultural  history.  It  was  not  until  the  late  nineteenth  century 
that  real  contributions  began  to  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  medieval 
English  alabaster  workshops.  W.  H.  St.  John  Elope  was  a pioneer  in  this  field,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Philip  Nelson,  W.  L.  Hildburgh  and  many  less  well-known  names.  Their 
published  work  in  such  journals  at  Archaeologia,  the  Archaeological  Journal,  the  Antiquaries 
Journal,  the  Burlington  Magazine  and  the  publications  of  more  local  archaeological  and 
historical  societies,  has  provided  us  with  ready-made  yardsticks  against  which  to 
measure  any  further  revelations  in  the  same  field.  There  cannot  be  many  fifteenth 
century  alabaster  tables  which  have  not  been  fully  documented  and  presented  by  one  or 
other  of  the  experts  on  the  subject. 

In  1859  the  parish  church  of  St.  Wilfrid,  Burnsall,  a village  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales,  had 
undergone  much  restoration,  and  at  the  time  a fine  panel  representing  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  was  unearthed  from  the  north  chancel  aisle.  This  event  was  recorded  and 
illustrated  in  the  third  edition  of  T.  D.  Whitaker’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of 
Craven  in  1872  (p.  504),  and  described  thus: 

“It  is  in  fine  preservation.  It  is  preserved  in  the  vestry  in  a carved  oak  frame,  and 
protected  by  a glass.  When  first  found,  the  colours  and  gilding  were  tolerably  perfect, 
but  peeled  off  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  ” 

Thisaccount  was  repeated  more  or  less  word  for  word  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  for  1877-8  (p.  166),  and  again  illustrated.  Since  that 
time  no  change  has  been  made.  The  panel,  which  measures  10  by  14  inches 
approximately,  still  occupies  its  glazed  frame,  round  which  is  carved  “This  fine  specimen 
of  early  sculpture  was  found  in  N.E.  chantry  A.D.  1859”,  and  is  fixed  to  the  east  wall  of 
the  north  chapel. 

The  immediately  striking  thing  about  the  panel  (Fig.l)  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  unusual 
“reversed”  type,  of  which  the  perhaps  most  well-known  example  is  in  the  “Swansea” 
Virgin  reredos  in  the  Victoria  & Albert  Museum.  The  great  majority  of  “Adorations” 
have  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  on  the  left,  facing  the  kings  on  the  right.  Here,  the  Virgin  and 
Joseph  are  on  the  right,  and  the  kings  on  the  left.  A very  early  example  of  this 
arrangement  is  a “horizontal”  one,  described  by  Nelson  as  being  in  St.  Lawrence’s 
church,  Reading,1  and  he  cites  two  later  ones  as  “the  property  of  Mr.  Lionel  Harris”  in 
1914. 2 The  second  of  these  is  also  illustrated  by  Hildburgh  in  1949.3  Mention  of  a 


1 Philip  Nelson.  ‘Earliest  type  of  English  alabaster  panel  carvings’,  Archaeological  Journal,  76.  (1919).  p.90  & 

2 pi-  IV:2. 

Nelson.  Some  examples  of  English  medieval  alabaster  work’,  Arch.J.  71  (1914),  pp.  161-2  & pi.  I & II. 
W.L.  Hildburgh,  ‘English  alabaster  carvings  as  records  of  medieval  religious  drama’.  Archaeologia,  93 
(1949),  pi.  Xlb. 
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Fig.  1 . An  alabaster  panel,  Burnsall  parish  church 
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fifth  example  is  made,  also  by  Hildburgh,  as  being  at  Aviles  in  Spain.4  None  of  these 
representations  bears  any  similarity  to  the  Burnsall  Adoration  such  as  would  lead  one 
to  suspect  a common  place  of  origin.  The  most  similar  in  execution  is  one  in  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  at  Harvard  University,5  but  this  example  is  not  reversed,  and  the  scholar 
describing  it  speculates  that  it  could  be  a German  copy  of  an  English  table. 

The  composition  of  the  Burnsall  table  follows  the  usual  pattern.  The  Virgin, 
crowned,  is  in  a bed  over  which  is  a canopy  or  tester  from  which  a curtain  is  draped. 
Behind  her,  one  above  the  other,  arc  two  oblong  cushions,  each  having  two  tassels.  The 
Child  on  her  knee  has  lost  his  left  arm,  though  the  hand  remains  on  his  mother’s  breast. 
There  is  drapery  round  his  hips.  Joseph,  an  old  bearded  man,  sits  in  the  right  foreground 
holding  his  crutch  staff.  Alongside  him  in  the  centre  foreground,  have  been  the  heads 
of  ox  and  ass  eating  from  a wicker  manger,  but  one  has  been  broken  off.  On  the  left, 
is  a half-kneeling  king,  his  right  hand  holding  out  a chalice  towards  the  Child,  in  his 
left,  his  crown.  He  is  bearded,  and  wears  the  calf-length  “houppelande”,  the  full,  high- 
necked,  long-sleeved  gown  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  belt  is  a somewhat  unusual 
feature.  Worn  on  the  hips,  it  has  several  pendant  spherical  bells  spaced  round  it  (called 
“grelots”  by  Hildburgh),  a fashion  which  came  in  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  and 
persisted  for  some  decades.  Hildburgh  cites  an  example  in  another  “Adoration”6 
“reputed  to  have  come  from  the  abbey  of  Monticr-en-Der  (Haute  Marne)”,  but  in  this, 
the  belt  is  worn  by  one  of  the  standing  kings.  He  mentions  similar  belts  as  being  worn 
by  two  of  the  kings  in  a very  differently  composed  “Adoration”  in  Spain,7  and  the  same 
type  occurs  yet  again  in  the  triptych  at  Montreal  (Yonne),  illustrated  in  an  article  by 
Biver.8  The  Fogg  Art  Museum  example  previously  mentioned,  also  has  this  feature  on 
the  first  king. 

Of  the  two  kings  standing  behind,  in  the  Burnsall  panel,  one  is  shewn  as  clean-shaven 
and  carrying  a covered  cup;  the  other  as  having  a well-groomed  and  much-curled  beard 
and  holding  a navette  or  incense  ship.  There  is  no  sign  that  any  of  the  kings  was  ever 
depicted  as  a negro,  as  so  frequently  occurred  in  the  medieval  paintings  of  the  subject. 
Hildburgh  cites  one  alabaster  “Adoration”  with  a negro  Balthasar,  again  in  Spain.9 

The  Burnsall  panel  boasts  another  uncommon  feature.  Behind  the  kings  arc  the  head 
and  upper  wings  of  an  angel,  right  hand  raised  in  blessing,  in  the  left,  a staff  from  the 
top  of  which  a scroll,  now  broken,  curves  over  the  bearded  king’s  head,  and  round  and 
down  behind  his  left  shoulder. 

Traces  of  colour  still  remain:  some  red  and  gold  on  the  background,  and  a little  green 
with  the  usual  daisy  pattern  on  the  foreground.  There  are  signs  of  a painted  nimbus 
behind  the  Virgin’s  head,  of  red  on  the  bed  cover,  and  gold  edging  on  the  gown  of  the 
king  bearing  the  navette.  The  angel’s  wings  are  red  with  feathers  indicated  by  splashes 
of  white. 

In  1918  Philip  Nelson  wrote  about  five  alabaster  panels  depicting  scenes  from  the 
Fifteen  Last  Days  of  the  World,  one  of  which  at  that  time  was  in  his  own  collection, 
another  in  Rouen  Museum,  and  the  other  three  in  the  British  Museum. 10  There  arc  two 

4 Hildburgh.  ‘Some  presumably  datable  fragments  of  an  English  alabaster  rctable,  and  some  assembled 
notes  on  English  alabaster  carvings  in  Spain’,  Antiquaries  Journal,  24  (1 944),  pi.  XIa. 

0 Augusta  S.  Tavender.  ‘Medieval  English  alabasters  in  American  museums  II’,  Speculum.  34  (1959),  p.  438: 
no.  71  & pi.  IV. 

6 Hildburgh,  ‘Notes  on  some  English  medieval  alabastejr  carvings,’  Ant.  J.  3,  (1923),  pp.  29-30.  pi.  VII: 
2. 

Hildburgh.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  32  (1919-20),  p.  128-9. 

8 Paul  Biver,  ‘Some  examples  ofEnglish  alabaster  tables  in  France’,  Arch.J.,  67  (1910),  pi. I. 

9 Hildburgh.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  oj  Antiquaries,  31  (191 8-19),  p.  60. 

10  Nelson,  ‘A  Doom  reredos,’  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  70  (1918),  pp.  67-71 
Sc  pi.  I,  II,  III.  Three  of  these,  PI. I no.  1.,  PI.  II,  and  PI.  Ill  no.  1,  had  been  exhibited  in  1910,  and  are 
shown  in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  ofEnglish  Medieval  Alabaster  Work.  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
1913.  pp.  60,  61.  pi.  XVII,  35,  36,  pi.  XVIII,  37. 
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main  points  of  comparison  between  these  panels  and  the  Burnsall  “Adoration”;  the  men 
portrayed  wear  gowns  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  kneeling  king;  and 
all  have  angels  in  the  upper  part  of  the  composition,  three  in  association  with  scrolls. 
Nelson  considered  it  possible  that  these  panels  were  the  product  of  a York  alabaster 
workshop,  pointing  out  that  York  itself  boasts  a representation  of  the  Fifteen  Last  Days 
in  the  “Prickc  of  Conscience”  window  at  All  Saints,  North  Street.11  Perhaps  the 
Burnsall  “Adoration”,  which  seems  more  than  likely  to  have  emanated  from  the  same 
workshop,  and  thus  be  in  its  native  county,  goes  further  to  substantiate  the  theory. 
Nelson  places  the  Doom  panels  circa  1430  because  of  the  fashions  depicted:  the  men’s 
gowns  and  “chaperon”  hats,  and  the  ladies’  horned  headdresses,  but  this  date  could  be 
given  considerable  latitude  for  the  styles  in  question. 

In  York,  no-one  could  carry  on  a trade  without  first  obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
either  by  having  served  a full-term  apprenticeship,  by  patrimony  i.e.  as  the  child  of  a 
freeman,  by  purchase,  or  as  reward  for  services  rendered  to  the  city.  This  also  applied 
to  women.  Eight  “alblasterers”  figure  in  the  York  Freemen’s  Rolls  before  the 
Reformation,  and  the  earliest  recorded  were  William  Warde  and  William  Cowbrygge 
in  1457. 12  John  Roper,  who  became  a freeman  in  1463  has  a modest  claim  to  fame  in 
that  his  will  survives  in  the  York  Registry.  It  commences:  “In  dei  nomine  amen. 
Vicesimo  nono  die  mensis  Augusti  anno  domini  millmo.  CCCCmo  septuagesimo 
secundo.  Johannes  Ropar  civis  et  alabastc  civitatis  Ebor  ...”  and  asks  that  he  be  buried 
in  his  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory.13  This  church  in  Gregory  Lane  off  Micklegate  was 
demolished  at  the  Reformation. 

Earlier  however,  in  1428,  was  enrolled  “Thomas  Neuton  marbler  fil.  Johannis 
Neuton,  marbler.”14  Leland,  king’s  antiquary,  writes  of  “many  marbelers  working  in 
alabaster”  at  Burton-on-Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century12  so  we  may  perhaps  surmise  that 
at  least  two  marblcrs  were  working  in  alabaster  at  York  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
therefore  a possibility,  though  unfortunately  not  a provable  one,  that  the  Newton 
workshop  gave  birth  to  Burnsall’s  “Adoration  of  the  Magi.  ” 


This  window  is  drawn  and  documented  by  the  seventeenth-century  antiquary,  Henry  Johnston:  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford.  MS  Top.  Yorks.  cl4.  It  is  also  illustrated  and  described  in:  Shaw,  Rev.  P.  J.,  An  Old 
York  Church,  All  Hallows  in  North  Street.  York  1908.  Window  VIII  & p.  33.,  and  in  Gee,  E.  A.,  ‘The  painted 
glass  of  All  Saints’  Church,  North  Street,  York.  ’ Archaeologia  CII.  1969.  pp.  1 58-162  & pi.  XXIII. 

12  Register  ofthe  Freemen  of  the  City  ofYork.  I.  Surtees  Society,  96  (1897),  p.  177. 

13  Borthwick  Institute.  University  ofYork.  Prob.  Reg.  IV.  fo.  87. 

14  Reg.  of  Freemen  ofYork.  op.cit.  p.  142. 

1’>  John  Leland.  Itinerary,  vii.  p.  25. 
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Compiled  by  Dilwyn  Jones 

ASKWITH,  ELLERS  WOOD  (SE  189510)  S.  W.  Feather  has  found  a small  rock  with  a clear  pccked  cup-mark 
with  surrounding  U-shaped  channel  near  two  previously  recorded  cup  and  ring-marked  rocks  (Y.A.J.  33 
(1938),  pp. 290-97).  Another  possible  cup-marked  rock  is  adjacent. 

BARKISLAND  (SE  052178)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  G.  Chambers’  bequest  to  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  of 
a petit  tranchet  arrowhead  found  on  Ringstone  Edge.  It  is  of  good  quality  dark  grey  flint  with  some  black 
mottling. 

CONSIBROUGH,  CADEBY  CLIFF  (SK  513967)  A.  Peace  reports  having  found  a polished  stone  axe, 
13.5cm.  long,  7cm.  wide,  3.75cm.  thick.  Petrological  examination  by  Dr.  Cummins  showed  this  to  be  of 
Group  I (Cornwall). 

KEPWICK  (SE  488903)  C.  J.  Dunn  and  D.  A.  Spratt  report  a bank  2m.  wide  forming  an  uninterrupted  circular 
enclosure,  internal  diameter  18-1 9m. 

KEPWICK/ARDEN  WITH  ARKENSIDE  P.  Chadwick,  C.  J.  Duun  and  D.  A.  Spratt  report  a linear 
earthwork  across  the  moorland  (SE  489905-498909),  aligned  on  two  round  barrows  at  its  W.  end  running 
into  the  head  of  Thorodale  at  its  E.  end.  A similar  earthwork  branches  at  right  angles  S.  from  the  first  at  SE 
492906  to  converge  at  SE  493901  with  the  W.  extension  of  Steeple  Cross  Dyke  in  the  head  of  the  Lunshaw 
valley.  The  earthworks  seem  to  be  a continuation  of  the  Cleave  Dyke  system  to  the  N.  of  Steeple  Cross  and 
to  be  older  than  the  Hamblcton  Street,  which  cuts  through  them. 

KIRKBY  HILL  (NZ  129055)  S.  W.  Feather  reports  a further  cup-marked  rock  in  this  military  training  area 
(cf.  Y.A.J.  42  (1970),  p.395). 

LOFTUS,  STREET  HOUSE  (NZ  736196)  A second  season  of  excavation  on  this  long  cairn  by  B.  E.  Vyner 
(Cleveland  County  Council)  was  intended  to  complete  the  excavation  of  the  mortuary  structure  uncovered 
in  1979.  A third  season  is  planned  for  1981.  The  remainder  of  the  topsoil  overlying  the  mound  to  the  N.  and 
W.  was  stripped,  using  aJCB  which  sliced  into  the  top  of  a Bronze  Age  cinerary  urn  which  had  been  deposited 
on  top  of  the  Neolithic  cairn.  Examination  showed  that  the  cairn  had  been  overlaid  at  its  W.  end  with  a round 
barrow  delimited  by  a kerb  of  larger  upright  stones  set  out  in  a series  of  chords.  This  barrow  only  survived 
under  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  18th-century  hedge  bank.  It  contained  the  damaged  remains  of  two  more 
cinerary  vessels,  with  a complete  accessory  vessel  and  fragments  of  a second.  No  grave  goods  were  present 
but  at  the  tail  of  the  Neolithic  cairn  and  apparently  structurally  unrelated  was  a collection  of  1 9 conical  V-bored 
jet  buttons. 

The  remains  of  the  mortuary  structure  belonging  to  the  cairn  comprised  a level  of  burnt  material,  reduction 
of  which  isolated  a series  of  horizontal  timbers,  apparently  associated  with  vertical  timbers  set  in  distal  and 
medial  pits.  These  imply  a more  substantial,  shed-iike  construction;  burnt  sandstone  may  represent  a stone 
element  in  the  building.  The  facade  trench  has  yet  to  be  fully  investigated  but  extends  to  the  width  of  the 
cairn  before  making  a return  to  the  front,  thus  perhaps  creating  a small  enclosure  in  front  of  the  mortuary 
structure.  It  had  probably  gone  out  of  use  by  the  time  the  cairn  was  constructed  in  a series  of  stages.  The  cairn 
may  originally  have  ben  roughly  oval,  lengthened  to  around  30m.  by  the  addition  of  a narrower  ‘tail’.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  it  had  suffered  much  erosion  by  the  time  the  Bronze  Age  mound  was  constructed;  if  so  the  early 
mound  appears  to  have  been  very  low,  of  rubble  overlying  a substantial  boulder  base. 

MARSKE,  LOW  FELDOM  (NZ  112037)  A cup-marked  rock  lies  on  the  periphery  of  the  group  previously 
recorded  (Y.A.J.  42  (1972),  pp.241,  935).  The  area  forms  part  of  the  Fcldom  Ranges.  Reported  by  S.  W. 
Feather. 

OXENHOPE  (SE  463226)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  G.  Chambers’  bequest  to  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  of 
material  recovered  from  the  re-excavation  of  Nab  Water  Site  2.  This  comprises  cores,  core-trimming  flakes, 
flakes,  blades,  serrated-edge  flakes,  end,  convex  and  side  scrapers,  and  microliths  of  backed  and  obliquely 
blunted  types.  The  only  raw  material  was  pebbles  of  white,  off-white  and  grey  flint. 

RILLINGTON  (SE  857774)  P.  Turnbull  undertook  rescue  excavations  for  North  Yorks.  County  Council 
in  advance  of  development  for  housing  to  the  W.  of  the  site  known  from  cropmarks.  This  consists  of  two 
distinct  cemeteries,  one  of  round  barrows,  the  other  of  La  Tene-type  square  barrows,  flanking  a multi-ditched 
rectilinear  enclosure,  roughly  square  in  plan  and  with  an  entrance  in  the  S.W.  corner.  Limited  sampling  of 
its  interior  revealed  it  to  be  closely  packed  with  post-holes,  gullies  and  other  settlement  features.  Pottery  from 
these  and  from  the  main  ditches  was  of  late  Iron  Age  type,  in  a fabric  similar  to  that  of  the  later  Iron  Age 
phase  at  West  Heslerton. 

RISHWORTH  (SE  007171)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  G.  Chambers’  bequest  to  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  of 
petit  tranchet  arrowhead  (Class  C2)  found  on  Dog  Hill.  It  is  of  good  dark  grey  flint  with  some  grey-black 
mottling. 

ROXBY  (NZ  764113)  P.  Browarska  and  D.  A.  Spratt  report  an  obliquely  blunted  point  and  a flint  borer, 
identical  to  one  from  High  Tranmire.  Heavily  burnt  flint  waste  in  this  vicinity  appeared  to  be  derived  from 
agricultural  lime. 

SEAMER,  SEAMER  CARR  (TA  033820)  Work  directed  by  T.  Schadla-Hall  for  North  Yorks,  C.C.  in  1980 
was  concentrated  mainly  on  the  further  explorations  of  the  late-glacial  lake  margin  and  on  area  excavation 
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of  organic  remains.  Sampling  of  the  lake  margin  was  by  a series  of  2m.  square  sondages  along  the 
(subterranean)  25m.  contour.  Several  more  concentrations  of  material  have  been  located  and  the  site  on 
Manham  Hill,  possibly  late-glacial,  is  now  better  defined.  Although  there  are  very  good  assemblages  of 
flintwork  from  Rabbit  Hill,  the  stratigraphy  appears  to  have  suffered  from  burrowing. 

Area  excavation  was  concentrated  on  the  site  of  the  skeleton  of  bos  primigenius  identified  in  1 979.  The  remains 
are  largely  complete  and  appear  to  have  been  butchered,  with  toolmarks  on  some  of  the  bones.  In  addition 
to  the  bones,  numerous  samples  have  been  taken  of  wood,  hazelnuts,  etc.  The  site  has  produced  bone  of 
various  types,  including  apparently  worked  antler.  The  excellent  condition  of  this  material  indicates  the  high 
potential  of  Seamcr  Carr  for  the  recovery  of  organic  evidence.  A provisional  programme  of  work  has  been 
arranged  in  association  with  plans  for  future  development. 

ULROME  (TA  177570)  A.  Coritanian  stater  was  found  in  crumbling  cliff  soil  by  G.  Warren  and  identified 
by  C.  Clarke.  It  was  in  very  good  condition  and  proves  an  analysis  to  contain  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper  and 
aluminium. 

WEST  HESLERTON  (SE  918767)  Excavation  continued,  directed  by  D.  Powlesland  for  N.Y.C.C.  Y.A.J. 
52  (1980),  p.180).  A flexible  sampling  strategy  was  devised  to  examine  an  area  of  c.  10,000  sq.m,  of  buried 
soil  sealed  below  windblown  sand  which  preserves  insubstantial  features.  Neolithic  pottery  and  flintwork  may 
now  be  firmly  related  to  features,  including  post-holes  and  other  structural  evidence.  Other  Neolithic  features 
include  boundaries,  one  of  which  appears  to  have  lasted  to  the  Iron  Age,  with  phases  as  pit  alignment,  palisade 
and  ditch.  The  bulk  of  prehistoric  evidence  recovered  this  season  relates  to  the  Iron  Age.  Two  phases  are 
represented,  one  broadly  contemporary  with  Staple  Howe  and  the  other  apparently  of  later  Iron  Age  date. 
Several  houses  have  been  identified,  related  to  a complex  system  of  boundaries  and  trackways. 

Examination  of  the  presumed  buried  earthwork  located  in  1979  confimed  this  as  a barrow  constructed  of 
loam  and  turf,  intact,  with  several  satellite  burials.  It  apparently  forms  part  of  a cemetery  buried  beneath  the 
aeolian  deposit.  There  are  numerous  direct  stratigraphical  links  between  the  barrows  and  the  settlement 
features  of  all  periods. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  See  Medieval  Section. 

WHEAT  BECK  (SE  505496)  P.  Browarska,  M.  Bennct  and  C.  Seymour  have  partly  surveyed  a settlement. 
The  earliest  field  system  shows  parallel  walls  5-1 2m.  apart  under  peat.  Later  interference  shows  larger  fields 
and  cairns.  A flat  rotary  quern  in  crinoid  grit  44cm, . by  10cm.  was  found  nearby. 

YORK,  BOROLJGHBRIDGE  ROAD  (SE  576526)  A flat  copper  alloy  dagger  of  Wessex  II  type  was  found 
by  Y ork,  Metal  Detector  Club  during  earth  clearance  for  extensions  to  Ben  Johnson’s  factory. 

ROMANO— BRITISH 

CASTLEFORD  (SE  255425)  Further  excavation  within  the  vicus  of  the  fort  was  undertaken  by  West  Yorks 
M.C.C.  Archaeology  Unit  in  advance  of  redevelopment  around  Wclbeck  Street.  The  latest  structure  was  a 
large  stone  building  of  courtyard  type  fronting  onto  the  main  Roman  road.  The  numerous  rooms  included 
a grain  store  with  a timber  floor  which  had  perished  by  fire,  one  floored  with  opus  signinum,  and  others  with 
painted  wall  plaster.  There  were  few  roofing  tiles.  Most  of  the  pottery  and  finds  were  Flavian  to  early  Antonine 
in  date.  Some  third  and  fourth-century  material  occurred  in  topsoil,  but  was  unassociated  with  any  structures. 
Excavation  of  over  lm.  of  first  to  second-century  stratified  layers  continues.  Report  by  A.  B.  Sumpter  and 
A.  Swan. 

EGTON,  LEASE  RIGG  (NZ  814042)  A final  season  of  excavation  under  B.  Hartley,  Leeds  University,  and 
R.  L.  Fitts  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  directed  primarily  to  the  interior  of  the  N.  part  of  the 
fort  (Y.A.J.  52,  pp.  181-2).  The  absence  of  a N.  gate  was  confirmed  and  the  causeway  leading  to  the  W.  gate 
was  found  with  a carefully  squared  ditch  end  on  its  S.  side,  into  which  drained  a lesser  ditch  curving  from 
the  W.,  as  if  draining  the  S.  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  gate.  Location  of  the  N.  rampart  allows  firm 
calculation  of  the  size  of  the  fort,  which  measures  64m.  by  152.4m.  (210  by  539  ft.)  over  the  front  of  the 
rampart  and  therefore  encloses  1 ,05ha.  (2.6  acres). 

Trenching  along  the  headland  of  the  Bessie  Garth  boundary  gave  a section  of  a heavily  metalled  axial  road, 
bordered  on  the  W.  by  a gully  which  perhaps  ultimately  linked  with  a stone  drain  found  immediately  behind 
the  N.  rampart.  Also  behind  the  rampart  was  the  burnt  stone  base  of  a massive  oven,  the  only  one  attested 
by  structure  rather  than  by  derived  debris. 

Only  two  timber  buildings  existed  in  the  front  of  the  fort.  One,  close  to  the  W.  rampart,  was  7m.  (23  ft.) 
wide  and  up  to  39.5m.  (130  ft.)  long.  It  was  probably  divided  into  8 or  9 equally-sized  compartments,  with 
another  projecting  to  the  E.  at  its  N.  end.  An  internal  hearth  and  demolition  pits  containing  much  burnt  daub 
were  located.  The  other  building  was  8.5m.  wide,  but  its  arrangement  is  almost  unknown,  though  it  had  much 
less  occupation  debris.  Between  the  first  building  and  the  central  road  were  several  pits,  including  what  appears 
to  be  the  stokehole  and  flue  of  a furnace  underlying  the  boundary;  the  intense  heat  used  suggests  an  industrial 
purpose. 

The  other  building  located  in  the  N.E  corner  of  the  fort  was  built  of  stone;  at  its  N.  end  it  was  just  under 
6.1m.  (20  ft.)  wide  over  the  walls,  though  it  evidently  had  a projection  to  the  W.  further  S.  This  building 
was  certainly  secondary,  as  its  clay  roof  sealed  occupation  material  and  the  foundation  of  its  N.  wajl  cut 
through  a pit.  The  footings  were  preserved  in  the  headland  N.  of  Bessie  Garth,  but  in  the  latter  the  structures 
had  been  almost  completely  robbed.  This  building  may  have  been  a workshop,  built  in  stone  due  to  a fire 
risk,  or  have  been  the  first  erected  in  stone  as  part  of  a programme  of  total  rebuilding,  never  completed  because 
the  fort  was  evacuated. 

An  attempt  to  determine  the  length  of  the  presumed  barrack  block  found  in  1979  was  made  S.  of  the  lane 
to  Grosmont.  Unfortunately  the  plough  had  removed  the  Roman  surface  and  much  of  the  post-trenches. 
There  was  a slight  hint  of  the  S.  end  of  the  building  and  its  longitudinal  division  was  tolerably  well  preserved. 

Finds  were  as  usual  sparse.  The  pottery  ranged  from  purely  Flavian  to  a sherd  or  two  of  black-burnished 
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ware  but  still  docs  not  allow  a decision  on  whether  the  fort  is  Agricolan  or  earlier.  A small  group  of  bronzes 
from  the  compartmented  timber  ‘barrack’  building  is  of  interest,  since  parallels  from  several  sites  arc  certainly 
from  horse  trappings.  The  fort  could  never  have  housed  a full  auxiliary,  unit;  the  garrison  was  most  likely 
part  of  a cohors  quingenaria  equitata,  a unit  with  six  centuries,  each  of  about  60  infantry,  and  four  turmae,  each 
of  30  troopers. 

VALE  OF  YORK  A watching  brief  with  some  sample  excavation  was  maintained  on  the  line  of  the  East  Coast 
Rail  Diversion  by  R.  Barcham  for  N.Y.C.C.  Field  walking  produced  some  thin  scatters  of  Roman  and 
medieval  pottery.  Excavations  were  carried  out  at: 

COLTON  BRIDGE  (SE  542431)  A cropmark  site  produced  some  Roman  pottery  but  no  definite  features. 
These  might  have  been  ploughed  out,  surviving  as  cropmark  ‘ghosts’. 

GATEFORTH,  LUND  FARM  (SE  575291)  Sampling  work  disclosed  a rectilinear  ditrehed  enclosure  of  early 
Roman  date,  with  rectangular  timber  buildings  inside  it. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  See  Medieval  Section. 

WILBERFOSS,  FOSS  FARM  (SE  740512)  In  1979  an  exploratory  trench  exposed  a ditch  with  much  second 
and  third-century  Roman  pottery.  Work  in  1980  encountered  the  corner  of  an  enclosure  defined  by  a flat- 
bottomed  ditch  60cm.  wide  and  25cm.  deep  forming  a right-angled  return.  The  trace  of  a small  ditch  at  the 
outer  edge  suggested  that  the  large  ditch  was  a recutting  and  realignment  of  the  outer  one,  which  continues 
to  the  E.  The  main  ditch  had  itself  been  recut  on  its  N.  side  by  a V-shaped  ditch  80cm.  deep,  which  cut  oft 
the  corner  of  the  enclosure  and  had  penetrated  through  the  clay  subsoil  into  a stratum  of  sand  so  that  it  had 
been  necessary  to  line  the  sides  with  clay  to  stop  them  from  collapsing. 

The  few  potsherds  from  all  levels  and  both  ditches  were  of  latticed  grey  ware  and  hand-made  calcite-gritted 
ware.  There  were  three  eroded  samian  sherds  and  one  of  Crambeck  cream  mortarium,  all  at  high  levels.  Two 
bun-shaped  iron  blooms  came  from  the  top  silting  and  a larger  piece  from  low  in  the  fill  of  the  V-shaped  ditch. 
Reported  by  E.  M.  King  for  York  Excavation  Group. 

YORK,  COPPERGATE  (SE  60425168)  Two  inhumation  burials  cut  into  natural  deposits  below  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  and  Anglian  buildings  were  probably  Roman,  perhaps  part  of  a cemetery  of  which  more  may 
be  revealed  in  the  excavations  continuing  under  R.  A.  Flail  for  York  Archaeological  Trust.  A sequence  of 
Romano-British  structures  was  found  set  diagonally  across  the  gentle  slope  between  Coppergate  and  the 
former  bank  of  the  River  Foss.  The  earliest  were  of  timber,  represented  by  post-holes  and  slots.  These  were 
replaced  with  substantial  stone  buildings  on  the  same  alignment  with  deep  foundations:  one  had  been 
extensively  robbed,  but  a second  retained  its  stone  and  clay  lootings  up  to  the  first  limestone  course  above 
ground  level.  In  one  area  these  buildings  had  been  superseded  by  a circular  structure,  of  which  only  a quarter 
was  excavated,  represented  by  deep  bedding  trenches,  evidently  for  timber. 

, KILIM  A HOTEL,  HOLGATE  ROAD  (SE  589512)  An  inhumation  burial  laid  on  its  side  with  legs 

and  arms  partly  bent,  with  a finger  ring,  was  discovered  during  drain  laying  and  recorded  for  York 
Archaeological  Trust  by  C.  H.  M.  Clarke. 

, THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL  (SE  59251 1)  An  extended  burial  in  a millstone  grit  coffin,  first  located 

in  1932  (Y.A.J.  30  (1957),  pp. 291-3)  was  re-examined  by  the  school’s  Archaeology  Club. 

, ST.  MARY’S,  BISHOPHILL JUNIOR,  CHURCH  See  Anglo-Saxon  Section. 

, BOROUGHBRIDGE  ROAD  (SE  576526)  Four  coins,  ol  Domitian,  Antonius  Pius,  Tetricus  I and 

Claudius  II  were  found  by  T.  Boldison  in  disturbed  soil. 

ROMAN  ROAD  ALIGNMENTS 

ELSLACK  - BRADFORD  - WAKEFIELD  — ? (Margary  721)  Fieldwork  and  excavation  by  D.  Haigh  and 
Bradford  Grammar  School  Archaeological  Society  has  continued  (Y.A.J.  52,  pp.  1 82-3). 

GLUSBURN,  LINGSTE AD  LOADGE  FARM  (SD  994456)  A section  across  a slight  ridge  (Y.A.J.  52,  p.  1 83) 
revealed  substantial  remains  of  a road  of  sandstone  boulders  and  cobbles,  4. 1 m.  wide,  0.3m.  thick  at  its  centre, 
with  a camber  of  0.16m.  The  S.W.  ditch  was  1.5m.  wide  and  0.45m.  deep  (maximum);  the  N.E.  ditch  was 
0.85m.  wide  and  0.25m.  deep.  The  subsoil  was  sand,  gravel  and  natural  sandstones.  The  excavation  has  proved 
the  third  alignment  ofS.E.  ofElslack  fort. 

STEETON,  LOW  FIOLLINS  FARM  (SE  045434)  A section  cut  in  line  with  and  some  10m.  S.E.  of  the  site 
of  Dr.  Villy’s  excavation  (Bradford  Antiquary  6,  pp. 121-122)  revealed  a complex  situation,  caused  by  the 
nearness  of  two,  possibly  three,  later  roads  to  the  Roman  road,  and  the  presence  of  a gas  pipeline.  Resting 
upon  natural  gravel  and  sandstone  is  a belt  of  yellow  sand  0.1-0. 3m.  thick  and  4.5m.  wide  (minimum). 
Gritstone  slabs  and  boulders  unitormly  0.3m.  thick  rest  upon  this.  On  the  N.  edge  a mass  oflargely  flat  stepped 
gritstones  rests  upon  the  subsoil  and  rises  into  the  topsoil  to  form  part  of  this  last  layer,  destroying  the*  edge 
of  the  sand  layer  in  its  path.  The  belt  of  sand  is  considered  to  represent  the  remains  of  the  Roman  road  and 
the  gritstone  material  above  to  represent  an  eighteenth-century  turnpike  improvement  road.  It  appears  .that 
Dr.  V illy  excavated  only  the  latter  and  mistakenly  thought  it  Roman.  A section  90m.  N.W.  of  the  last  was 
cut  across  the  pack-horse  road,  revealing  a road  2.4m.  wide  and  up  to  0.25m.  thick,  mainly  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  cobbles  with  one  or  two  large  flat  slabs,  with  possible  traces  of  a revetment  on  the  N.  The 
road  material  was  grounded  in  a dark  clay  subsoil.  At  this  point  the  pack-horse  road  runs  parallel  to  the  turn- 
pike improvement  road  grounded  on  the  remains  of  the  Roman  road. 

WAKEFIELD,  ALVERTHORPE  (SE  327218  approx.)  Documentary  investigations  is  proceeding  to  locate 
precisely  a ‘street’ name  discovered  by  M.  A.  Ecclestone  in  an  unpublished  P.R.O.  survey. 

ANGLO-SAXON 

BEVERLEY,  LURK  LANE  See  Medieval  Section. 

RILLINGTON  (SE  857744)  An  Anglian  burial  with  two  cruciform  brooches  was  recorded  in  P.  Turnbull’s 
excavations. 
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WHARRAM  PERCY  Sec  Medieval  Section. 

YORK,  COPPERGATE  (SE  60425168)  Excavations  supervised  by  R.  A.  Hall  continued  throughout  1980. 
The  sunken  buildings  along  the  street  front,  excavated  in  1979  (Y.A.J.  52,  p.  1 83)  were  removed.  Two 
workshops  set  gable-to-gable  behind  them  were  also  of  sunken  construction,  with  plank  walls  on  upright 
squared  posts.  In  one  the  uprights  were  set  on  solid  foundation  beams  with  a flange  on  the  inner  edge;  it 
contained  heavy  beams  representing  cither  internal  fittings,  a reorganisation  of  the  main  structure,  or  both. 
An  adjacent  sunken  building  retained  floor  joists  and  part  of  a planked  floor  neatly  fitted  around  the  wall 
uprights.  At  the  street  front  a series  of  earlier  buildings  were  found  beneath  the  plank  and  post  structures. 
All  were  in  various  combinations  of  post  or  plank  and  wattle,  and  several  contained  substantial  central  hearths, 
edged  with  timber  or  with  re-used  Roman  tile  or  limestone.  One  building  produced  much  evidence  of  metal 
working,  including  lead  ores,  crucibles  for  gold,  silver,  leaci  and  bronze  working,  and  moulds  in  fired  clay 
or  stone.  A lead  trial  piece  for  a coin  of  Athelstan  by  the  moncyer  Regnald,  part  of  another  by  Adelbert,  and 
a pile  (the  lower  ot  a pair  of  coin  dies)  for  a St.  Peter’s  issue  of  c.920  were  found  nearby.  Excavations  in  areas 
behind  the  shops  and  workshops  near  the  street  front  revealed  drains,  rubbish  pits,  some  wicker-lined,  and 
wells,  one  lined  with  a hollowed-out  poplar  bole.  Numerous  finds  included  a series  of  coins  indicating  that 
the  occupation  levels  dug  in  1 980  spanned  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century. 

Excavation  continues  on  levels  below  the  first  Anglo-Scandinavian  buildings  on  the  street  front.  Here  dark 
soil  and  occupation  levels  below  contain  traces  of  timber  structures,  but  no  trace  of  the  plot  boundaries  used 
from  c.  A.D.  900  to  the  present,  suggesting  an  Anglo-Scandinavian  origin  for  much  of  the  town  plan  in  this 
part  of  York.  Finds  of  apparently  glazed  pottery,  some  thrown  on  a fast  wheel,  from  various  parts  of  the  site, 
are  now  interpreted  as  evidence  for  glass-working  on  the  site. 

, ST.  MARY’S,  BISHOPHILL  JUNIOR,  CHURCH  (SE  600515)  The  pre-Conquest  tower  was 

surveyed  by  C.  M.  Briden  for  York  Archaeological  Trust.  The  positions  of  the  pre-Norman  floors  were 
established  and  an  almost  complete  putlog  system  identified.  Within  the  adjoining  nave  roof  substantial 
amounts  of  apparently  pre-Conquest  timber,  re-used  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  found.  Identification 
and  statistical  analysis  of  building-stones  and  mortars  is  being  undertaken.  Preliminary  results  suggest  that 
there  is  no  firm  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  upper  and  lower  stages  are  of  differing  age,  while  the  balance 
of  evidence  favours  a single  phase  for  the  building.  Plaster  removal  within  the  tower  revealed  a W.  doorway, 
window  embrasure  and  further  carved  stonework.  Finds  included  a fragment  of  late  Saxon  cross-shaft  and 
a Roman  tombstone  of  unusually  high  quality,  both  from  the  belfry. 

MEDIEVAL 

ADWICK-LE-STREET,  CHURCH  LANE  MOAT  (SE  54240873)  This  moated  site,  shown  on  the  Tithe 
Map  of  1844  and  the  O.S.6in:l  mile  map  of  1854,  was  visited  by  P.F.  Ryder  of  the  South  Yorks.  Country 
Archaeology  Service.  The  N.W.  and  S.W.  sides  of  the  enclosure  were  apparent  through  dense  growth  of 
nettles  on  the  line  of  the  infilled  ditch,  together  with  the  causeway  in  the  centre  of  the  S.W.  side. 

BEVERLEY,  LURK  LANE  (TA  03793919)  Excavations  by  P.  Armstrong  of  the  Humberside  Archaeology 
Unit  to  the  S.  of  Beverley  Minster  and  to  the  E.  of  Hall  Garth,  the  site  of  the  Archbishops  of  York’s  manor 
house,  revealed  a succession  of  structures  on  the  same  alignment  as  the  Minster,  tentatively  identified  as 
collegiate  buildings  of  the  church.  The  latest  major  phase  of  construction,  dating  to  c.  1300,  but  with  some 
substantial  modifications  in  the  fifteenth  century,  involving  the  use  of  brick,  comprised  a ground  plan  of 
column  or  pier  foundations  of  rubble  chalk  up  to  1.9m.  deep.  Although  no  floor  levels  or  above-ground 
masonry  survived,  the  building  was  seen  to  fall  into  three  parts:  a hall  6.8m.  wide  by  over  13. 4.  in.  long  (N.-S.) 
with  a possible  staircase  tower  at  the  S.W.  corner;  a sanitary  block  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  hall,  with  integral 
garderobes  and  an  external  single  flight  of  stairs,  7.2m.  by  6.2m.;  and  a spacious  U-shaped  arcade,  11.5m. 
by  10m.,  erected  on  six  piers,  forming  part  of  the  substantial  W.  range  of  the  complex.  To  the  rear  (S.)  of 
the  building  lay  a pitched  chalk  courtyard,  which  showed  evidence  ofuse  into  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  phase  with  chalk  foundations  replaced  a timber-framed  aisled  hall  of  at  least  six  bays  on  padstone 
foundations  of  late  twelfth-century  date.  This  had  been  later  extended  on  the  E.  by  the  addition  of  a cross- 
wing, probably  of  two  storeys  and  with  a tiled  roof,  raised  on  six  padstones.  A sequence  of  associated  beaten 
earth  floors  and  five  open  hearths  attested  to  more  than  a century  of  occupation.  To  the  S.  of  this  hall,  separated 
from  it  by  a pond,  was  a building  of  similar  date,  10.2m.  by  7.8m.,  constructed  of  stone  and  chalk,  including 
re-used  Norman  masonry.  This  may  have  formed  a detached  kitchen  for  the  hall.  It  had  a timber-framed  E. 
annexe,  7.9m.  by  4.5m. , replaced  by  a structure  9.5m.  by  6m.,  with  improved  chalk  footings. 

Current  work  involves  the  excavation  of  an  earlier  eleventh-century  hall  of  earth-fast  posts  on  the  site  of 
the  timber  hall  of  padstone  construction.  The  occurrence  of  earlier  structural  phases  and  residual  coins  and 
pottery  of  Middle  Saxon  date  suggests  that  occupation  on  the  site  began  in  the  eighth  century  A.D.  and  may 
relate  to  the  monastic  establishment  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  founded  c.  A.D.  700. 

BRAITHWELL,  MOAT  HALL  (SK  534944)  The  ruins  of  this  grange  of  Lewes  Priory  were  planned  and 
recorded  by  P.  James  and  P.  F.  Ryder  (S.  Y.C.  A.S.).  The  timber-framed  first-floor  hall,  destroyed  c.  1930, 
can  be  correlated  with  the  ‘hall  with  a room  at  its  west  end  thirty  two  feet  long  and  eighteen  broad’  which 
John  Vyncent  of  Braithwell  was  required  to  ‘make  anew’  when  he  leased  the  building  from  the  Prior  of  Lewes 
in  1427. 

BRAMLEY,  BRAMLEY  GRANGE  Sec  Post-Medieval  Section. 

BROTTON,  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH  Sec  Post-Medieval  Section. 

CAWTHORNE,  BARNBY  HALL  FARM  (SE  293092)  A three-bay,  single-aisled  hall,  now  incorporated 
in  farm  buildings,  was  recorded  by  P.F.  Ryder  and  S.  R.  Jones.  A good  collared  rafter  roof  survives,  along 
with  the  remains  of  an  inserted  fire  hood.  The  Hall  itself  was  burned  down  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
and  completely  rebuilt,  but. a relic  of  it  may  survive  in  a re-used  medieval  arch  in  the  garden  wall  to  the  N. 
In  the  field  W.  of  the  Hall  (SE  291080)  are  a scries  of  earthworks,  possibly  a deserted  village  site. 
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CONISBROUGH,  CASTLE  WALK  (SE  51349873)  Part  of  a twelfth-century  cross-slab  grave  cover  built 
into  a modern  wall  was  noted  by  M.  Parker  and  recorded  by  P.  F.  Ryder. 

DARFIELD,  NEW  HALL  (SE  395053)  The  remains  ot  this  moated  manor-house,  built  on  a courtyard  plan 
with  some  pretensions  as  to  defence,  were  planned  and  recorded  byj.  Birch,  S.  R.  Jones  and  S.  Y.C.  A.S.  staff. 
The  present  house  (renamed  Cranford  Hall)  is  comparatively  modern,  but  much  hfteenth-ccntury  work 
survives  in  the  outbuildings  to  its  W.,  including  the  former  hall  fireplace  and  the  whole  W.  range,  timber- 
framed at  first-floor  level  with  a king-post  roof.  The  gateway  arch  on  the  S.,  bearing  the  arms  of  Cresacre 
and  Bosvile,  also  survives.  A section  cut  across  the  moat  on  the  N.  revealed  that  it  had  been  infilled  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A sherd  of  Cistercian  ware  was  found  on  the  original  ground  surface  on  the  moat  outer 
hp. 

DODWORTH,  FIELD  HEAD  FARMHOUSE  See  Post-Medieval  Section. 

ECCLESFIELD,  COWLEY  MANOR  (SE  360957)  Earthworks  to  the  N.W.  of  the  present  house  probably 
represent  the  site  of  the  moated  medieval  home  of  the  Mountcneys,  pulled  down  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  The  site  was  planned  by  P.  F.  Ryder;  the  main  part  has  probably  been  removed  by  a nineteenth- 
century  quarry. 

— , HIGH  STREET  (SK  35529395)  A one-bay,  timber-framed  cottage  was  inspected  during  alterations 

by  P.  F.  Ryder  and  S.  R.  Jones.  The  framed  bay  appeared  to  have  been  built  as  a unit,  possibly  as  an  addition 
to  an  earlier  (stone?)  house  to  the  E.  The  close  studding  of  the  side  walls  remained  intact  to  first-floor  level 
and  the  roof  was  of  a simple  principal  rafter  type,  with  curving  struts  from  the  tie  beam.  During  the  demolition 
of  a section  of  stone  wall  adjoining  the  E.  end  of  the  framed  bay  a fine  oak  doorhead  of  ogee-arched  form 
was  found,  not  in  situ. 

NORTON,  NORTON  PRIORY  (SE  546159)  A scries  of  earthworks  to  the  E.  and  N.  of  the  farm  buildings 
were  examined  by  P.  James  and  P.  F.  Ryder,  and  later  photographed  from  the  air  by  D.  N.  Riley  and  P.  James. 
At  the  E.  end  ol  the  complex  there  appears  to  be  a rectangular  moated  site,  its  W.  arm  inhlled  but  visible 
from  the  air.  To  the  N.W.  of  this  are  a series  of  fishponds  and  slighter  earthworks. 

PARLINGTON,  HILLAM  (SE  415375)  Work  was  continued  on  this  deserted  medieval  settlement  by 
W.Y.M.C.C.  Archaeology  Unit  (Y.A.J.  52,  p.  185),  supported  by  D.o.E.  and  a S.T.E.P.  scheme.  Excavation 
throughout  1980  was  concentrated  on  three  areas. 

A.  A series  of  superimposed  timber  buildings  cut  into  the  natural  was  revealed,  bearing  no  relation  to 
the  plan  of  the  overlying  earthworks.  Much  pottery  and  other  finds  ranged  in  date  from  the  twelfth  century 
to  the  fifteenth,  including  important  groups  from  two  deep  garderobe  pits  with  seat  positions.  A prominent 
terraced  platform  to  the  N.  contained  at  least  three  superimposed  timber  buildings,  the  final  two  phases  of 
which  contained  partial  unmortared  stone  sill-walling.  Buildings  with  posts  resting  on  stylobates  superseded 
those  with  earth-fast  posts.  A large  roofing  slate  quarry,  not  visible  as  an  earthwork  but  detected  through 
geophysical  survey,  was  dug  across  the  main  entrance  into  this  part  of  the  site.  It  contained  many  stone  slates 
at  various  stages  of  roughing-out,  together  with  much  pottery  of  probable  mid-fifteenth-century  date.  A 
contemporary  and  well-preserved  lime-kiln  was  excavated  to  the  S.  ot  the  quarry. 

B.  This  area  was  chosen  because  of  the  well  pronounced  earthworks.  Hand  stripping  revealed  a series  of 
superimposed  linear  ditches,  not  reflected  in  the  earthworks  and  representing  enclosure  boundaries  of  different 
periods.  The  only  structure  was  part  of  a timber  building  cut  by  the  major  hollow  way  to  the  S.  Two  garderobe 
pits  were  identified,  one  with  a double  post  seat  position.  The  presumed  hollow  way  to  the  N.  was  found 
to  be  a steep-sided  V-shaped  ditch,  2m.  deep,  with  a seventeenth-century  clay  pipe  bowl  at  the  bottom.  The 
pottery  from  the  enclosure  dated  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  present  form  of  the  earthworks 
probably  represents  the  final  stage  of  a long  and  complex  development  of  this  part  of  the  site  throughout  the 
medieval  period. 

Fishpond  complex.  Initial  results  in  the  Phase  I pond  showed  it  to  be  dm.  deep  with  a uniform  fill  and  puddled 
with  c.  15cm.  of  clean  blue  clay  on  the  bottom.  The  S.  bank  had  a rammed  surface.  Work  is  to  continue  to 
examine  platforms  and  other  earthworks  associated  with  the  ponds. 

RAWMARSH,  METHODIST  CHURCH  (SK  43589615)  Medieval  pottery  including  kiln  wasters  from  the 
garden  on  the  W.  of  the  church  was  collected  by  P.  F.  Ryder  and  deposited  in  Rotherham  Museum. 
STANWICK,  KIRKBRIDGE  FARM  (NZ  186120)  Rescue  excavations  were  carried  out  by  P.  Turnbull  for 
N.Y.C.C.  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  farm,  near  the  centre  of  the  Stanwick  earthwork  complex.  The  site 
was  defined  by  a ditched  enclosure  with  a slight  bank,  c.75m.  by  50m.,  within  which  could  be  seen  two  low 
square  mounds,  each  surrounded  by  a shallow  ditch.  Investigation  showed  these  to  have  been  loosely 
constructed  of  gravel  and  sand,  surmounted  by  a cruciform  arrangement  of  beams,  supporting  upright  posts. 
These  are  interpreted  as  late-medieval  post-mills.  The  enclosing  ditch  appeares  to  have  been  contemporary. 
TEMPLE  NEWSAM,  COLTON  (SE  365325)  Excavations  were  undertaken  by  W.Y.M.C.C.  Archae.oJogy 
Unit  in  an  area  of  the  scheduled  earthworks  of  this  shrunken  medieval  village  ahead  of  destruction  by  a new 
sewer.  The  area  affected  appeared  to  be  two  tofts  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  village  street,  containing  building 
platforms  with  associated  banks  and  a hollow  way.  The  apparent  absence  of  stone  or  brick  foundations 
suggested  that  these  were  abandoned  before  the  seventeenth  century.  This  excavation  on  a clay  site  is  part 
of  a larger  programme  of  work  on  medieval  settlement  in  West  Yorkshire  and  is  complementary  to  the 
excavations  ofHillam. 

The  area  was  machine-stripped,  since  archaeological  features  could  only  be  recognised  at  the  level  of  the 
natural  clay.  The  boundary  ditches  and  structures  revealed  did  not  reflect  the  layout  suggested  by  the  overlying 
earthworks.  In  one  toft  were  two  superimposed  single-aisled  houses,  of  which  the  earliest  appeared  to  be  five 
bays  long  with  the  E.  bay  partitioned  off.  The  walls  were  defined  by  stake  holes,  indicating  a possible  mud- 
and-stud  construction.  The  second  house,  probably  of  six  bays,  was  on  the  same  alignment  but  shifted  approx. 
5m.  to  the  W.  Its  N.  wall  was  defined  by  a stone  scatter  sealing  the  stake  holes  of  the  first  house.  The  associated 
pottery  indicates  a probable  date  in  the  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century. 
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The  interpretation  of  the  excavated  features  is  made  with  some  difficulty  as  the  evidence  for  both  phases 
is  not  wholly  convincing.  However,  these  structures  may  represent  an  ancestral  form  of  the  fifteenth-century 
single-aisled  halls  of  the  Pennincs.  Reported  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Yarwood. 

TICKHILL,  EASTFIELD  FARM  (SK  59429426)  A five-bay  timber-framed  barn  was  inspected  by  P.  F. 
Ryder,  M.  Dolby  and  S.  Eastwood.  It  is  unusual  in  combining  features  of  both  ‘highland’  and  ‘lowland’ 
carpentry  traditions — the  king-post  roof  and  the  curved  downbraces  in  the  S.  wall — not  normally  found 
together  in  this  region. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  (SE  857645)  Area  60  is  an  area  of  20m.  by  10m.  spanning  the  S.  boundary  of  the  manor 
and  the  hollow  way  beyond.  Its  excavation  was  the  first  stage  of  involvement  in  the  Wharram  Research  Project 
by  the  University  ofYork  Dept,  of  Archaeology  under  the  direction  of  P.  Leach  of  CRA  AGS. 

Prehistoric.  The  hollow  way  with  it$  associated  banks  may  have  originated  as  a prehistoric  droveway,  but 
it  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  any  levels  survive.  Finds  from  the  excavated  levels  include  a few  flint  tools, 
a possible  fragment  ot  an  igenous  mace-head  and  ‘foreigh’  pound-stone.  A few  coarse-gritted  sherds  may  also 
be  prehistoric. 

Roman  and  post-Roman.  Many  Roman  finds  occurred  in  all  levels,  including  much  pottery  and  a barbarous 
radiate  coin.  Roman  period  levels  were  encountered  only  in  a small  area  exposed  by  the  emptying  of  Daggett’s 
trench  ot  1976.  A deep  hollow  way  was  certainly  in  use  in  Roman  times,  even  if  of  earlier  origin.  Its  earliest 
phase  was  worn  into  the  natural  chalk,  3m.  wide  and  0.5m.  deep,  apparently  the  result  ofheavy  animal  traffic. 
This  was  partly  filled  with  chalky  mud,  then  sealed  by  a road  surface  of  worn  chalk,  both  subsequently  worn 
away  down  to  the  level  of  the  earlier  hollow  way.  The  final  deep  hollow  way  was  then  abandoned  and  filled 
with  an  almost  stone-free  soil,  containing  over  180  animal  bones,  burnt  and  unburnt  straw-tempered  chalk 
cob,  iron  slag,  an  iron  strip  and  several  sherds.  These  included  one  with  incised  decoration  in  a triangular  panel 
which  might  be  Anglian,  and  another  perhaps  of  post-fourth-century  date.  The  matrix  of  this  layer  is 
interpreted  as  turf,  as  from  the  slighting  of  a turf  bank.  This  back-filling  is  tentatively  dated  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  but  could  be  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Much  of  this  important  layer  remains  to  be 
excavateci;  a positive  dating  should  be  established. 

Saxon.  There  are  as  yet  no  definable  levels  of  this  date,  but  a dozen  Saxon  sherds  came  from  the  1976  trench 
and  several  more  were  found  in  1980.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  must  have  been  some  excavation  in  this 
period. 

Medieval.  The  S.  boundary  of  the  manor,  a two-course  chalk  block  wall  set  into  a bank,  was  partly  defined. 
The  bank  is  probably  at  least  partly  of  pre-medieval,  possibly  of  prehistoric,  date.  To  the  N.  of  it  the  latest 
medieval  levels  spread  over  its  tail.  They  were  removed  to  definable  surfaces,  in  which  could  be  seen  spreads 
of  chalk  rubble,  worn  chalk  ‘cobbling’,  post-holes  and  areas  of  burnt  clay  and  stone.  These  probably  mark 
the  site  of  agricultural  industrial  features  such  as  the  corn-drying  kiln  found  in  Area  45  to  the  N.  In  the  medieval 
levels  removed  were  numerous  Staxton/Potter  Brompton  sherds,  a few  of ‘pimply’  and  glazed  wares,  red 
‘Humber-type’  sherd  and  a silver  penny  of  Edward  I,  minted  in  London.  There  were  also  fragments  of  querns, 
hones,  a mortar,  nails,  a horseshoe  and  other  iron  objects. 

To  the  S.  of  the  bank  was  an  extensive  zone  of  medieval  and  possibly  later  tracks,  including  chalk  and  flint 
metalling  up  to  30cm.  thick  laid  partly  on  the  filled-up  hollow  way  and  partly  on  the  higher  areas  to  the  N. 
Subsidence  had  caused  these  road  features  to  slope  steeply. 

Post-medieval.  Finds,  including  gun-flints,  a cartridge  case,  a pipe  stem,  an  iron  patten,  horseshoes  and 
shoe-nails,  blue  glass  and  a halfpenny  of  1719,  represent  casual  traversing  of  the  area,  including  some  shooting. 
The  lowest  centre  rut  in  the  hollow  way  is  probably  attributable  to  post-medieval  wear  by  animals. 

Discussion.  There  is  slight  evidence  that  the  Roman  occupation  was  of  more  than  peasant  status.  In  Area 
45  a moulded  architectural  fragment  had  been  re-used  as  a threshold  stone  and  finally  in  a hole  containing 
an  infant  inhumation  under  a large  late  Roman  sherd.  Another  piece  of  dressed  stone  and  a flue-tile  piece  came 
from  Area  60.  A Roman  adult  inhumation,  with  bronze  finger-ring  and  bird-bone  deposit  was  found  in  1961 
N.  of  Area  45.  A substantial  Roman  building  may  therefore  he  to  the  E.  of  our  1980  terrace.  Here,  too,  Daggett 
located  deep  sandstone  foundations  in  1976.  The  existence  of  a Roman  complex  here  would  be  a major  factor 
in  the  understanding  of  the  landscape  history  of  Wharram.  Its  floruit  may  be  that  of  the  deep  hollow  way; 
its  decline  and  abandonment  may  be  reflected  in  the  backfilling  of  the  hollow  way  and  by  evidence  from  Area 
45  that  the  timbef  buildings  there  were  dismantled  and  levelled. 

YORK,  THE  BEDERN  (SE  60565212)  The  final  year  of  excavations  by  the  York  Archaeological  Trust  on 
the  College  of  the  Vicars  Choral  has  been  supervised  by  M.  Stockwell.  Work  has  been  concentrated  on  an 
area  to  the  N.E.  of  the  modern  street.  A series  of  small  square  rooms  has  been  found  within  a building  of 
late  thirteenth-century  date;  these  rooms  were  separated  from  the  street  frontage  by  an  open  area  within  the 
building.  The  gable  end  of  the  long  aisled  hall  excavated  in  1979  has  now  been  fully  exposed.  These  buildings 
appear  to  be  the  earliest  on  the  site  and  correspond  well  with  the  date  ol  1252  for  the  establishment  of  the 
College. 

, BEDERN  CHAPEL  (SE  60515214)  A small  excavation  within  the  standing  Trinity  Chapel  has 

uncovered  the  earliest  medieval  floors.  The  chapel  appears  to  have  been  extended  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
completely  replanned  with  a screen  and  U-shaped  stall  layout  in  the  late  sixteen  century.  Some  fine  fourteenth- 
century  inlaid  tiles  have  been  recovered  from  the  altar  area.  The  dare  of  the  original  building  is  thought  to 
have  been  c.  1 349,  when  it  was  consecrated. 

— , BEDERN  HALL  A watching  brief  during  restoration  work  has  recorded  a previously  hidden  bay 

window  in  the  S.  W.  wall,  with  a decorated  ‘fan-type  vault.  This  appears  to  date  the  building  between  1370 
and  1390,  later  than  originally  thought.  The  scissor-braced  rafted  roofhas  also  been  recorded. 


POST-MEDIEVAL 

ASTON,  ORCHARD  AND  POPLAR  COTTAGES  (SK  46578545)  These  were  visited  by  P.  F.  Ryder  and 
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P.  James  (S.  Y.C.  A.S.)  and  found  to  contain  two  bays  of  a timber-framed  house,  originally  probably  of  three 
bays,  of  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth-century  date.  The  surviving  central  and  W.  bay  retained  the  original 
collared  rafter  roof,  with  evidence  of  a half-hipped  E.  end.  The  house  had  been  extended  W.  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century  and  the  E.  bay  completely  rebuilt  in  stone  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

BRAMLEY,  BRAMLEY  GRANGE  (SK  492928)  This  former  grange  of  Roche  Abbey  was  inspected  by  P. 
F.  Ryder  and  S.  R.  Jones.  The  rear  wing,  the  earliest  part,  incorporates  remains  of  a timber-framed  structure, 
which  must  be  of  sixteenth-century  or  earlier  date  and  may  be  part  ot  the  monastic  grange.  It  was  stone-clad 
in  a piecemeal  manner  before  the  early  seventeenth  century,  when  the  main  block  was  built  and  many 
alterations  made.  The  main  block  was  given  a new  facade  of  some  quality  c.  1 700.  Slight  evidence  for  a possible 
moat  on  the  E.  and  N.  of  the  house  was  noted. 

BRAMPTON  BIERLOW,  BRAMPTON  HALL  (SE  41560123)  This  house,  held  in  the  later  medieval  period 
by  the  Brome  family,  was  recorded  by  staff  of  S.  Y.C.  A.S.  and  S.  R.  Jones.  The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth- 
century  exterior  masks  the  single-aisled  hall  block  and  cross-wing  of  a timber-framed  house,  both  retaining 
king-post  roofs.  The  hall  block  is  evidently  a rebuild  of  an  earlier,  possibly  cruck-framcd  structure,  made  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  cross-wing,  of  which  one  bay  survives,  is  rather  earlier  (2.1500?)  and  displays  a 
complex  series  of  carpenters’  numbering. 

BROTTON,  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH  (NZ  692197)  This  eighteenth-century  building  was  demolished  in 
the  1950s  after  twentieth-century  use  mainly  as  a mortuary  chapel.  A section  uncovered  the  full  extent  of  the 
E.  end,  8.8m.  wide  overall,  with  ashlar  walls  generally  60cm.  t lick,  remaining  up  to  the  level  of  the  external 
plinth.  Inside  the  walls  three  skeletons  were  found  near  the  N.E.  corner  about  1.2m.  below  plinth  level  and 
just  above  natural  clay.  Remains  of  a line  of  copper  nails  along  each  side  of  them  proved  the  existence  of  timber 
biers  at  the  time  of  burial,  probably  medieval.  Near  the  S.  end  part  of  the  pre-eighteenth  century  church  wall 
remained.  Between  this  and  the  later  S.  wall  remains  of  two  eighteenth-century  burials  in  coffins,  one  of  1 762, 
were  found.  As  the  base  of  the  E.  wall  had  been  built  around  the  foot  of  this  coffin,  the  wall  must  be  later, 
so  that  documentary  dating  of  1778  for  this  rebuilding  is  probably  true.  Report  by  S.  K.  Chapman. 
DODWORTH,  FIELD  HEAD  FARMHOUSE  (SE  30330594)  During  alterations  this  was  inspected  by  S. 
R.  Jones  and  P.  F.  Ryder.  Rebuilt  in  stone  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  house  incorporates  remains  of  a 
timber-framed  hall  block  and  cross  wing,  with  one  good  king-post  truss  surviving,  tentatively  dated  to  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

EASINGTON,  BOULBY  ALUM  WORKS  (NZ  762190)  During  clearance  S.  of  the  eighteenth-century 
warehouse  building,  now  a private  house,  a large  flagged  yard  about  6m.  wide  was  uncovered,  with  remains 
of  sandstone  walls  along  its  S.  and  W.  ends.  Removal  of  the  S.  wall  revealed  about  4m.  of  brick-built  arch, 
partly  water-filled.  Unfortunately  this  part  of  the  alum  processing  plant  was  severely  damaged  ten  years  ago. 
However,  in  the  extreme  S.  W.  corner  of  the  site  about  4m.  run  of  the  stone-lined  trough  carrying  the  alum 
liquors  was  uncovered.  This  is  the  terminal  for  the  open  culvert  which  ran  along  the  cliff  edge  from  the  quarries 
some  1600m.  to  the  W.  and  50m.  higher.  Reported  by  S.  K.  Chapman  for  Cleveland  Industrial  Archaeology 
Society. 

GUNTH WAITE,  GUNTHWAITE  HALL  BARN  (SE  238066)  This  eleven-bay  barn,  reputedly  built  by 
Godfrey  Bosvile  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  was  planned  and  recorded  by  S.  R.  Jones  and  P.  F.  Ryder.  In 
the  range  of  buildings  to  the  W.  a single  cruck  truss  survives,  possibly  evidence  for  an  earlier  medieval  range. 
HALIFAX  (SE  087283)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  G.  Chambers’  bequest  to  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  of  his 
collection  of  ceramics  from  the  partial  re-excavation  of  a kiln  site  of  c.  1750  at  Bate  Ain,  no  kiln  was,  however, 
recognised.  Products  included  large,  two-handled,  storagejars,  deep  pancheons,  plates  and  bowls  in  two  sizes, 
chamber  pots,  drug  pots  and  ‘egg  cups’,  single  and  two-handled  cups  and  mugs.  All  were  in  a coarse  fabric, 
invariably  glazed  black  or  brown  on  both  sides. 

STEETON,  LOW  HOLLINS  FARM  See  Roman  Road  Alignments. 

WATH-ON-DEARNE,  CHURCH  LANE  FARMHOUSE  (SE  43270082)  This  former  farmhouse,  of  late 
seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth-century  date,  was  recorded  by  P.  F.  Ryder  and  C.  Millar.  The  building  is 
still  very  much  in  the  local  vernacular  tradition  and  retains  an  almost  intact  firehood  built  against  the  interior 
of  the  E.  gable  wall. 

WATTON  (TA  018502-019502  approx.)  A.  Harris  reports  that  two  hitherto  unrecorded  plans  of  the  manor 
of  Watton  at  Rise  Park  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  earthworks  noted  as  those  of  a shrunken  medieval 
village  in  A Survey  of  Archaeological  Sites  in  Humberside  (1979),  p.  1 38.  The  earlier  plan,  which  bears  the 
inscription  ‘Transcribed  from  an  Old  Survey  A.D.  1707,  by  Robt.  Smithson’,  shows  a double  row  of  house 
plots  flanking  the  road  from  Beverley  to  Driffield;  in  an  area  subsequently  occupied  by  small  crofts  and 
earthworks  (RAF  vertical  air  photographs  CPE/UK  1879/4360).  The  elevations  of  thirteen  separate  buildings, 
each  apparently  with  its  gabie  end  to  the  road,  can  be  distinguished  on  Smithson’s  drawing  in  this  part  of 
Watton.  A second  double  row,  starting  at  the  S.  end  of  the  first  and  running  almost  at  right  angles  to  it,  is 
indicated  on  the  site  of  the  present  village.  This  contained  approximately  30  house  plots.  The  representation 
of  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  settlement  suggests  that  each  was  aligned  parallel  to  the  village  street,  the  whole 
forming  an  almost  continuous  frontage.  The  second  plan  of  Watton,  by  Peter  Nevill  and  dated  1761 , indicates 
that  the  house  plots  along  the  Beverlcy-Driffield  road  were,  with  one  exception,  then  unoccupied  and  that 
the  village  had  assumed  an  outward  form  similar  to  that  shown  on  the  O.  S.  6in.  map  of  1 855. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  See  Medieval  Section. 

WORSBROUGH,  ROCKLEY  FURNACE  (SE  338021)  Excavation  was  continued  by  D.  W.  Crossley  on 
behalf  of  Sheffield  Trades  Historical  Society  and  D.o.E.,  locating  the  S.  and  W.  perimeter  walls  of  the  furnace 
enclosure  and  the  line  of  the  head-race  for  the  water  wheel.  Work  on  the  latter  will  continue. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ARTHINGTON,  ARTHINGTON  BANK  (SE  267440)  S.  W.  Feather  reports  the  find  in  a field  wall  of  half 
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a flat  rotary  quern  of  local  gritstone,  diameter  48cm.,  thickness  13cm. 

A.  K.  G.  Jones  reports  the  discovery  ofhuman  remains  from: 

EAST  COTTINGWITH  (SE  701427)  A skull  was  dredged  from  the  River  Derwent  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Pocklington  Canal. 

SOUTE1  NEWBALD  (SE  912358)  The  remains  of  two  individuals,  probably  a male  and  a female,  were  found 
in  a quarry.  Both  are  represented  by  skull  fragments  and  long  bones.  No  dating  evidence  was  reported.  These 
and  the  skull  are  held  by  the  Environmental  Archaeology  Unit,  University  ofYork. 

SHEFFIELD,  HOUNDKIRK,  BURBAGE,  HATHERSAGE  MOORS  T.C.  Welsh  disputes  the  claim  that 
the  road  (Y.A.J.  50,  p.ll,  51,  p.6)  can  be  explained  as  two  roads  (Y.A.J.  52,  p.187).  He  finds  no  evidence 
that  the  High  Road  was  abandoned  due  to  the  powers  given  by  the  1757  Act.  Several  medieval  routes  appear 
to  have  used  the  same  gaps  in  the  cliffs  at  Burbage  and  Millstone  Edge,  and  consequently  his  road  had  been 
subject  to  intensive  use.  A pack  road  causeway  follows  the  terraceway  of  his  road  to  Burbage  Edge,  crosses 
upstream  from  his  bridge  and  passes  N.  or  Carl  Wark.  On  the  evidence  of  Leader  (pp.  18-20,  26-27)  it  seems 
unlikely  that  there  were  any  roads  near  Fox  House  before  1812.  The  course  of  the  1757  turnpike  was  by  Stony 
Ridge,  near  the  later  toll  bar  at  SK  276806,  to  Buxton  via  Grindleford  (Leader,  p.  1 8;  Burdett’s  Map  of 
Derbyshire,  1762-67).  The  raised  way  and  the  1788  diversion  of  the  turnpike  are  not  relevant.  The  feature 
at  SK  304850  lies  in  pasture  and  that  at  SK  303848  lies  on  the  ridge. 

ROXBY  HIGH  MOOR,  HIGH  TRANMIRE  FARM  (NZ  759118)  P.  Browarska  reports  a saddle  quern 
approx.  33cm.  by  25cm.  in  millstone  grit. 

STONEBECK  DOWN,  ASHFOLD  SIDE  (SE  12686661)  A roughly  rectangular  enclosure  is  defined  by  a 
stone  wall  10ft.  thick,  of  rubble  with  coursed  dry  stone  faces  on  both  sides.  Features  within  include  a 
rectangular  area,  level  and  scooped  into  the  hillside,  a hut  circle  and  a small  (corn-drying?)  kiln. 

— (SE  12506657)  A D-shapcd  enclosure  containing  two  hut  circles  is  incorporated  at  the  downhill  end 

ofa  larger  rectilinear  complex  of  dry  stone  walled  folds  and  pens  with  two  further  hut  circles  among  them. 

(SE  12256643)  Two  hut  circles  are  tangential  one  to  the  other,  the  northern  having  an  entrance  to 

the  S.E.  These  mark  the  S.W.  extremity  of  an  area  of  dry  stone  walled  fields  extending  to  the  D-shaped 
enclosure.  Long  walls  run  E. — W.  along  the  slope  of  the  valley,  with  N. — S.  subdivisions  not  crossing  them. 
Several  large  natural  boulders  have  been  incorporated  in  the  surviving  footings  of  the  walling. 

These  remains,  well  preserved  and  probably  of  Romano-British  or  late  Iron  Age  date,  were  reported  by 
Miss  Calvert  to  Miss  Collins  ofPateley  Bridge  and  visited  by  H.G.  Ramm. 

SYKEHOUSE,  THE  AUCKLANDS  (SE624162)  An  earthwork,  consisting  of  a rectangular  raised  platform 
120m.  by  60m.,  and  a series  of  parallel  ditches  further  S.  was  noted  by  P.  F.  Ryder  and  J.  Birch.  The  main 
platform  seems  rather  large  for  a moated  enclosure  and  has  traces  of  ng-and-furrow  on  it.  The  site  was  later 
photographed  from  the  air  by  D.  N.  Riley  and  P.  James. 

WENSLEYDALE,  OLD  GAYLE  LANE  (SD  896894)  Excavations  were  carried  out  in  1978/9  byj.  Bennett 
and  P.  Turnbull  on  a small  rectangular  earthwork.  The  front  of  the  bank  was  faced  with  dry  stone  walling 
and  the  enclosure  contained  vestiges  of  a single  (oval  ?)  hut.  No  dateable  artifact  was  recovered.  A radio-carbon 
date  from  timber  on  the  ditch  bottom  indicates  a date  of  1 850  ±70  a.  d. 
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By  A.  M.  Rutherford 


This  bibliography  contains  articles  in  Yorkshire  periodicals  on  the  history  and  archaeology  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  record  and  other  publications  of  Yorkshire  societies  and  institutions  noted  since  the  ‘Yorkshire 
Bibliography,  1979’  (Y.A.J.  1980),  excluding  articles  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeologicaljournal  itself. 

A few  of  the  relevant  items  from  non-Yorkshire  local  and  specialist  periodicals  have  been  included,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  list  articles  in  national  periodicals.  These  may  be  traced  in  British  Humanities  Index 
and,  more  selectively,  but  with  some  foreign  material  included,  in  the  Antiquaries  Journal  List  of ‘Periodical 
Literature.  ’ 

The  periodicals  and  other  publications  searches,  and  abbreviations  used,  are  as  follows. 


AIC 
BT 

Blanc  S 
BI  Bull 
BP 
BTC 

BMCOLP 

BST 

CYS 

C&THLS  Bull 

C&TLHSN 

CFHSJ 

CIA 

CIAN 

CIA  RR 

CLHJ 

CRA 

ERAS  News 
ERA 

EYLHS  Bull 

FS 

FTR 

FYM 

GSEY 

Ind  Past 

JLS 

Lds  AC 
LdsPLS 
Lds  UR 
Lines  H&A 
NYCVBSGN 

NYCROP 

NH 

NMRSN 

REED 

RDCS 

RSS 

RyeH 

SHS  Bull 

SSP 

TSP 

VA 

VS  WYG 

WHSJ 

WHS  YB 

YAT 

YAGP 

YFHSP 

YGS 

YASFHPSS 


Archives  in  Calderdale 
The  Banyan  Tree  (East  Yorkshire  Family  History  Society  Newsletter) 

Blanc  Sanglicr  (Richard  III  Society) 

Borthwick  Institute  Bulletin 
Borthwick  Papers 
Borthwick  Texts  and  Calendars 

City  of  Bradford  Metropolitan  Council,  Libraries  Division,  Local  Studies  Department, 
Occasional  Local  Publications 
Bronte  Society  T ransactions 
Canterbury  and  Y ork  Society 

Cleveland  and  Teesside  Local  History  Society  Bulletin 

Cleveland  and  Teesside  Local  History  Society  Newsletter 

Cleveland  Family  History  Societyjournal 

Cleveland  Industrial  Archaeologist 

Cleveland  industrial  Archaeology  Society  Newsletter 

Cleveland  Industrial  Archaeology  Society  Research  Reports 

Cottingham  Local  History  Societyjournal 

Current  Research  in  Archaeology 

East  Riding  Archaeological  Society  Newsletter 

East  Riding  Archaeologist 

East  Yorkshire  Local  History  Society  Bulletin 

The  Flowing  Stream  (Sheffield  and  District  Family  History  Society 

For  the  Record  (West  Yorkshire  History  Newsletter) 

Friends  of  York  Minster  Annual  Report 
Georgian  Society  for  East  Y orkshire 
Industrial  Past 

Thejournal  of  Local  Studies  (Hull  College  of  Higher  Education) 

Leedsd  Arts  Calendar 

Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  Proceedings 
Leeds  University  Reporter 
Lincolnshire  History  and  Archaeology 

North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  Vernacular  Buildings  Study  Group 
Newsletter 

North  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office  Publications 
Northern  History 

Northern  Mines  Research  Society  Newsletter 
Records  ofEarly  English  Drama  (University  ofToronto) 

Richmond  and  District  Civic  Society  Annual  Report 
The  Richmond  Surname  Society 
Ryedale  Historian 

Saddleworth  Historical  Society  Bulletin 
Surtees  Society  Publications 
Thoresby  Society  Publication 
Vernacular  Architecture 

Victorian  Society,  West  Yorkshire  Groupjournal 

Wakefield  Historical  Societyjournal 

Wesley  Historical  Society  Yorkshire  Branch 

York  Archaeological  Trust  News 

City  of  York  Art  Gallery  Bulletin  (Preview) 

York  Family  History  Society  Publication 
York  Georgian  Society  Annual  Report 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Family  History  and  Population  Studies 
Section  Newsletter 
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YASIHS 

‘ YASLHSS 
YASMS 
YASPS 
YASRS 
YPS 


Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Industrial  History  Section,  Spring 
Newsletter 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Local  History  Study  Section  Bulletin 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Mediaeval  Section  Newsletter  (Sciant  Praesentes) 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Prehistory  Research  Section  Bulletin 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series 
Yorkshire  Philosphical  Society  Annual  Report 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Ai)  ACCESSIONS 
A1  Accessions.  AIC  1980 

A2  Acquisitions.  WhS  YB  no.  36  Apr.  1980,  20-36;  no.  37,  Sept.  1980,  22-36 
A3  Archives  transferred  from  the  County  Record  Office.  N YCROP  24,  1 980,  1 5 
A4  Gifts  and  other  additions.  BST  17(5)  1980,  405-6 


A5  LEMON,  Charles.  “An  exciting  chapter  in  the  Society’s  history’’:  purchase  of  forty  four  autograph 
letters  by  Charlotte  Bronte  and  a devoir  by  Emily  Bronte.  BST  17(5)  1980,  348-70 
A6  Record  office  accessions:  Humberside.  County  Record  Office,  Beverley.  EYLHS  Bull  21,  Apr.  1980, 
9;  Kingston  upon  Hull  City  Record  Office,  21  Apr.  1980,  9.  (Material  from  Hebblethwaites,  Hull  estate 
agents,  1850-1940). 

A7  Records  deposited,  presented  and  purchased.  NYCROP24,  1980,  7-14;  18-19 
A8  SMITH,  David  M.  Accessions.  BI  Bull  2(2)  1980,  62-4;  72 

A9  WEST  YORKSHIRE  COUNTY  RECORD  OFFICE.  Soapyjoe’s  and  other  business  records. 

FTR  no.  1 , Autumn  1980,  2 (Crossleys,  Halifax  andjoseph  Watson,  Leeds) 

See  also  A44 

Aii)  TRANSCRIPTIONS  AND  FACSIMILES  OF  SOURCE  MATERIALS 
A10  Cherry  Burton.  BT  no. 6,  Spr.  1980,  13-24  (Census  returns  transcr.  etc.) 

AI  1 The  enrolment  lists  of  the  Loyal  Independent  Sheffield  Volunteers  1794&  1795  (cont.)  FS  2(2)  Autumn 

1979,  51-2;  2(4)  Autumn  1980,  94-5 

A12  FUREY,  Margaret.  Extracts  from  the  Sheffield  Register.  FS  2(2)  Autumn  1979,  42-43.  (Death  lists 
of  Sheffield  people,  1572-1799). 

A13  J.  M.  H.  Saddleworth  Records:  Wentworth  Woolley  Hall  papers  (Calendar  of  Brotherton  Library 
Colin.)  SHS  Bull  10(2)  Summer  1980,31-6. 

A14  HARBIDGE,  John,  transcr.  The  parish  registers  of  St.  Giles,  Copmanthorpe,  York  1759-1837. 
YFHSP3.  1979 

A15  HARDWICK,  G.  Monumental  inscriptions  nos.  42-7,  YAS  FHPSS  6(1)  Feb  1980,  2;  6(2)  Apr.  1980, 
21 ; 6 (3)  June  1980,  35;  6 (4)  Aug  1 980,  48;  6(5)  Oct  1 980,  63-4;  6(6)  Dec.  1980,  78-9. 

A16  Hearth  Tax  Returns  for  Sheffield,  Ladyday  1672  (cont).  FS  2(4)  Autumn  1980,  101-2. 

A17  HUNT,  Susan,  transcr.  The  parish  register  of  FJoly  Trinity,  Goodramgate,  York  1813-37.  YHFSP  4. 

1980. 

A18  PETFORD,  A.  J.  Saddleworth  records,  Part  2,  SHS  Bull  10  (3)  Autumn  1980,  50-7;  Part  3.  Documents 
relating  to  the  Saddleworth  Enclosure  Act  of  1810.  SHS  Bulll0(4)  Winter  1980,  68-77 
A19  PHILLIPS,  C.  B.ed.  Lowther  family  estate  books  1617-1675.  SSP  191,  for  1976&  1977.  [1979] 

A20  ROBINSON,  David,  transcr.  The  register  of  William  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York  1317-1340,  vol. 
2.  CYS71.  1978. 

A21  Saddleworth  entries  in  the  Ashton  church  registers.  SHS  Bull  10(1)  Spring  1980,  5-7. 

A22  SMITH,  M.  E.  A Rural  Dean’s  visitation,  1843.  BI  Bull  2(2)  1980,  99-129  Rural  deanery  of  West 
Harthill  or  Weighton). 

A23  Sources  for  genealogical  study  in  the  Cleveland  County  Archives  Dept.,  CFHSJ  1 (1)  1980,  4-7. 

A24  SUTTON,  Deborah,  ed.  York  civic  records,  vol.  9.  YAS  RS  139,  for  1976.  1978. 

A25  WEST  YORKSHIRE  COUNTY  RECORD  OFFICE.  An  Archive  reunited.  FTR.  no.l,  Autumn 
1980,  1-2.  (Slaithwaite  and  Almondbury  parish  records). 

A26  Strays.  FS  2(4)  Autumn  1980,  88-90.  (Sheffield  and  Yorks). 

A27  Yorkshire  strays.  Y AS  FHPSS  6(l)-(6)  Feb-Dec  1980,  5;  20-1 ; 34-5;  48-9;  62-3;  79. 

See  also  G3 


Aiii)  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

A28  BROWN,  G.  P.  and  KENT,  G.  H.  R.  Additions  and  corrections  to  N.  Pevsner’s  Buildings  of 
England — York  and  the  East  Riding.’  EYLHS  Bull  no.  20,  Sept.  1979,  1;  no.  21,  Apr.  1980,  3 
A29  CALDERDALE  LIBRARIES  ARCHIVES  DEPT.  AIC  1976  (Lists  of  holdings);  1978,  9 (Lists  re 
accessions) 

A30  CLARK,  Gillian,  Survey  and  theses:  Department  of  Prehistory  and  Archaeology,  University  of 
Sheffield  CRA  no. 8,  1980,  4-8 

A31  East  Riding  Marriage  index.  BT  no.  6,  Spring  1980,  31 

A32  GANNER,  Dr.  Hcidemarie.  “Wuthering  Heights”  in  German  translation  BST  1 7(5)  1980,  375-9 
A33  Index  to  Ryedale  Historian,  nos.  1-9.RyeH.no.  10,  1980,  83-8  (Subject  index) 

A34  KLAUS,  Meredith  M.  A Bronte  reading  list,  1980.  BST  17(5)  1980,  382-6 

A35  Local  history  research.  EYLHS  Bull  22,  Sept.  1980,  2.  (Proposed  index  of ‘Work  in  progress’  on  E. 
Yorks,  history). 

A36  MICHELMORE,  D.  J.  H.  Bibliographies  of  vernacular  architecture.  YAS  MS  no  8,  Spring  1980,  7-8 
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A37  MICHELiMORE,  D.J.  H.  A current  bibliography  of  vernacular  architecture,  vol.  1,  1970-1976.  1979 
A38  Napoleonic  prisoners  index.  YAS  FHPSS  6(2)  Apr.  1980,  19.  (British  prisoners  in  France  and  their 
families) 

A39  Recent  publications.  Books  and  pamphlets:  Articles,  EYLHS  Bull  nos.  18-22,  Sept.  1978 — Sept.  1980, 
5-6;  3;  5-9;  5-7 

A40  Records  deposited  at  County  Record  Office,  1979-80,  List  6.  NY CVBSG  no.  8,  May  1980,  10-12 
A41  Review  of  periodical  and  occasional  publications.  NH  16,  1980,  238-47.  (Yorkshire  items  from  a wide 

range  of  periodicals  of  1 979) 

A42  Select  bibliography  of  Sheffield  history,  1637-1820.  FS2(2)  Autumn  1979,  54. 

A43  SHAW,  F.  B.  St.  Mary’s,  Richmond  index.  YAS  FHPSS  7(2)  Apr.  1980,  29;  (3)  June  1980,  35. 
(Alphabetical  index  to  parish  register  transcript) 

A44  SMITH,  David  M.  A supplementary  guide  to  the  archive  collections  in  the  Borthwick  Institute  of 
Historical  Research.  BTC  7.  1980 

A45  SMITH,  David  M.  Work  on  the  archives  (and  parish  registers  transcribed)  BI  Bull  2(2)  1980,  64-6 
A46  York  High  Comission  Causes  and  Act  Books.  BI  Bull  2(2)  1 980,  75-98 
A47  Yorkshire  Branch  library  list.  BS  15(1)  Dec.  1980,20-1 


Aiv)  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  COLLECTIONS 
A48  Country  Record  Office:  general  information.  FTR  no.  1 , Autumn  1 980,  5-6 
A49  GREEN,  T.  The  South  Humberside  Area  Record  Office.  JLS  1 (1)  Summer  1980,  13-6 
A50  FROST,  Robert.  The  West  Yorkshire  County  record  Office — general  information.  YAS  LHSS  20, 
Jan. 1981, 1-3. 

A51  Imperial  College  Library — mining  history  sources.  NMRSN  May  1 980,  5-7 

A52  Northern  Mines  Research  Society.  Ind.  Past  7 (2)  Summer  1 980,  1 7 

A53  WHITEHEAD,  Barbara,  ed.  The  Borthwick:  some  answers  to  criticisms.  YAS  FHPSS  6(1 ) Feb.  1 980, 
9-10.  See  also  G9 


B ARCHAEOLOGY 

BI  ADDYMAN,  P.  V.  The  work  of  the  York  Archaeological  Trustin  1979.  YPS  1979,  28-50. 

B2  ADDYMAN,  Peter.  New  challenges  for  a new  decade.  YAT  Autumn  1980. 

B3  ALDERSON,  Harry.  The  mystery  of  Scots  Dyke.  RDCS  3,  1980,  5-6. 

B4  D.  B.  A villa  site  at  South  Newbold.  ERAS  News.  no.  7,  Dec.  1 980,  7-8. 

B5  BOOTH,  K.  The  stamped  tiles  of Castleshaw.  SHS  Bull  10(1)  Spring  1980,  1-5.  (Roman  tiles). 

B6  CLEGG,  Michael.  The  Yorkshire  Museum,  1979.  Curator’s  Report.  YPS  1979,  19-20.  B7  Excavating 
Yorvik.  YAT  Autumn  1980.  (Coppergate  site). 

B8  Fieldwork  Study  Group.  ERAS  News.  no.  4,  Mar.  1980,  3-4. 

B9  HALKON,  Peter.  The  Fieldwork  Group  in  the  field.  ERAS  News.  no.  6,  Sept.  1980,  7-8. 
(Nunburnholme);  no.  7,  Dec.  1980,  5-6  (Holme-on-Spalding  Moor). 

B10  HALL,  A.  R.  JONES,  A.  K.  G.  KENWARD,  H.  K.,  Biologists  on  the  trail  of  the  urban  past.  ERAS 
News.  no.  7,  Dec.  1980,  13-17.  (Work  of  the  York  Environmental  Archaeology  Unit.  Lecture 
summary). 

Bll  HARRISON,  J.  K.  Chairman’s  report  for  the  year  1979-80.  CIASN  no.  19,  May — June,  1980,  3-5 
(Survey  of  local  activity) 

B12  HARRISON,  John  K.  The  opening  of  the  restored  Crakehall  corn  mill.  CIASN  no.  20,  1980,  3. 

B13  HARTLEY,  Mrs.  E.  The  Yorkshire  Museum  1979.  Archaeology.  YPS  1979,  20-1 . 

B14  HAYES,  R.  H.  Trial  excavations  at  Stoncgrave,  August  1 1 , 1979.  Rye  H no.  10,  1980,  74. 

B15  R.T.K.  Excavations  at  Brough.  ERAS  News.  no.  6,  Sept.  1980,  12. 

B16  M ANBY,  T.  G.  Thwing  excavations.  YAS  PS  17,  1979,  [2-3], 

BI  7 MOORHOUSE,  S.  The  Mediaeval  Pottery  Research  Group.  YAS  MS  no.  7,  Autumn,  1 979,  5. 

BI  8 MOORHOUSE,  Stephen.  Pottery  kiln  fired  at  Bolton  Percy.  YAS  MS  no.  6 Spring  1979,  5-6. 

B19  MORGAN,  Ruth.  Two  tree-ringed  dated  cruck  buildings.  VA  1979,  32-3.  (One  is  at  Hangram  Lane 
Farm,  Sheffield). 

B20  MORRIS,  G.  E.  A bank  and  ditch  at  Stoncgrave.  Rye  H no.  10,  1980,  70-3. 

B21  SAUNDERS,  John,  Wharram  Percy — an  evaluation.  YAS  MS  no.  6,  Spring  1979,  7-8. 

B22  STONEHOUSE,  W.  P.  B.  Rocher  Moss  South  2.  A later  Mesolithic  site  in  Saddleworth.  SHS  Bull 
10(2)  Summer  1980,  21-4. 

B23  STONEHOUSE,  W.  P.  B.  and  BARNES,  B.  The  Medlock  flint  adze.  SHS  Bull  10(3)  Autumn  1980, 
41-3. 

B24  TOLHURST,  T.  York  Excavation  Group,  Report  for  1979.  YPS  1979,  15 

B25  TURNBULL,  P.  Mediaeval  archaeology  in  Yorkshire:  West  Heslcrton  excavations,  1979,  Stanwick 
excavations,  Spout  House,  Bilsdale  Midcablc.  YAS  MS  no.  8,  Spring  1 980,  1 -2. 

B26  WATKIN,  J.  R.  A Frankish  bronze  bowl  from  Barton-on-Humber.  Lines  H&A15,  1980,  88-9. 

B27  WHITWELf.,  J-  B.  Barrow  upon  Humber,  Roman  coin  hoard.  Lines  H&A  1 5,  1980,  86. 

B28  YARWOOD,  Bob.  Mediaeval  archaeology  in  Yorkshire:  Hillam,  Colton.  YAS  MS  no.  8,  Spring 
1980,2. 

B29  YARWOOD,  R.  E.  Mediaeval  Colton — interim  report.  YAS  MS  no.  7,  Autumn  1979,  3-5. 
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C PLACE  NAMES 

D POLITICS 

D1  CRUIKSHANK,  A.  F.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.P.:  a re-appraisal  of  Liberalism  in  Sheffield,  1849-1879.  NH 
16,  1980,  196-214. 

D2  JEWELL,  Helen  M.  Local  administration  and  administrators  in  Yorkshire,  1258-1348  NH  16,  1980, 
1-19 

D3  SALT,  S.  P.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  Yorkshire  1614-1628. 
NH  16,  1980,  130-68. 


E SOCIAL  AND  GENERAL  HISTORY 

El  APPLEYARD,  Dorothy.  Beginnings.  BS  15(1)  Dec.  1980,  6-8.  (The  early  days  of  the  Yorkshire 
branch  of  the  Richard  III  Society). 

E2  BARNES,  B.  The  first  ten  years.  SHS  Bull  10(4)  Winter  1980:  64-5  (Saddleworth  Historical  Society) 

E3  BROOKE,  A.  D.  Working  class  of  Saddleworth  in  the  Industrial  Revolution:  Pt.  1,  1795-1842,  Pt. 

2,  Pt.  3,  SHS  Bull  10(2) — (4),  Summer — Winter  24-30;  45-9;  77-80. 

E4  BUDGE,  Adrian.  Lady  Hertford:  Quean  of  the  Regency?  LdsAC  86,  1980,  11-19.  (Owner  of  Temple 
Newsam,  1807-1834). 

E5  DAWSON,  C.  M.  Child  emigration  to  Canada,  1870-1912.  Fs2(3)  Spring  1980,  71-4. 

E6  DOYLE,  Patrick  J.  Some  problems  for  the  regional  historian  of  Rugby  League.  JLS  1 (1)  Summer  1980, 

9-11. 

E7  GATES,  Sheila.  Early  days  at  the  Sheffield  General  Cemetery.  FS  2(4)  Autumn  1980,  29. 

E8  HILLS,  R.  I.  The  general  strike  in  York,  1926.  BP  57.  1980. 

E9  MARKHAM,  John.  The  East  Riding  House  of  Correction,  Beverley  and  Robert  Peddie,  its  most 
famous  prisoner.  JLS  1(1)  Summer  1980,  21-46 
E10  MORGAN,  Jim.  The  ‘Victorian  celebration  of  death.’  VS  WYG  1980,  7-9 

See  also  H20;  Kl,  7;  PI;  U25 


F MEDICAL  HISTORY 

FI  ANNING,  S.  T.  William  Hey,  F.R.S.:  father  ofLeeds  surgery.  Lds.  PLS17,  1980,  101-11. 

F2  HASTINGS,  R.  P.  The  first  spasmodic  cholera  epidemic  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1832. 

NYCROP24,  1980,  87-99 

F3  LEONARD,}.  W.  Reactions  to  Cholera:  public  and  private.  C&TLHS.  Bull  38,  Spring  1980,  1-13. 


G DEMOGRAPHY  AND  GENEALOGY 

G1  ACKROYD,  John.  The  old  folks  at  home — newly  preserved.  YAS  FHPSS  6(6)  Dec.  1980,  7-8. 
(Practical  instructions  for  copying  and  identifying  old,  faded  photographs). 

G2  ALMOND,  R.  L.  John  Almond  of Warlaby.  RDCS  3,  1980,  25-6. 

G3  A brief  guide  to  records,  6.  Parish  records  other  than  parish  registers;  7.  Hearth  Tax  returns.  FS  2(2,3) 

Autumn  1979,  53,  Spring  1980,  64-5. 

G4  CHAPMAN,  J.  R.  Beginners  start  here.  CFHSJ  1(1,2)  1980,  9-12,  46-48  (Civil  registration  and  parish 
Registers). 

G5  COAKER,  Mrs.  David.  How  to  trace  your  ancestors.  RSS  no.  6,  Autumn  1980,  8-10. 

G6  K.  G.  Birth  briefs.  YAS  FHPSS  6 (5)  Oct.  1980,  67.  (Explanation  of  symbols  used). 

G7  K.M.G.  Natal  Emigrants.  YAS  FHPSS  6(3)  June  1980,  38.  (Includes  information  on  Wright  family 

and  others). 

G8  JOINER,  P.  R.  Disappearing  records.  CFHS  1(1)  1980,  24;  Marriage  indexes.  CFHSJ  1(1)  1980,  8-9. 

G9  MACQUIBAN,  Tim.  A ‘new  arrival.’  YAS  FHPSS  6(2)  Apr.  1980,  23.  (Doncaster  Family  History 
Society). 

G10  More  sources  in  the  South  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office.  FS2  (2)  Autumn  1979,  52  (Yorkshire 
baptisms,  marriages  and  burials — computer  file  index  etc.). 

Gil  NUSSEY,  J.  T.  M.  Information  on  peculiarities  of  Bishop’s  Transcripts,  and  distribution  of  the 
surname  ‘Paley’,  from  Mr.  Harvey  Thwaite’s  papers.  YAS  FHPSS  6(6)  Dec.  1 980,  77-8. 

G12  NUSSEY,  J.  T.  M.  News  of  West  Riding  emigrants  to  New  England,  1905.  YAS  FHPSS  6(3)  June 
1980,  33-4. 

G13  PATTINSON,  P.  Missing  marriages:  a postcript.  BT  no. 6,  Spring  1980,  10. 

G14  POSTLES,  David.  Microhms  from  the  P.R.O.  FS  2(2)  Autumn  1979,  45-6.  (Includes  particular 
assessments  for  taxation  for  Strafforth  and  Tickhill  wapentake,  and  non-parochial  register?). 

G15  The  St.  Catherine’s  House  code.  FS2(3)  Spring  1980,  74-5. 

G16  SCOTT,  Beatrice.  Baptism.  YAS  FHPSS  6(4)  Aug.  1980,  46-7. 

G17  SHORT,  C.  M.  Indexing  the  1851  Census  returns  for  South  Yorkshire.  FS  2(3)  Spring  1980,  75-6. 

G18  SIGSWORTH,  E.  M.  Sensual  pleasures.  JLS  1 (1)  Summer  1980,  17-9. 

G19  WHITEHEAD,  Barbara.  The  Federation  of  Family  History  Societies:  what  is  it?  Y AS  FHPSS  6(1)  Feb. 
1980,  8-9. 

G20  WILKS,  Brenda.  Leeds  Palaeography  weekend  1980.  BS  14(2)  Apr.  1980,  10-12.  (Use  of  source 
material) 


YORKSHIRE  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  1980 
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H BIOGRAPHY  AND  FAMILY  HISTORY  (arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  subject’s  surname) 

HI  ARMITAGE,  J.  H.  Other  days  and  other  ways.  YAS  IHS  no.  12,  Autumn  1980,  4-6.  (Yorkshire 
boatman’s  reminiscences) 

H2  WILCOCK,  Mrs.  Ruth.  The  Bannister  Helson  connection.  YAS  FHPSS  6(1)  Feb.  1980,  12-3. 
(Bannister,  Helson,  Hardy  et  al.) 

H3  POLLITT,  R.  An  ‘Old  practizer’  at  bay:  Thomas  Bishop  and  the  Northern  Rebellion.  NH  16,  1980, 
59-84. 

H4  The  origins  of  the  Blanksbys.  FS  2(3)  Spring  1980,  70. 

H5  RAAFLAUB,  Fred.  Letter  to  America.  YAS  FHPSS  6(6)  Dec.  1980,  75-6.  (Booth,  Walker). 

H6  Brooks,  F.  W.  ERAS  News.  no.  4,  March  1980,  1-2.  (Obituary) 

H7  TOMLIN,  David  D.  Small  metal  plate,  Brentnall,  Middlesbrough.  C&THLSN  5.,  June  1980,  4-5. 
(Thomas  Brenthall). 

H8  WOOD,  Margaret  M.  Mixed  marriages.  YAS  FHPSS  6(5)  Oct.  1980.  61-2.  (Bullock,  Scott,  Stoker) 

H9  RODGER,  Margery.  Burton.  FS  2(2)  Autumn  1979,  47-50 

H10  GARRATT,  H.  Joseph  Calton,  son  ofHenry  Cawton.  FS  2(2)  Autumn  1979,  44-5.  (Calton,  Cawton) 
HI  1 J.  I.  W.  A great  Victorian  dean.  FYM  1980,  1 5-9.  (Augustus  Duncombe). 

H12  CHAPMAN,  W.  E.  William  Etty:  a friend  of  York  Minster.  FYM  1980,  13-4 
H13  BARKER,  T.  Elizabeth.  The  Eure  family.  NYCROP  24.  1980,  21-66. 

HI  4 HAYES,  R.  H.  Bert  Frank,  founder  and  first  curator  of  the  Ryedale  Folk  Museum:  an  appreciation. 
RyeH.  no.  10,  1980,  80-2. 

H15  WALKER,  R.  G.  The  family  of Gcll.  BT  no.  6,  Spring  1980,  11-2. 

H16  SPENCE,  R.  T.  The  first  Sir  Richard  Graham  of  Norton  Conyers  and  Nctherby,  1583-1653.  NH  16, 
1980,  102-29. 

H17  Charles,  2nd  earl  of  Halifax.  FYM  1980,  7:  Lds  AC  86,  1980,  2.  (Obituaries). 

H18  SHAW,  Mrs.  Cissie.  Titus  Hardcastleof  Armley,  Leeds.  WHS  YB  no.  36,  Apr.  1980,  15-6. 

H19  HUDDLESTON,  W.  The  Huddleston  family.  CFHSJ  1(1)1980,  12-5. 

H20  McDONALD,  A.  An  actress  in  Yorkshire.  YGS  1 980,  22-4.  (Elizabeth  Inchbald,  1 753-1821). 

H21  STOUT,  G.  The  beloved  physician.  C&TLHS  Bull  38,  Spring  1980,  30-3  (Naomijacob). 

H22  NEWBERY,  Maggie.  Reminiscences  of  a Bradford  mill  girl,  BMCOLP  no.  3.  1980. 

H23  BARKER,  B.  A Victorian  soldier.  FS  2(3)  Spring  1980,  68-9.  (David  Ovens). 

H24  WARDALE,  Richard.  Who  was  Maria  Marshall  Pearson?  FS  2(2)  Autumn  1979,  37-40. 

H25  PYBUS,  Walter.  Reminiscences.  CLHJ  5 (25,26)  1980,  1981 , 192,  196-8. 

H26  ROGER,  M.  Reaney  of Greenhill.  FS  2(3)  Spring  1980,  62-4. 

H27  RICHMOND,  Keith  C.  The  Richmond  surname  survey.  CFHSJ  1 (2)  1980,  38-9. 

H28  RICHMOND,  Keith  C.  Sir  Thomas  de  Richmond  and  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock  Castle.  RSS  no.  6, 
Autumn  1980,  11-13 

H29  MATHER,  Ena.  J.  Rendel  Ridges.  YGS  1980,  9-10.  (Obituary). 

H30  KIDD,  Leonard.  Miles  Schofield  of  Oldham.  SHS  Bull  10(4)  Winter  1980,  66-7. 

H31  DEWS,  D.  C.  and  MILBURN,  G.  E.  Sister  Scupham  of  Leeds  ...  and  sons.  WHS  YB  no.  36,  Apr. 
1980,  10-4. 

H32  DOUGLAS,  Elizabeth.  Paging  Mr.  Smith.  YAS  FHPSS  6(5)  Oct.  1980,  59-61  (Smith,  Slamaker, 
Mordue). 

H33  B.  A.  Auntie  Sally.  YAS  FHPSS  6(4)  Aug.  1980,  45-6.  (Talbot). 

H34  C.J.H.  Mr.  Noel  G.  Terry.  YGS  1980.  10.  (Obituary). 

H35  THACKRAY,  Catherine.  Father  and  son.  YAS  FHPSS  6(2,3)  Apr.  andjune  1980,  1 5-7,  31-3. 

H36  CATTERMOLE-THOMSON,  Audrey.  Truth  or  fiction.  BT  no.  6,  Spring  1980,  9.  (Todd) 

H37  METCALFE,  Sheila.  Henry  Tooth  of  Linthorpe  and  Bretby.  JLS  1(1)  Summer  1980.  1-8. 

H38  BELT,  Ann.  Who  was  Ellen  Sophia  Wallett?  YAS  FHPSS  6(1)  Feb.  1980,  1-2. 

H39  HARRISON,  Mona.  The  resting  place  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford?  FS  2(3)  Spring  1980, 
70-1 . (Hooton  Roberts).  See  also  A19;  Dl,  3;  E4,  7,  9;  FI;  G2,  7, 12;  SI ; U23. 

J HERALDRY 

J1  McLAUGHLIN,  Terence.  Arms  and  the  man — some  simple  heraldry.  FS2(4)  Autumn,  1980,  97-100. 
J2  MURRAY,  Hugh.  Rainwater  heads  and  Tailpipe  brackets:  part  6.  Y AS  FHPSS  6(1)  Feb.  1980,  7-8. 

J3  ROUTH,  Pauline.  Easter  at  Hazlewood.  BS  14(2)  Apr.,  1980,  12-4  (Sir  Henry  Vavasour’s  tomb). 

K RELIGIOUS  HISTORY 

K1  AVELING,J.  C.  H.  Catholic  households  in  Yorkshire  1580-1603,  NH  16,  1980,  85-101. 

K2  J.C.H.  After  Wesley:  Expansion  in  Yorkshire.  Methodism,  1791-1800.  WHS  YB  no.  36,  Apr.  1980, 
2-10  (Lecture  by  Dr.  Kevington  Wood) 

K3  J.C.H.  Finding  the  unexpected.  WHS  YB  no.  37,  Sept.  1980,  2-9  (Local  Methodist  history — Mr. 
Moody’s  lecture) 

K4  LAMBALLE,  L.  J.  The  Unitarian  Church  in  Middlesbrough,  1 . The  early  years:  1 833-1873.  C&TLHS 
Bull  38,  Spring  1980,  24-9.  MOODY,  C.  R.  Dipping  down  into  history.  WHS  YB  no.  37,  Sept.  1980, 
9-10 

(Skipwith  Chapel). 

K6  O’REGAN,  Mary.  Bridge  chapels.  BS  14(2)  Apr.  1980,  1 6-21 . (Rotherham  and  Wakefield). 

K7  SHARPE,  J.  A.  Defamation  and  sexual  slander  in  early  modern  England;  the  Church  courts  at  York. BP 
58.  1980. 

K8  WAINWRIGHT,  Tom.  A few  notes  on  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schoolroom,  Skelmanthorpe.  WHS 
YB  no.  37,  Sept.  1980,  1 4-5.  See  also  H3;  18,  31  ;J3;  SI 
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L EDUCATION 

See  H37 

M HISTORY  OF  ART 

M 1 ARCH,  Nigel.  Wouverman’s  ‘Battle  Scene4:  a military  appraisal.  Y AGP  122,  Nov.  1 979,  1 5-23. 

M2  LAWSON,  Paul  W.  G.  A Victorian  and  Edwardian  municipal  collection:  Bradford  Art  Galleries  and 
Museums,  1879-1 91 4.  VS  WYG  1980,  13-6. 

M3  LOMAX,  James.  A Victorian  masterpiece  by  P.  H.  Calderon,  Lds  AC  86,  1980,  6-10  (‘Her  Most  High, 
Noble  and  Puissant  Grace’) 

M4  ROUTH,  Pauline.  More  medieval  spectacles  BS  15(l)#Dec.  1980,  3-6.  (Windows  of  All  Saints,  York, 
showing  men  with  spectacles). 

M5  SIDEY,  Tessa.  Three  small  oils  by  Paul  Maitland.  YAGP32  (123)  Oct.  1980,  27-35. 

M6  VAN  LEMMEN,  Hans.  Victorian  and  Edwardian  architectural  ceramic  decoration.  VS  WYG  1980, 
4-7.  (Leeds). 

N LITERARY  HISTORY 

N 1 BROOK,  Clifford.  George  Gissing  and  Wakefield:  a novelist’s  association  with  his  home  town.  WHSJ 
7,  1980. 

N2  JEFFERSON,  Prof.  Douglas.  Irrcstible  narrative:  the  art  of ‘Wuthering  Heights.’  17(5)  1980,  337-47. 
N3  Wakefield  Mystery  Plays.  LdsUR  no.  1 59,  June  27,  1980,  12.  See  also  A32,  34;  H21 . 

O LINGUISTIC  HISTORY 

P ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

PI  The  draining  of  the  Yorkshire  Fens.  YAS  LHSS  no.  19,  Jan.  1980,  8-12. 

P2  HARRISON,  B.  J.  D.  The  impact  of  industrialisation  on  the  town  of  Guisborough.  CIA  12,  1980, 
1-3. 

P3  HASTINGS,  R.  P.  The  North  Riding  linen  industry.  N YCROP  24,  1 980,  67-85. 

P4  PETERSM ANN,  Jorg.  Newcomen  steam  engine  (ofElsecar)  YAS  IHS  no.  12,  Autumn  1980,  7. 

Q BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY 

Q1  BARNES,  Bernard.  The  early  cotton  industry  in  Saddleworth.  Pt.3.  SHS  Bull  10(1)  Spring  1980,  7-15. 
Q2  BREADLE,  H.  L.  Mining  and  smelting  in  Teesdale.  CIA  RR  3,  1980. 

Q3  Castleshaw  Waterworks  locomotives.  SHS  Bull  10(2)  Summer  1980,  36-7. 

Q4  DIXON,  Miss  Grace.  The  Cleveland  Railway.  CIA  12,  1980,  19-22. 

Q5  GREENOUGH,  Geoff.  Grinton  Meet,  Mk2.  NMRSN  Feb.  1980,  1. 

Q6  HARRISON,  Mrs.  Anne.  The  early  years  of  alum  making  in  Guisborough.  CIA  12,  1980,  5-9. 

Q7  HARRISON,  John  K.  An  eighteenth  century  corn  milling  venture  in  Guisborough.  CIA  1 2,  1980,  11- 
18. 

Q8  KANER,  Jennifer.  Mediaeval  brickmaking.  Y AS  MS  no.  8,  Spring  1 980,  3-7.  (York). 

Q9  LYONS,  Trevor.  Walton  Colliery.  YAS  IHS  no.  12,  Autumn  1980,  4. 

Q10  McCONNELL,  J.  The  Blackett  Hutton  foundry,  CIA  12,  1980,23-7. 

Q1 1 TILLOTSON,  Edgar.  Embsay  spindle  mill  in  the  1920s.  YAS  IHS  no.  1 1 , Spring  1980,  3-4. 

See  also  HI ; A9 

R AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY 

R1  FIELDHOUSE,  R.  T.  Agriculture  in  Wensleydalc  from  1600  to  the  present  day.  NH  16,  1980,  169-95. 

S ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY 

Si)  ARCHITECTS 

51  HUTCHINSON,  John.  The  Sykes  family  as  builders.  VS  WYG  1980,  20-3  (Sledmere  etc). 

52  WR AGG,  Robert  Brian.  The  travels  ofjohn  Carr.  Y GS  1 980,  59-65. 

Sii)  PLACES  See  U. 

Siii)  GENERAL 

53  BROWN,  Pat.  Protecting  historic  buildings.  YGS  1980,  5-8.  (YGS  sub-committee  work). 

54  HUTTON  Mrs.  B.  D.  Chairman’s  column.  NYCVBSGno.  8,  May  1980,  12-3  (on  ‘Village profiles’). 

55  JOHNSON,  Francis  F.  A study  of  exterior  doorways  during  the  period  1660  to  1830.  GSEY  no.  1, 
1980,  4. 

56  F.  A.K.,  J.H.M.  Yorkshire  Buildings  Preservation  Trust.  YGS  1980,  8-9.  (Ripon  work). 

57  MICHELMORE,  D.  J.  H.  Vernacular  Architecture  Group.  YAS  MS  no.  7,  Autumn  1979, 

See  also  A40 

T TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

U 

LOCAL  HISTORY  (incorporating  Sii  items,  which  are  marked*). 

U1  S.L.  Allcrton  Park.  YGS  1980,  49* 

U2  C.J.H.  J.M.  Barningham  Park.  YGS  1980,  40-1* 

BARROW  upon  HUMBER.  See  B27.  BARTON  on  HUMBER.  See  B26 
U3  HATCHER,  Jane,  Beningborough  Hall,  preservation  and  renewal.  YGS  1980,  12-6  (Lecture  by 
Stancliff,  the  architect  involved)* 

BEVERLEY.  See  E9.  BILSDALE  MIDCABLE  Sec  B25.  BLACKETT  HUTTON.  See  Q10. 
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U4  MOORHOUSE,  Stephen  and  Celia.  Charcoal  burning  at  Bolton  Percy.  YAS  MS  no.  8,  Spring  1980, 
11-2. 

U5  WHITTAKER,  Michael,  POWELL,  Ken,  HIRSCHMANN,  P.  Recent  casework.  VS  WYG  1980,  lb- 
20  (Bradford,  Leeds,  Harrogate,  Calderdale).  BRADFORD.  See  also  H22,  M2.  BRETBY. 

See  H37.  BROUGH.  SeeB15. 

U6  McDONNELL,  J.  Lead-weights  frona  a Byland  fishpond.  Rye  H no.  10,  1980,  75-7 

CALDERDALE.  See  Al,  29^  U5.  CASTLESHAW.  SeeB5,  Q3.  CHERRY  BURTON.  See  A10. 
CLEVELAND.  See  A20,  23;  B1 1 ; Q4.  COLTON.  See  B28,  29.  COPMANTHORPE.  See  A14. 

U7  BRACE,  E.  C.  and  GREEN,  E.  M.  In  a street  called  ‘Northgate’,  Cottingham.  CLHJ  5(25)  1980,  191. 
U8  BURST  ALL,  E.  B.  Following  In  a street  called  ‘Northgate’,  Cottingham.  CLHJ  5(26)  1980-81 , 195-6. 
U9  GREEN,  E.  In  a street  called  ‘Northgate’,  Cottingham.  CLHJ  5(23,  24)  1980,  180-2;  189-90. 

U10  HAXELL,  M.  A.  Early  Lords  of  the  Cottingham  manor  (cont.)  CLHJ  5(26)  1980-81 , 199-200. 

Ull  J.  R.  W.  Thomas  Thompson  and  Cottingham’s  poor.  CLHJ  5(24)  1980,  186-8. 

U12  J.R.  W.  The  tower  staircase  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  CLHJ  5(26)  1980-81 , See  also  H25 
CRAKEHALL.  SeeB12. 

U13  POLLARD,  A.J.  Croft-on-Tees  in  the  later  Middle  Ages:  1300-1550.  C&TLHS  Bull  39,  1980,  16-32. 
U14  J.H.H.  Dalton  Hall  and  Watton  Priory.  YGS  1980,  57-8.* 

U15  FAIRCLOUGH,  Kevin.  Denholme  Park.  Y AS  MS  no.  6,  Spring  1979,  3-5.* 

DONCASTER.  SceG9.  ELSECAR.  SeeP4.  EMBSAY.  SccQll. 

U16  DOWNING,  Robert.  The  township  ofFishlake.  YAS  LHSS  19,  Jan.  1980,  2-7. 

GREENHILL.  SeeH26.  GRIMSBY.  See  A49.  GRINTON.  SeeQ5. 

U17  WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  J.  Guisborough.  NYCVBSG  no.  8,  May  1980,  9*  See  also  P2;  Q6,  7. 

U18  WILLIAMS,  Dorothy.  Halifax,  Sowerby  Church,  Old  Haugh  End,  The  Haugh  End.  Y GS  1980,  35-7. 
★See  also  U5 

U19  GURNEY,  Kay.  When  last  seen.  . . YAS  FHPSS  6(1)  Feb.  1980,7.  (Harrogate.  See  also  U5). 
HAWORTH.  See  A4 5,  32,  34;  N2.  HAZLEWOOD.  SeeJ3.  HECKMONDWIKE.  See  U5 
HILLAM.  See  B28  HOLME-on-SPALDING  MOOR.  See  B9.  HOOTON  ROBERTS.  See  H39 
HUDDERSFIELD.  Sec  A25;  U5. 

U20  HATCHER,  Jane.  Georgian  Hull.  YGS  198031-4  (Ivan  Hull’s  lecture).* 

U21  WATERSON,  Edward.  The  Old  Town:  Kingston  upon  Hull  1980.  GSEY  no.  1 , 1980,  1 .* 

See  also  A6;  H6,  36. 

U22  CARTER,  R.  A.  Kirkburton:  aspects  of  the  development  of  a West  Riding  community.  YAS  LHSS 
no.  20,  Jan.  1981,4-5. 

U23  PARKER,  Thomas.  Kirkdale  and  Welburn.  Rye  H.  no.  10,  1980,  4-46. 

U24  ANDERSON,  Philip.  The  Leeds  Workhouse  under  the  old  Poor  Law:  1726-1834.  TSP  56,  pt.2,  1980, 
75-113. 

U25  DOUGLAS,  Janet.  Early  nineteenth  century  working  class  housing  in  Leeds.  VS  WYG  1980,  10-2.* 
U26  LOCKWOOD,  A.  The  origins  of  gas  in  Leeds:  the  Leeds  Gas  Light  Company,  1817-35,  TSP  56,  pt.2, 
1980,  114-36. 

U27  THORP,  J.  Kirkstall  Abbey  Guest  House — provisional  summary.  YAS  MS  no.  8,  Spring  1 980,  9. 

U28  WOOLHOUSE,  Harold.  Our  university  precinct— a valediction.  Lds  UR  no.  164,  24  Oct.  1980,  7. 

* Sec  also  E4,  10;  FI ; G20;  HI  8,  31 ; M3,  6;  U5. 

LINTHORPE.  See H37.  LONDON.  SceA51;G15. 

U29  Village  profiles  (Maunby)  NY CVBSG  no.  8,  May  1 980,  1 5.  * 

MELBOURNE  HALL.  SeeSI 

U30  Ten  years  ago.  BS  1 4 (3)  Aug.  1980,  10-2.  (Site  ofMiddleham  Castle). 

U31  METCALF,  Sheila.  Albert  Park:  a place  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  C&TLHS  Bull  38,  Spring 
1980,  14-23.  (Middlesbrough). 

U32  MOORSOM,  N.  Middlesbrough  150.  C&TLHSN  6,  June  1980,  6-7.  (The  1 980 celebration). 

See  also  F3*  H21  * K4 

U33  BARLEY, ’Mrs.’K.  M.  Nidderdale.  NYCVBSG  no.  8,  May  1980,  8.* 

NORTHALLERTON.  SeeA40.  NORTON  CONYERS.  SeeH16.  NUNBURNHOLME.  SccB9. 
U34  J.  H.  H.  Reighton  Hall,  YGS  1980,  54-5.* 

U35  HUTCHINSON,  John,  Sir  George  Sitwell  and  the  garden.  YGS  1980,  67-9.*  (Renishaw  Hall) 

U36  HATCHER,  Jane.  Ravensworth  Cruck  House.  RDCS  3,  1980,7-13.* 

OLDHAM.  See B23. 

U37  Borough  of  Richmond.  RSS  no.  6,  Autumn  1 980,  1 7. 

U38  CARR,  A.  But  life  went  on:  memories  of  Richmond  in  wartime,  RDCS  3,  1980,  42-6. 

U39  COAKER,  D.  A.  Thejockey  Cap.  RDCS  3,  1980,  13. 

U40  CULKIN,  Tim,  From  garden  to  home.  RDCS  3,  1980,  26-9.*  (No.  3,  Millgate,  Richmond). 

U41  DICK,  Harold  R.  A Georgian  bow  window.  RDCS  3,  1 980,  31  * (No.  33,  Castle  Hill) 

U42  JANUS.  Good  and  bad  in  Richmond.  RDCS  3,  1 980,  32-8.* 

U43  WOOD,  J.  A.  The  wild  flowers  of  Richmond.  RDCS  3,  1980,  39 

U44  WENHAM,  Leslie  P.  Four  notes  on  the  history  of  Richmond.  RDCS  3,  1 980,  1 5-20 

U45  WENHAM,  L.  P.  Theatre  Royal,  Richmond,  1818.  RDCS  3,  1980,  21-4. 

See  also  A43;  B3;  H27,  28. 

U46  ELLIS,  Mrs.  E.  Ripon.  NYCVBSG  no.  8,  May  1980,  5.*  See  also  S6 
U47  NEAVE,  David.  Risby  Hall.  GSEY  no.  1 , 1980,  2-3.* 

ROTHERHAM.  See  K6. 

U48  HODGSON,.  R.  I.  Mediaeval  colonisation  in  Northern  Ryedale.  Rye  H.  no.  1 0, 

1 980,  47-62.  See  also  A33;  HI  4. 
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U49 

U50 

U51 

U52 

U53 

U54 


U55 

U56 

U56 

U57 

U58 


U59 

U60 

U61 

U62 

U63 


B.B.  Old  Saddleworth:  Dclph  Slack,  Higher  Slack,  Lower  Slack;  Slackfield;  Clough  house;  Tamewater 
House.  SHS  Bull  10(1,2,3,4)  1980,  16-9;  38-9;  57-60;  81-3. 

BARNES,  Bernard.  Disappearing  landmarks.  SHS  Bull  10(3)  Autumn  1980,  44-5. 

Old  milestone.  SHS  Bull  1 0(2)  Summer  1980,  37-8. 

See  also  A 1 3,  18,  21 ; B22,  23;  E2,  3. 

J.  H.  H.  Settrington  House.  YGS  1980,  46-7.* 

MILLER,  John.  Sharow  Hall  and  Kirby  Hill  Rectory.  YGS  1980,  44-5.* 

HILL,  John.  Recollections  of  Sheffield  Park  60  years  ago.  FS  2(2)  Autumn  1979;  (3)  Spring  1980,  41; 
77-9.  (Written  in  1894) 

SHEFFIELD.  SeealsoAll,  12,  16,  26,  30;  B19;  Dl;  E7;  G3;  10,  14;  H9,  10. 

K. M.G.  Pit  children.  YAS  FHPSS  6(3)June  1980,  36  (Silkstone) 

SKELMANTHORPE.  SeeK8 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  Skipworth  Hall  and  Melbourne  Hall.  YGS  1980,  50-1  .*  See  also  K5. 
SLEDMERE.  See  SI . South  Ncwbold.  See  B4.  STANWICK.  See  B25. 

MILLER,  John.  Stockcld  Park.  YGS  1980,  42.* 

HAMILTON-DALRYMPLE,  W.  B.  The  great  cross  at  Stonegrave.  Rye  H no.  10,  1980,  63-9. 

See  <ilso  B14  20 

WATSON,  J.  M.  Tees  and  Greta.  NYCVBSG  no.  8,  May  1980,  7.*  See  also  Q2 
THWING.  See  B.  1 6.  WAKEFIELD.  See  A48,  50;  K6;  N1 , 3;  Q9.  WELBURN.  See  H23. 
WENSLEYDALE.  See  R1 . WEST  HARTHILL.  See  A22.  WEST  HESLERSTON.  SeeB25. 
WHARRAM  PERCY.  SeeB21. 

BROWN,  Charles.  The  questions  they  ask.  York  Minster  1980.  FYM  1980,  8-12  (Surveyor  of  Minster 
fabric) 

J.  H.  H.  York  Minster  Close.  YGS  1980,  38-9.* 

POTTER,  David  E.  Thejubilee  Bell,  1978.  FYM  1980,  20-2. 

SPENCE,  Marguerita  and  HATCHER,  Jane.  Colliergate  and  Shambles.  YGS  1980,  52-3.* 

York.  NYCVBSG  no.  8,  May  1980,  9.* 

See  also  A17,  20,  24,  45,  46,  53;  B6,  7,  10,  13,  24;  E8;  H1 1 , 12,  17; J2;  Ml,  4,  5;  Q8. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


D.  D.  Andrews  and  G.  Milne,  Wharram — A study  of  settlement  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  Volume  1.  Domestic 
Settlement,  l:  Areas  10 and  6.  (The  Society  for  Medieval  Archaeology,  monograph  series:  no.  8,  London  1979). 
X + 1 58pp.  4 plates,  72  figs.  £7.00. 

Throughout  the  three  decades  from  1 132  the  house  of  Rievaulx  north  of  the  vale  of  Pickering  was  the  source 
and  inspiration  of  Cistercian  teaching  in  England  and  beyond;  scholars  came  to  learn  the  methods  and 
disciplines  of  the  new  order;  service  books  and  letters  of  encouragement  went  forth  from  there.  What  was 
done  at  Rievaulx  was  imitated  far  and  wide.  Now  in  our  own  century  for  the  three  decades  from  1952  the 
cottages  at  Wharram  Percy  south  of  the  vale  of  Pickering  have  been  the  source  and  inspiration  of  medieval 
rural  archaeology  in  England  and  beyond;  scholars  have  come  to  learn  the  methods  and  disciplines  of  open-area 
excavation;  interim  reports  and  DMVRG  newsletters  have  gone  forth.  What  was  done  at  Wharram  was 
imitated  on  village  excavations  far  and  wide. 

This  first  detailed  report  publishes  the  evidence  from  the  two  peasant  crofts  which  were  the  initial  subjects 
of  the  major  excavations  under  the  direction  of  Professor  M.  W.  Beresford  andj.  G.  Hurst.  The  latter  is  the 
overall  editor  of  the  series  of  publications  and  has  written  the  opening  and  concluding  chapters  in  the  volume 
under  review.  The  introductory  chapter  indicates  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  evolving  method  of 
excavation;  the  short  summer  excavation  period,  largely  dictated  by  limited  finance,  meant  that  area  10  was 
under  excavation  for  7 years  and  area  6 for  10  years.  This  long  period  spent  at  Wharram  Percy  enabled  the 
siting  of  the  settlement  to  be  well  appreciated  and  the  history  could  be  well  researched.  The  chapter  on  the 
history  by  Maurice  Beresford  is  of  the  highest  standard  as  one  might  expect  and  deals  not  just  with  Wharram 
Percy  but  with  the  widening  horizon  extending  to  the  whole  estate  of  Wharram.  Here,  foil  though  the 
documentary  sources  may  be  for  the  post-Conquest  period,  there  is  the  realisation  that  “it  is  now  apparent 
that  the  occupation  of  the  village  extends  back  from  the  Norman  Conquest  for  as  long  as  its  lite  after  the 
Conquest.”  This  is  what  intrigues  and  encourages  the  archaeologists  because  here  their  contribution  is  unique 
even  if  the  record  may  be  tenuous  and  tantalising. 

In  the  two  excavated  areas  the  evidence  before  the  12th  century  is  thin  and  the  main  strength  of  the  report 
lies  in  the  changes  in  domestic  structures  over  the  three  late  medieval  centuries.  The  excavated  material  is 
discussed  in  detail  with  full  supporting  chapters  on  the  pottery,  metalwork,  animal  bone  and  other 
environmental  evidence.  The  discussion  of  the  peasant  houses  (ch.  6)  by  Gus  Milne  brings  to  life  the  dry  bones 
of  the  house  plan.  The  unexpected  bonus  of  a manorial  hall  and  cellar  in  Area  1 0 is  explored  with  reconstruction 
drawings  byjames  Thorn. 

The  concluding  chapter  by  John  Hurst  emphasises  the  dangers  of  generalising  from  insufficient  evidence 
and  of  drawing  premature  conclusions.  Certainly  the  limitations  of  shallow  deposits  and  the  caution  needed 
in  utilising  the  pottery  evidence  in  isolation  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Also  the  dichotomy  between  a self- 
supporting  economy  with  a poverty  level  in  metal-working  and  an  apparently  extensive  trade  in  pottery  from 
markets  in  perhaps  Malton  and  Driffield  as  outlets  for  York  and  Hull  respectively  can  only  be  explained  in 
a difference  in  production  patterns. 

The  volume  is  provided  with  a full  index  and  is  mercifully  free  from  misprints.  Indeed  the  sole  cause  for 
annoyance  is  a certain  lack  of  correlation  between  plans.  There  needs  to  be  an  intermediate  stage  in  plans 
between  the  general  Fig.  1 and  the  detailed  Figs.  3,  12  and  14;  there  need  to  be  sections  or  profiles  of  the  pits 
on  Fig.  15.  The  North  toft  boundary  should  be  shown  on  Fig.  16.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  phases  on 
the  plans  in  this  volume  do  not  coincide  with  those  on  earlier  published  plans.  Perhaps  more  thought  could 
have  been  given  to  transparent  overlays  so  that  it  was  quite  clear  what  structures  survived  from  an  earlier 
period  or  were  present  to  influence  later  planning.  This  would  have  made  clearer  the  relationship  between 
cellar  and  the  contemporary  building  slots  (p.  33);  it  might  have  suggested  that  Area  6,  period  IV,  building 
3 could  equally  well  have  hade  a main  axis  east-west  of  similar  dimensions  to  building  9.  These  are  minor 
flaws  in  an  otherwise  excellent  report. 

It  was  said  of  the  early  Cistercians  that  “they  would  go  they  knew  not  where  by  a road  they  knew  not  of.” 
This  is  equally  true  of  those  pioneers  who  traversed  the  track  from  Wharram  station  or  who  trod  the  footpath 
from  Bella  Farm.  Their  objectives  in  1952  were  the  peasant  house  and  the  desertion  of  the  village  and  this 
volume  is  the  fruit  of  that  labour.  Now  in  1 980  they  glimpse  a vision  of  a new  promised  land.  When  the  present 
excavations  and  surveys  are  published  what  new  visions  will  float  before  us?  Will  Wharram  still  be  a rural 
Eldorado? 

Lawrence  Butler 

University  of  Leeds. 


B.  Barnes,  Passage  through  Time,  Saddleworth  Historical  Society,  1981,  pp.  106,  pi.  9,  figs.  9,  £3.90  (£4.50  incl. 
PP-)*. 

D.  Hey,  Packmen,  Carriers  and  Packhorse  Roads,  Leicester  University  Press,  1980,  pp.  280,  figs.  32,  £12.50. 

These  two  books  deal  with  similar  topics  in  different  areas  of  the  Pennines,  Barnes  in  the  parish  of 
Saddleworth,  Hey  over  2000  square  miles  from  Barnsley  to  Derby.  They  differ  too  in  scope:  the  one 
concentrates  on  routes  and  the  building  and  structure  of  roads,  especially  turnpikes  in  a small  district;  the  other 
is  more  useful  for  the  social  historian,  dealing  not  only  with  roads  but  with  water  transport,  with  the  goods 
transported,  from  Sheffield  cutlery,  pig  iron,  salt  and  textiles,  with  shops  and  inns,  with  badgers,  pedlars  and 
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carriers  in  the  period  1 540-1800.  Hey’s  study  of  the  internal  trade  of  South  Y orkshire  and  Derbyshire  draws  on 
a wealth  of  sources,  quoting  deftly  from  Defoe  and  Celia  Fiennes,  from  Gough’s  History  of  Myddle  and  the 
Poems  of  John  Clare,  finding  apt  illustrations  in  wills  and  inventories,  in  the  archives  of  the  Talbots  and  of  the 
Wentworths. 

The  modern  traveller  can  hardly  realise  the  difficulties  encountered  in  this  ‘most  desolate,  wild  and 
abandoned  country’,  when  maps  and  guide  stones  were  rare,  when  even  locals  could  lose  their  way  a few  miles 
from  home  and  strangers  mignt  starve  or  freeze  to  death  on  the  moors.  If  dangers  from  highwayman  have 
been  exaggerated  by  works  of  fiction,  those  from  bogs,  cliffs,  or  swollen  rivers  have  been  understated.  In  1699 
the  people  of  Penistone  used  the  loss  of  life  in  winter  travel  to  Barnsley,  seven  miles  away,  as  an  argument  for 
re-establishing  their  market.  Its  development  and  that  of  Bawtry  are  described  in  a consideration  of  the  area’s 
markets.  Students  of  trade  will  also  find  in  Hey’s  book  lists  of  the  stock  of  shopkeepers,  of  the  possessions  of 
hawkers,  as  well  as  graphic  descriptions  of  the  way  cattle  were  driven  or  malt  and  cheese  conveyed.  All  manner 
of  transport  is  studied,  from  the  seventeenth  century  when  coach  travel  was  still  considered  effeminate  and  a 
healthy  traveller  would  ride  on  horseback  to  the  time  when  J.  C.  Atkinson  met  a team  of  ten  horses  and  ten 
oxen  hauling  a huge  block  of  stone. 

Barnes’  aims  are  less  ambitious  than  Hey’s  and  the  result,  with  a tendency  to  quote  at  length  documents  on 
road  construction  and  financing  in  a limited  area,  is  less  interesting.  Both  works  succeed  in  their  aims  and  are 
well  illustrated,  but  Hey’s  can  be  read  with  profit  all  over  England. 

R.  M.  Butler 

M.  M.  Brown  and  L.  Still , Cleveland  History  from  the  Air,  Cleveland  County  Libraries  1980,  pp.43  inch 
pi.  31. 

Members  ol  Tccsside  Archaeological  Society  have  been  photographing  sites  in  and  around  County 
Cleveland  for  the  last  ten  years;  now  two  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  experienced  members  have  published 
a selection  of  their  work.  The  31  pictures  are  of  prehistoric  sites  both  on  the  lowland  boulder  clay  and  on 
the  heather  moorland,  of  Roman  sites  on  the  lowland,  of  medieval  sites,  including  some  of  the  many  deserted 
villages,,  of  Victorian  townscapes  and  modern  industrial  or  urban  scenes,  all  accompanied  by  clear  explanatory 
texts.  Only  rarely  do  crop-marks  appear  on  the  boulder  clay,  so  that  the  false  idea  has  arisen  that  prehistoric 
peoples  could  not  manage  this  terrain.  The  fact  is  that  aerial  archaeologists  could  not  manage  the  boulder  clay, 
and  it  is  only  the  recent  work  in  Cleveland  and  similar  efforts  in  County  Durham  and  Northumberland  which 
have  started  to  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  Iron  Age  and  Roman  civilian  sites  in  these  areas.  The  heather  moor 
also  presents  formidable  problems  for  air  photography,  and  the  authors’  oblique  photographs  are  much  more 
successful  than  the  general  run  of  black-and-white  vertical  aerial  views  of  these  areas.  These  problems,  coupled 
with  the  sea-frets  and  urban  haze,  make  Cleveland  a difficult  place  for  air  photographers,  but  the  rewards  of 
persistence  are  displayed  in  this  book.  Keep  up  the  good  work  on  T eessidc! 

D.  A.  Spratt 

Skelton,  York 


P.  C.  Buckland,  Thome  Moors:  a palaeoecological  study  oj  a Bronze  Age  site.  A contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
British  Insect  fauna.  Department  of  Geography,  University  of  Birmingham  1979,  Occasional  Publication  no. 
8.  £2. 

It  is  difficult,  and  probably  largely  irrelevant,  to  review  a monograph  of  this  kind.  What  should  be  the  frame 
of  reference?  The  standards  of  tbe  rambling,  but  often  enjoyable,  learned  works  of  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries?  Of  specialised  biologicaljournals?  Of  archaeological  publication?  Of  natural  history  . . .? 
Too  often,  reviews  of  such  works  merely  express  the  (often  unreasoning)  reactions  of  one  ‘specialist’  to 
another.  An  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  consider  the  broader  merits  and  to  avoid  carping  upon  arguable 
details. 

Buckland’s  paper  reports  an  important  piece  of  (primarily  entomological)  palaeo-ecological  work,  dealing 
with  some  exciting  insect  assemblages,  and  is  part  of  a larger-scalc  study  of  the  palaeo-ecology  of  the  Humber 
Basin  carried  out  for  a Ph.D.  thesis  at  the  University  of  Birmingham.  It  remains  somewhat  thesis-like. 

The  text  includes  a brief  review  of  earlier  work  in  the  region  of  Hatfield  Chase;  archaeological  evidence 
from  the  area,  including  the  trackway  revealed  by  peat  cutting  at  Thorne;  the  stratigraphy,  sampling  and 
extraction  methods.  These  are  followed  by  a list  of  all  the  insects  recovered  from  6 samples,  including  a 
number  of  species  now  extinct  in  Britain;  an  ‘environmental  interpretation’  of  the  insect  remains;  discussion 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  Thorne  Moor  became  waterlogged;  extensive  notes  on  many  of  the  species;  and 
discussion  of  the  relationship  of  man,  climate  and  insect  fauna. 

The  text  is  generally  clear  and  readable,  with  the  exception  of  a few  passages  made  uncomfortable  by  their 
punctuation.  The  heading  on  page  115,  ‘Species  no  longer  recorded  from  Britain  from  other  Post-Glacial  sites’, 
conveyed  nothing  to  the  reviewer,  which  is  unfortunate  as  the  section  which  follows  is  a list  of  species  NOT 
recorded  at  Thorne,  a fact  which  this  reader  at  least  failed  to  appreciate  when  using  the  work  for  reference. 
Other  minor  complaints  include  the  absence  of  Oxytelus  Juluipes,  discussed  in  the  text  and  apparently  recorded 
from  Thorne,  from  the  species  list,  and  the  confusing  failure  to  distinguish  ‘cause’  from  ‘change’  in  Figure 
1 1 . No  sources  are  given  for  the  plant  association  data  given  in  table  3,  a pity  since  it  includes  some  disputable 
entries  and  one  (Sitona  hispidulus)  which  is  surely  wrong.  Buckland’s  borrowing  of  specialist  terms  is 
occasionally  suspect;  for  example,  on  page  43,  ‘diastema’,  a word  normally  only  applied  to  the  space  between 
teeth,  is  used  in  an  unfamiliar  archaic  sense  to  mean  a hiatus  or  discontinuity  in  deposition.  Perhaps  a more 
brutal  editorial  hand  should  have  been  applied. 

Although  not  an  entomoligist  by  training,  Buckland  deals  well  with  the  problems  of  identifying  beetle 
remains  and  of  finding  information  in  the  diffuse  literature;  one  can  only  admire  him  for  this.  The  reviewer 
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has  not,  obviously,  been  able  to  check  details  of  references  or  the  thoroughness  of  the  literature-searches,  but 
Buckland  shows  a talent  for  tracking  down  the  obscure.  The  result  is  a series  of  invaluable  reviews  of  our 
knowledge  of  many  species.  These  would  certainly  have  been  expunged  by  a biological journal,  so  it  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  the  paper  is  published  as  a monograph.  It  is,  as  mentioned  above,  a little  disconcerting  to  tind 
that  many  of  the  species  reviwed  are  not  recorded  from  Thorne,  1 7 pages  of  text  having  been  devoted  to  them. 
Perhaps  this  material  should  have  appeared  elsewhere — although  it  is  good  to  have  it  published.  This  is  one 
aspect  of  the  only  major  complaint  about  the  paper— it  is  very  long.  One  would  guess  that  a journal  would 
have  demanded  that  the  text  be  reduced  to  perhaps  as  little  as  one-fifth;  and  that  the  paper  be  re-arranged  so 
that  the  main  text  was  separated  from  ‘appendix  matter’  like  lists  and  comments  on  species.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  publication  at  length  was  not,  in  this  case,  desirable — but  one  cannot  see  many  workers,  even  in  the 
field  of  archaeo-entomology,  having  time  to  read  the  whole  text.  The  days  of  leisured  academia  are  past,  for 
better  and  for  worse,  and  among  the  many  thousands  of  publications  relevant  to  palaeo-ecology  published 
each  year,  only  the  briefest  can  be  read  in  full. 

The  book  is  sensibly  produced  in  A4  format,  offset,  soft-covered  and  durably  bound,  although  wastefully 
double-spaced  and  with  much  empty  space  (the  blank  paper  being  equivalent  to  5%  of  the  book),  and  the 
diagrams  would  comfortably  have  reproduced  at  half  size.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  more  compact 
presentation  would  not  have  reduced  the  price,  already  very  cheap  at  £2. 

In  general,  a paper  dealing  with  so  narrow  a topic  will  only  receive  attention  from  a few  specialists.  It  would 
be  a pity  if  this  happened  to  the  present  one.  Perhaps  the  only  justification  for  a review  in  this  case  is  to  direct 
a wider  audience  to  the  most  valuable  parts.  The  introduction  and  discussion  sections  are  recommended 
reading  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  more  about  the  Humber  basin  and  the  way  man,  climate  and 
the  fauna  and  flora  are  inter-related.  Thorne  Moor  is  an  area  of  great  palaeo-ecological  and  ecological 
importance  which  is  rapidly  degenerating  as  a result  of  peat-cutting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  paper  will, 
in  addition  to  significantly  adding  to  palaeo-ecological  knowledge,  help  to  focus  attention  on  the  plight  of 
Thorne  Moors  and  other  areas  of  biological  importance.  The  loss  of  our  ancient  woodland  species  presents 
a clear  lesson  for  conservation  and  it  must  be  accepted  that  many  plant  and  animal  communities  are  endangered 
unless  larger  preserves  are  allocated  to  them.  As  by  so  much  palaeo-ecological  work,  the  need  for  a more 
radical  approach  to  biological  conservation  is  underlined. 

H.  K.  Kenward 

Environmental  Archaeology  Unit, 

University  of  York. 


Ivor  M.  Evans  and  Heather  Lawrence,  Christopher  Saxton — Elizabethan  Map-Maker,  Wakefield  Historical 
Publications  and  The  Holland  Press,  1980,  pp.xix  + 185,  illus.,  £20. 

The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  producing  the  first  book  to  be  issued  about  the  life  and  work  of 
Chrstopher  Saxton,  whose  atlas  was  first  published  in  1579.  It  is  appropriate  that  a Yorkshire  local  historical 
society  should  provide  such  a study  ofthis  famous  Yorkshireman,  optimus  chorographus . 

New  ground  has  been  covered  in  bringing  to  light  some  of  Saxton’s  lesser  known  manuscript  maps  and 
surveys,  not  previously  recorded.  A review  is  made  of  his  monumental  national  survey  and  atlas.  Note  is  made 
of  Christopher’s  son,  Robert,  who  followed  his  father’s  profession  in  Yorkshire.  The  book  includes  extensive 
appendices,  illustrations  and  an  adequate  index.  Opposite  the  title  page  is  a copy  of  the  coloured  frontispiece 
to  Saxton’s  Atlas  oj  England  and  Wales  of  1579,  showing  Queen  Elizabeth  I on  a throne  surrounded  by  insignia 
of  cartography  and  two  persons  holding  a globe. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  any  author  to  start  and  complete  a biography  without  the  appropriate  parish  registers 
to  provide  the  information  about  births,  deaths  and  mariages:  in  each  instance  the  authors  were  unrewarded 
in  their  comprehensive  searches.  Nevertheless  this  does  not  detract  from  a well  written  work,  although  there 
are  a number  of  obvious  typographical  errors.  An  example  is  on  p.30,  where  ‘the  Quartermaster’s  map  by 
Hollar,  1752’  is  surely  meant  to  be  ‘1652’.  Also,  according  to  modern  usage  as  advocated  by  R.  F.  Hunnisett, 
contractions  are  rarely  necessary;  see  pp.80,  81  et  cetera. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  David  Marcombe’s  article  ‘Saxton’s  Apprenticeship:  John  Rudd,  a Yorkshire 
Cartographer’  ( Y.A.J . 50,  1 978,  pp.  171-5)  should  appear  shortly  before  the  publication  date  of  the  book  under 
review.  The  relationship  between  John  Rudd,  Vicar  of  Dewsbury,  and  Christopher  Saxton  who  lived  in  that 
area  is  evidenced  by  the  document  on  p.6,  in  which  Rudd  held  a receipt  signed  by  Saxton  when  he  visited 
Durham  in  April  1570  to  collect  £8  6s  8 d ‘for  thuse  of  my  Master  Rudde  for  his  quarter  stypen  dewe  at 
thannuncyacon  last’.  Rudd  is  believed  to  have  taught  Saxton  all  he  knew  of  the  art  and  skill  of  caftography. 
There  is  much  scope  for  the  ardent  researcher  in  the  future  to  fill  in  many  of  the  gaps  in  the  life  of  Saxton. 

For  anyone  interested  in  Tudor  maps  of  England  and  Wales  and  in  the  career  of  the  father  of  English 
cartography  this  attractive  book  is  highly  recommended. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society, 

Leeds.  Kenneth  Emsley 


A.  R.  Hall,  H.  K.  Kenward  and  D.  W illiams.  Environmental  Evidence  from  Roman  Deposits  in  Skeldergate.  The 
Archaeology  of  York  - The  Past  Environment  of  York  14/3.  Council  for  British  Archaeology  for  York 
Archaeological  Trust  1980. 

This  report,  the  third  in  the  series  on  the  past  environment  of  York,  represents  a substantial  improvement 
upon  previous  offerings,  in  some  aspects,  setting  standards  of  integration  of  palaeoecological  data  which  are 
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rarely  matched  elsewhere.  My  principal  criticisms,  however,  again  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  problems  of  a 
fascicule  system  which  inevitably  results  in  fragmentation  and  insufficient  integration  with  the  purely 
archaeological  information.  Whilst  the  structure  evidence  (Carver  et  al.  (1978)  AY  4/1)  and  small  finds 
(MacGregor  (1978)  AY  17/2)  are  already  available,  the  crucial  evidence  provided  by  the  stratified  Roman 
pottery  is  still  (5.81)  unpublished,  although  it  is  promised  on  the  back  cover  of  this  fascicule.  This  delay  in 
publication  is  cumulative  for  we  also  have  again  to  accept  the  date  of  A.D.  70-90  (p.  110)  upon  the  Coney  Street 
grain  store  (Kenward  & Williams  (1979)  AY  14/2)  in  the  absence  of  ceramic  evidence.  The  lack  of  supporting 
archaeological  evidence  is  particularly  irksome  with  respect  to  the  main  element  in  this  report,  the  well. 
Although  three'4  C dates  provide  a broad  second  to  third-century  date  for  its  construction,  the  time  of  use  and 
final  infilling  is  less  easily  obtained.  Radiocarbon  dates  upon  the  organic  infill  of  the  shaft  produced  widely  dis- 
cordant dates  in  the  prehistoric  period,  a problem  brilliantly  solved  by  the  team’s  isolation  of  peat,  presumably 
brought  to  the  Colonia  as  fuel,  from  the  deposits.  The  fact  that  a prehistoric  date  has  been  obtained  on  a sample, 
however,  cannot  be  used  to  suggest  that  there  was  “no  gross  post-Roman  contamination  of  the  sample  by 
organic  matter”  since  such  would  be  proportional;  in  any  case,  how  long  post-Roman  is  ‘post-Roman’?  The 
pottery  could  provide  a much  more  useful  argument;  for  this  evidence,  we  are  referred  to  Carver  et  al.  (AY  4/1, 
p.  25),  which,  of  course,  contains  no  pottery  report,  the  data  presumably  finally  appearing  in  AY  16/2!  Other 
statements  upon  dating  also  give  some  cause  for  comment  - . . . “the  lower  levels  giving  dates  in  the  2nd  to  4th 
centuries  and  perhaps  representing  the  period  of  usage  of  the  well.  ” This  requires  substantiation  - is  it  a range  of 
deposits  from  second  to  fourth  century  or  merely  a fourth  century  terminus  post  quem?  Such  criticism  may  seem 
excessive  yet  the  date  of  infilling  is  essential  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  significant  finds  from  the  well  - the 
bones  of  black  rat,  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  byjames  Rackham,  one  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume!  On 
balance,  the  detailed  palaeoecological  arguments  for  Roman  infilling  of  the  well  are  convincing  but  to  have 
been  able  to  appreciate  the  ceramic  evidence  as  well  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  reader,  more  versed  in 
archaeology  than  palaeoecology. 

Overall,  the  report  requires  little  other  criticism.  It  would  have  been  useful  to  know  where  Kenward’s 
unpublished  sites  of  Denton  and  Hatcheston  are  and  the  presence  of  three  species  of  grain  pest  and  a fig  seed  in 
the  “Roman  or  immedicately  pre-Roman  buried  soil”  requires  more  explanation  than  “The  remains  may  have 
originated  far  from  the  site,  however,  and  are  not  evidence  for  settlement  in  this  part  of  York  early  in  the 
Roman  period.  ” The  grain  pests  have  limited  dispersal  potential,  particularly  as  a group,  and  figs  are  incapable 
of  movement  of  their  own  accord.  A little  more  thought  would  have  made  this  clearer.  These  are  minor 
carpings,  however;  we  have  been  treated  to  a fine  cadenza;  how  long  before  a full  concerto  can  be  assembled 
from  the  Skeldergate  fascicules? 


P.  C.  Buckland. 

Birmingham  University 

Rackham,  J.,  Rattus  rattus:  the  introduction  of  the  black  rat  into  Britain.  Antiquity.,  53,  (1979)  112-120. 


Hull  Old  Town  Report  Series  No.  3:  Excavations  at  Chapel  Lane  Staith  1978,  by  Brian  Ayers  (East  Riding 
Archaeologist  5,  1979).  90  pp,  25  figs.  6 pis.  £4.25  (inc.  postage  and  packaging).  Available  from  I.  Lovelock, 
Humberside  Archaeological  Unit,  c/p  Town  Docks  Museum,  Queen  Victoria  Square,  Hull. 

This  report,  the  second  in  the  Hull  Old  Town  series  to  appear,  deals  with  excavations  in  1978  on  a medieval 
private  staith  in  the  area  between  High  Street  (originally  Hull  Street)  and  the  River  Hull  which  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  medieval  port.  Constraints  of  time  and  finance  restricted  the  excavation  to  a trench  measuring  4 x 17m, 
and  in  lower  levels  to  four  2m  squares  and  two  lm  wide  trenches;  these  difficulties,  and  the  considerable 
practical  problems  inherent  in  this  waterlogged  site,  limited  what  could  be  recovered. 

The  archaeological  sequence  starts  with  a dump  of  clay  raising  the  level  of  the  river  bank,  and  associated 
vestigial  timber  remains,  perhaps  representing  a revetment  built  out  into  the  river  to  provide  an  anchorage 
and  to  reclaim  land.  This  was  superseded  by  a timber  revetment  dated  dendrochronologically  to  1323  ± 9, 
which  was  well  preserved  to  its  full  height  of  over  3m;  its  description,  illustration  and  interpretation  are  the 
principal  components  of  the  report.  An  associated  building,  a vestigial  third  phase  of  timber  revetment,  and 
subsequent  scanty  structural  remains  of  the  later  medieval  period  are  also  described;  no  sixteenth-eighteenth 
century  features  were  recovered. 

This  structural  evidence  is  generally  handled  dearly  and  well,  although  the  striking  omission  of  a plan 
showing  the  site’s  relationship  to  the  medieval  street  system  makes  it  impossible  to  assess  the  excavated 
remains  in  terms  of  the  documentation  for  the  early  development  of  the  area  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
introductory  historical  summary.  Also,  the  text  would  have  been  more  easily  matched  with  the  plan  and 
section  drawings  if  the  context  numbers  which  appear  on  the  latter  had  been  inserted  into  the  narrative 
description.  There  are  useful  isometric  drawings,  and  a reconstruction  showing  the  suggested  method  of 
beaching  a ship  on  a raised  platform  beside  the  staith  at  high  tide  so  that  unloading  could  continue  irrespective 
of  the  tides. 

There  are,  however,  some  annoying  inconsistencies  in  other  drawing: — the  key  to  Fig.  7 does  not  tally  in 
full  with  the  layers  described  in  the  text,  and  Trench  E is  not  marked  on  either  Fig.  2 or  3 as  it  should  be. 
Again,  the  section  drawing  Fig.  4 would  be  more  easily  understood  if  the  sections’s  position  was  marked  on 
the  relevant  plan  which  is  conveniently  positioned  on  the  opposite  page;  but  instead  the  reader  has  to  search 
for  Fig.  16,  which  cannot  be  found  using  the  List  ofLigures  since  this  omits  any  page  references,  and  which 
is  positioned  below  Fig.  13  on  p.26  with  its  underlying  caption  obscured  by  the  report’s  binding.  Editorial 
attention  to  similar  points  of  presentation  in  future  reports  would  make  the  series  much  easier  to  use. 

The  associated  finds  arc  of  relatively  little  interest  both  chronologically  and  instrinsically,  with  the  exception 
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of  a group  of  leather  fragments  which  includes  part  of  a fourteenth-century  engraved  box  lid.  Because  the 
deposits  behind  the  revetments  consisted  of  material  brought  in  from  unknown  and  perhaps  diverse  sources, 
the  reports  on  the  botanical  remains  and  animal  bones  from  them  are  of  little  archaeological  value,  as  is  also 
the  soils  report — the  results  they  contain  do  not  warrant  the  space  devoted  to  their  presentation.  The  insect 
remains  however,  are  both  an  aid  to  interpreting  the  site  and  of  entomological  interest  as  a shore-line 
assemblage. 

These  criticisms  and  the  too-numerous  mis-prints  apart,  the  core  of  the  report  provides  a valuable  first 
archaeological  glimpse  of  the  early  development  of  one  of  England’s  leading  medieval  ports,  and  the  author 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  both  his  excavation  and  its  prompt  reporting.  With  this  demonstration  of  the 
potential  of  waterfront  studies  in  Hull,  it  irfust  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  opportunity  to  undertake  further 
large-scale  work. 


York  Archaeological  Trust. 


R.  A.  Hall 


T.  Illingworth  (ed.),  Yeadon  and  R.  Price,  A History  of  Yeadon 

Two  books  on  the  local  history  of  Yeadon  written  at  approximately  the  same  time  look  like  duplication 
of  effort.  In  fact  this  is  not  so  for  they  supplement  one  another  quite  well. 

Mr.  Illingworth’s  Yeadon  makes  a useful  contribution  to  urban  and  industrial  history  within  the  township 
ofYeadon  and  in  the  County  of  Yorkshire  as  a whole.  For  the  most  part  the  work  is  an  example  oflocal  history 
at  its  best;  it  relates  to  national  and  occasionally  inter-national  events  of  the  time.  The  work  has  been  compiled 
by  several  local  people  whose  interests  began  in  local  history  class  held  in  Yeadon  in  the  recent  past.  Mr. 
Illingworth,  who  has  assembled  the  information,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing  the  work  of  his  fellow 
students  to  early  fruition. 

The  subjects  under  discussion  comprise  local  topography,  local  government,  textiles,  unions,  highways  and 
transport,  education,  religious  life,  leisure  activities  and,  rather  briefly,  farming.  In  pursuit  of  these  subjects 
much  new  material  has  been  utilised.  In  particular  mention  should  be  made  oflocal  government  minute  books, 
local  union  papers,  Factory  Questionnaires  and  Answers  and  school  log  books.  In  addition  senior  citizens  have 
been  interviewed  and  much  useful  information  elicited  from  them. 

Most  of  the  book  is  about  the  people  ofYeadon  during  the  late  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  when  industrialisation  was  advancing  fast.  It  describes  the  workman’s  life  at  that  time,  the  lon£ 
hours,  low  wages,  destitution  and  subjugation  of  workers  whose  labour  helped  to  create  the  wealth  of  an 
industrial  age.  It  describes  too  the  coming  of  council  housing  estates,  the  numbering  of  houses,  street  lighting, 
smoke  abatement  schemes,  permanent  water  supply,  speed  restrictions  (10  tn.p.h.),  tramways  and  many  other 
improvements  to  civic  and  domestic  life  during  the  period  reviewed.  Moreover,  there  is  a good  account  of 
Yeadon  people  at  play.  Their  participation  in  team  games,  amateur  dramatics,  money  raising  events,  brass 
band  contests  and  the  local  fair  is  well  related  and  shows  that  life  in  Yeadon  had  also  its  lighter  side.  As  an 
account  of  working  class  life  during  these  momentous  years,  reminiscent  at  times  of  Robert  Tressell’s  The 
Ragged  Trousered  Philanthropists,  the  book  is  good.  Its  failure  is  to  be  observed  whenever  it  strays  into  an  earlier 
period.  The  medieval  and  post  medieval  periods  lack  adequate  coverage  both  from  documentary  and 
cartographic  sources  and  from  fieldwork.  Moreover,  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  for  which  admittedly  there  is 
a paucity  of  evidence  is  insufficiently  researched  and  some  inaccuracies  have  crept  in.  More  surprisingly, 
probate  inventories,  that  unique  source  for  composing  a picture  of  Yorkshire  life  in  the  late  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries  are  hardly  used  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  book’s  usefulness  far  outweighs  any 
criticism  that  can  justifiably  be  levied  against  it.  In  general  the  book  is  well  written,  well  presented  with  several 
good  maps  and  clear  photographs  to  illustrate  the  text.  It  is  a pity  that  map  ilustrations  do  not  have  scales. 

Roy  Price’s  book,  A History  oj  Yeadon  will  certainly  give  pleasure  to  the  people  ofYeadon.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  show  the  ‘growth  of  a community  and  the  factors  that  led  to  the  increase  in  population  and 
prosperity.’  It  attempts  therefore  to  deal  with  several  facets  ofYeadon  life  ignored  by  the  other  book.  These 
include  early  hamlet-type  settlement,  widespread  monastic  holdings  and  the  land  holding  evolution  of  Tudor 
times.  Moreover,  there  are  facsimiles  of  documents,  nominative  listings  and  sets  of  old  photographs  which 
Yeadon  people  will  appreciate.  Unfortunately,  there  are  several  curious  errors  of  style.  Pagination  is  lacking, 
captions  are  missed  off  illustrations  well  executed  byj.  Musgrave  and  end  notes  are  hopelessly  inadequate 
for  future  usage.  Some  maps  are  difficult  to  appreciate  since  the  north  point  is  either  missing  or  randomly 
placed. 

Ilkley  May  F.  Pickles 


J.  R.  Magilton,  The  Church  of  St.  Helen-on-the-  Walls , Aldwark;  47  pp  + plates;  £5.50. 

J.  D.  Dawes  and  J.  R.  Magilton,  The  Cemetery  of  St  .-Helen-on-the- Walls , Aldwark;  120  pp  + plates;  £9.50. 
(Fascicules  10/1  and  12/1  of  The  Archaeology  of  York,  published  by  the  CB  A for  the  York  Archaeological  Trust, 
1980). 

These  two  volumes  continue  the  policy  of  the  York  Archaeological  Trust  of  making  the  results  of  work  in  the 
city  available  to  the  public  in  small  but  expensive  doses,  rather  than  the  long  delayed  and  equally  expensive 
volumes  of  synthesis  gradually  emerging  from  the  Winchester  epic. 

The  discovery  of  St.  Helen-on-the- Walls  was  not,  unlike  many  of  the  Trusts’  excavations,  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  historically-determined  decision;  it  was  found  during  routine  site  evaluation.  Indeed  the  church,  as 
known  from  written  sources,  was  believed  to  be  elsewhere  in  this  area  of  York,  and  it  was  only  the  discovery  of 
the  foundations  which  led  to  a re-appraisal  of  the  documentray  evidence,  which  showed  that  the  previously 
accepted  location  was  the  result  of  a misunderstanding. 

Tne  importance  of  the  excavation  is  twofold.  It  provides  us  with  details  of  a new  church  in  York,  recorded 
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with  all  the  skill  of  modern  excavation;  and  equally  significant  in  modern  archaeology,  one  of  the  still  rare 
examples  of  a substantial  Christian  cemetery  dug  not  only  with  a care  formerly  reserved  (and  even  then  only 
too  rarely)  for  pagan  graves;  but  analysed  with  all  the  resources  of  modern  metrication,  x-ray  and  computer. 

The  church  volume  10/1  is  not  surprisingly  the  more  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  A splendid  historical 
introduction  by  David  Palliser  is  followed  by  a concise  account  of  the  five  stages  of  the  church  (only  ten  pages), 
specialist  find  reports  on  crucibles  and  stone,  and  a final  discussion,  with  French  and  German  summaries,  a 
bibliography,  and  sixteen  excellent  plates.  Because  of  the  fascicule  system,  pottery  and  other  finds  are  still  to 
come  in  later  volumes,  as  are  details  of  the  underlying  Roman  levels.  The  non-inclusion  of  the  latter  makes  it 
difficult  to  assess  fully  the  relationship  between  the  underlying  Roman  building  and  the  later  Christian  features. 
At  the  time  of  the  dig,  there  was  some  excitement  when  a mosaic  with  a female  head  was  found  below  the  floor 
of  the  first  church.  This  was  popularly  linked  with  the  dedication  to  the  mother  of  Constantine  (p  6);  there  was 
also  a tradition  that  Constantius  was  buried  here  (p  2).  Nothing  of  this  has  survived  into  cold  print,  nor  even  a 
mention  (except  by  Palliser)  of  the  earlier  romantic  ideas.  Yet  we  may  note  that  there  is  a Roman  burial  on  the 
site;  that  the  mosaic  was  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  first  church  and  separated  from  its  mortar  floor  by  only 
20-30  mm  of  soil;  and  that  there  were  features  earlier  than  the  tenth  century,  one  ascribed  to  the  first  church, 
including  at  least  one  burial  cut  by  a pit  with  a coin  of  810-41,  oddly  ‘attributed  with  certainty’  to  the  first 
church.  When  the  Roman  levels  are  eventually  published,  a reconsideration  of  the  possibility  of  continuity  of 
religious  use  of  the  site  from  the  Roman  period  to  the  tenth  century  should  be  considered. 

The  first  church  is  dated  by  a sherd  of  Stamford  ware  (‘very  rare  indeed  in  York  before  the  tenth  century’  p. 
37)  in  its  mortar  floor,  and  one  of  Torksey  ware  in  the  south  wall  footings.  These  are  held  to  give  a terminus  post 
quern  of  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  (and  indeed  the  church  is  dated  to  ‘probably  late  10th  century’  in 
the  summary  p.  42);  Anglo-Scandinavian  parallels  are  also  adduced  for  the  mortar  floor.  Yet  in  the  discussion, 
the  church  is  discussed  as  if  it  were  Romanesque.  For  this  (in  any  sense)  there  is  no  evidence,  and  St.  Helen’s 
ought  at  least  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  churches  in  Yorkshire  and  York. 

The  church  fascicule  is  highly  readable  even  by  a non-specialist;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  cemetery 
volume  (12/1).  Apart  from  the  introductory  sections,  and  a ‘historical  assessment’  by  Dr.  Palliser,  the  report  is 
highly  technical.  Though  beyond  the  capacity  of  this  reviewer  to  criticise,*  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a landmark  in 
medieval  cemetery  archaeology,  the  largest  group  of  graves  so  far  examined  in  England  (1041  individuals). 

The  report  is  recommended  to  all  studying  the  methodology  of  cemetery  excavation.  It  begins  with  a clear 
statement  of  the  methods,  and  the  economical  systems  of  recording  used.  There  follows  a discussion  by  the 
excavator  of  density  and  distribution,  alignment,  burial  practice,  stratigraphy,  and  date;  this  section  ends  with 
a discussion  of  the  21  wills,  in  which  people  desired  to  be  buried  in  particular  places  within  the  church.  In  spite 
of  very  careful  excavation,  it  was  disappointing  that  the  locations  were  not  specific  enough  to  allow 
identifiction  of  any  individual  skeleton. 

Jean  Dawes’  report  on  the  bones  begins  on  p.  19;  60  pp.  of  technical  discussion  follow,  with  a further  25  pp. 
of  catalogue.  This  will  clearly  give  rise  to  much  discussion,  in  particular  on  the  validity  of  the  statistical 
methods  used  to  determine  mean  cranial  characteristics.  This  approach  is  clearly  of  the  greatest  historical 
importance  if  it  is  valid.  It  is  in  some  ways  a return  to  the  skull  measuring  of  the  last  century,  but  now  infinitely 
more  complex  with  the  aid  of  computer.  Here  is  the  potentiality  for  ethnic  identification,  social  mobility,  and 
environmental  changes.  The  St.  Helen’s  data  is  here  compared  with  many  other  Yorkshire  groups  of  Bronze 
Age  to  medieval  date.  The  relationships  are  expressed  in  a series  of  dendrograms  showing  grades  of  similarity. 
Assuming  these  to  be  valid,  their  possible  interpretations  may  give  rise  to  some  challenging  hypotheses, 
notably  the  change  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  medieval  times  within  the  city  itself.  Was  this  due  to  internal  factors, 
or  to  intrusive  alien  (e.g.  Norman)  population? 

This  report  is  really  new  archaeology,  and  deserving  of  close  study.  Technical  mastery  is  clearly  necessary  if 
one  is  to  be  able  to  assess  the  validity  of  historical  interpretations  such  as  Dr.  Palliser  offers  on  pp.  82-83;  but 
what  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  volume  demonstrates  the  need  not  only  to  excavate  medieval  cemeteries,  but 
also  to  do  so  with  the  greatest  care;  and  also  the  futility  of  embarking  on  such  excavation  without  the  resources 
of  full  metric  and  other  analysis,  to  make  data  available  that  is  comparable  with  this  set  from  St.  Helen’s. 

Philip  Rahtz 

University  of  York 

★for  a recent  technical  comment,  see  review  by  Keith  Manchester  in  Rescue  News  24;  this  is  on  the  whole  favourable,  except  on  the  palaepathology, 
which  he  regards  as  misleading . 


Jean  and  Russell  Mortimer  (Ed.),  Leeds  Friends’  Minute  Book,  1692  to  1712,  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,  Record  Scries  vol.  CXXXIX  for  1977-8  (1980),  pp.  li  + 269,  £14.90. 

The  publication  of  original  nonconformist  records  is  no  new  phenomenon,  but  a growing  awareness  of  the 
value  of  these  documents  to  social  historians  has  encouraged  a welcome  increase  in  this  activity  over  recent 
years.  Although  Baptist  records,  such  as  those  of  the  Broadmead  Church  in  Bristol,  were  amongst  th,e  first;  thus 
to  be  made  available  the  records  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  latterly  come  to  the  fore  with  the 
Buckinghamshire,  Lincolnshire  and  Bristol  Record  Societies  all  devoting  volumes  to  early  Quaker  records.  To 
those  cited  in  the  preface  to  the  present  work  must  now  be  added  the  minutes  of  the  Somerset  Quarterly 
Meweting  (1668-99)  published  in  1979  by  the  Somerset  Record  Society.  Works  based  on  a close  study  of  such 
minutes  are  also  becoming  more  numerous,  one  of  particular  relevance  being  W.  Pearson  Thistlethwaite’s 
Yorkshire  Quarterley  Meeting,  1665-1966  ( 1979). 

The  format  of  the  volume  now  before  us  closely  follows  that  of  the  two  books  of  Bristol  Men’s  Meeting 
minutes,  also  edited  by  Russell  Mortimer,  in  having  an  extensive  introduction  and  detailed  biographical  notes 
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in  addition  to  the  main  text.  In  the  introduction  the  editors  gather  together  the  salient  features  relating  to  the 
wide  variety  of  business  transacted  by  the  Preparative  Meeting,  the  meeting  most  closely  associated  with  the 
daily  lives  and  behaviour  of  individual  members.  Here  matters  of  Church  discipline  are  seen  to  be  a continuing 
concern,  whether  over  the  problem  of  ‘Divers  friends  giving  way  to  Sleepe’  during  meetings,  or  for  more 
serious  offences.  The  maintenance  of  decorum  amongt  the  younger  members  is  shown  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
doorkeeper  who  is  enjoined  ‘to  keep  out  Rude  boys  & to  keep  in  boys  & girls’  whose  excessive  peregrinations 
during  meeting  were  a source  of  much  annoyance  to  their  elders.  Of  especial  archaeological  interest  are  the 
references  to  the  property  of  the  meeting,  the  burial-ground  in  Meadow  Lane  and  the  new  meeting-house 
nearby  in  Water  Lane  which  was  opened  before  completion  in  1699,  the  registration  certificate  for  which  was 
copied  into  the  minutes.  This  building,  together  with  the  stable  and  school-room  above  completed  in  1 71 1 , are 
illutrated  on  Cossins’  plan  of  Leeds  ( c . 1725)  which  is  referred  to  in  the  introduction  and  reproduced  on  the  dust 
jacket:  its  inclusion  for  more  permanent  reference  within  the  body  of  the  book  would,  however,  have  been 
welcome,  particularly  as  it  does  not  appear  either  in  Wilfred  Allott’s  account  of  the  meeting  (Thoresby  Soc. 
Miscellany,  IV  pt.  1,  1966);  the  other  principal  source  of  published  information  on  the  Leeds  Quakers.  Another 
possible  improvement  might  have  been  the  reproduction  of  a facsimile  sample  of  the  text;  this  would  have 
served  the  double  purpose  of  giving  the  reader  a more  accurate  picture  of  the  style  and  layout  of  the  manuscript 
as  well  as  providing  some  indication  of  the  minor  adaptations  found  necessary  in  reducing  it  to  print.  The 
transcription  appears  to  have  been  generally  conservative  although  the  adoption  of  even  minor  changes  in 
capitalisation,  the  extension  of  abbreviations  and  insertion  ot  'minimal  punctuation’  may  not  commend  itself 
to  purists  for  whom  the  whole  text  ‘warts  and  all’  will,  while  risking  the  charge  of  obscurantism,  be  the  only 
watchword.  But  these  points  are  of  little  account  in  comparison  with  the  advantage  of  having  such  a fascinating 
and  richly  rewarding  document  readily  available,  and  in  a style  of  printing  and  binding  for  which  the  Leeds 
University  Printing  Service  deserve  to  be  congratulated  in  an  age  when  quality  is  at  a discount.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Society  will  be  encouraged  by  the  welcome  which  this  volume  undoubtedly  deserves  to  undertake  the 
publication  of  further  nonconformist  records  access  to  which  is  sometimes  difficult  and  which  have  therefore 
not  received  the  attention  which  they  clearly  merit. 

R.  C.  H.  M.  (England),  London  Christopher  Stell 


P.  Roebuck,  Yorkshire  Baronets  1640-1760:  Families,  Estates  and  Fortunes,  Oxford  University  Press  for  the 
University  ofHull,  Oxford  1 980,  pp.  xvii  + 41 4,  pis  8 + 5 maps,  £1 8.50. 

The  enduring  political  role  of  the  landed  gentry  has  long  been  recognised  by  historians,  some  of  whom 
have,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  turned  their  attention  to  other  aspects  of  this  crucially  significant  class.  These 
historians  have  thus  traced  the  social  or  family  links  of  landowners,  their  educational  background,  religious 
affiliations  and  mental  horizons.  They  have  analysed  their  work  in  local  government  and  public  affairs.  Above 
all  they  have  scrutinized  the  landowners’  management  of  their  estates,  their  financial  dealings,  and  their 
importance  for  the  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  country.  No  one  now  has  any 
excuse  for  supposing  that  economic  advance  was  always  brought  about  by  an  urban  middle  class;  the  activities 
of  country  landowjers  who  exploited  their  estates  and  wealth  to  the  full  were  clearly  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Amidst  this  historical  research  Yorkshire  lias  been  especialy  fortunate,  in  that  one  of  the  most  thorough 
of  the  provincial  studies  is  Dr.  J.  T.  Cliffe’s  The  Yorkshire  Gentry  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Civil  War.  Now 
comes  Dr.  Roebuck’s  most  interesting  but  more  specialised  monograph. 

Dr.  Roebuck’s  purpose  is  to  examine  families,  estates  and  fortunes.  He  provides  two  wide-ranging  chapters 
on  English  landownership  during  his  chosen  period  and  on  the  baronetcy  of  the  county  in  general.  The  core 
of  his  study,  however,  comprises  chapters  on  four  contrasting  families.  The  Hothams,  whose  property  lay 
mainly  between  Beverley  and  Driffield,  were  much  concerned  with  office  and  public  affairs,  but  their 
prosperity  benefited  from  fortunate  marriages.  The  Beaumonts  of  Whitley,  who  like  the  Hothams  had 
suffered  by  their  choice  of  the  defeated  side  in  the  Civil  War,  had  estates  between  Huddersfield  and  Wakefield 
and  confined  themselves  largely  to  country  life.  Although  they  wasted  money  in  a family  lawsuit,  the 
succession  to  the  headship  of  the  family  of  several  minors  allowed  their  fortunes  to  recover  by  means  of 
unambitious  management. 

The  Constables  of  Everingham  (some  of  whose  estate  correspondence  Dr.  Roebuck  has  edited  for  the 
Y.A.S.  Record  Scries,  vol.  CXXXVI)  had  property  to  the  west  of  Beverley.  There  they  lived  for  the  most 
part  quietly  but  not  always  affluently;  their  fortunes  were  adversely  affected  by  their  Catholic  recusancy,  with 
its  fianancial  penalties,  as  well  as  by  prolonged  absentee  landlorship  when  Sir  Marmaduke  spent  sixteen  years 
wandering  on  the  Continent.  In  contrast,  a comparatively  ‘new’  family,  the  Brights  of  Carbrook,  had  risen 
rapidly  from  the  yeomanry  to  a baronetcy,  their  advancement  being  powerfully  aided  by  fortunate  marriages 
and  Colonel  John  Bright’s  prominence  as  a moderate  Parliamentarian.  The  Brights  came  to  enjoy  valuable 
properties  between  Sheffield  and  Wakefield.  Theirs  is  not  a story  of  unrelieved  success,  however,  for  their 
estate  suffered  the  encumberance  of  a hefty  jointure  for  a long-lived  widow,  and  eventually  the  family  failed 
in  the  male  line. 

Rich  in  local,  personal  and  financial  detail,  Dr.  Roebuck’s  study,  which  is  not  always  easily  readable  or  free 
of  jargon,  is  a book  of  considerable  interest  for  English  as  well  as  for  provincial  history.  The  author  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing  the  frequency  of  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  his  selected  families,  the  importance  of  good 
marriages  and  shrewd  management,  the  varying  effect  of  Civil  War  penalties  or  of  office-holding,  the  impact 
of  sheer  luck,  good  and  bad.  More  generally,  the  evidence  he  discusses  admirably  displays  the  financial 
complexity  of  landownership,  the  importance  of  mineral  exploitation  and  industrial  profit,  and  the  potential 
for  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  middling  gentry.  Dr.  Roebuck  contributes  effectively  to  the  debate  on  English 
landownership  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  support  of  the  newer  view  that  the  big, 
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aristocratic  landowner  was  not  always  in  the  ascendant  and  was  now  swallowing  up  the  estates  of  the 
squirearchy.  Moreover,  like  many  good  hooks  Dr.  Roebuck’s  study  prompts  one  to  ask  the  author  for  more, 
namely  an  investigation  ol  other  major  Yorkshire  landowners  in  this  period  and — even  more  important — 
during  the  subsequent  century  when  much  of  the  country  was  industrialised. 


University  oj  Leeds 


G.  F.  F.  Forster 


P.  SUMMERS  (ed).  Hatchments  in  Britain.  3 The  Northern  Counties.  Phillimore,  1980.  pp.  186,  5 pi.,  2 pp.  of 
figs.  £7.95. 

The  series,  three  volumes  of  which  have  now  appeared,  will  ultimately  be  a complete  record  of  heraldic 
achievements  which  were  hung  outside  the  houses  when  the  owner  died,  during  the  period  of  mourning,  and 
then  taken  to  the  parish  church.  They  necessarily  represent  only  the  upper  stratas  of  society  from  the  late 
seventeenth  century  onwards,  but  is  is  important  not  to  ignore  such  people  who  were  important  elements  of 
the  society  of  their  time. 

This  volume  covers  the  northern  counties  and  is  the  work  of  local  scholars,  R.  S.  Boumphrey,  Alan  and 
Muriel  Gardener  and  D.  M.  Hallow  and  particularly  ofour  long-standing  council  member  Thomas  H.  Brown, 
whose  informative  and  racy  introduction  to  the  hatchments  of  County  Durham  is  noteworthy  in  its  own  right. 
The  book  is  of  a nice  size  and  format,  with  good  paper  and  strong,  serviceable  covers.  The  blazons  are  generally 
correct  and  all  details  are  carefully  noted,  including  the  background  to  the  arms  where  black  denotes  the 
deceased  and  white  the  surviving  partner.  The  book  will  be  most  useful  for  students  of  pedigrees,  family 
vicissitudes  and  land  tenure. 

There  has  obviously  been  great  pleasure  in  identifying  arms,  which  are  often  closely  dated  by  the  wife’s 
impalement.  It  provides  a lot  of  extra  knowledge  because  it  includes  families  not  recorded  in  the  regular 
sources,  or  those  who  have  moved  to  or  from  other  areas,  and  it  is  often  the  only  reminder  of  vanished  families. 
There  is  an  interest  even  in  those  who  have  adopted  arms  not  necessarily  their  own,  which  illustrate  the 
vicissitudes  of  families  and  their  pretensions,  which  are  always  amusing.  The  book  is  useful  for  cross- 
referencing,  for  involved  families  such  as  Vane-Tempest  and  Delaval. 

The  book  is  an  important  historical  record  of  existing  material,  of  hatchments  which  have  vanished  and  of 
tragedies  such  as  the  six  hatchments  at  Hale  in  Lancashire  which  were  restored  and  then  destroyed  by  fire 
(shades  of  Coleshill).  A detailed  record  like  this  is  the  only  answer  to  the  threats  of  extinction  and  natural 
calamities.  Hatchments  should  receive  protection  as  church  fittings,  as  for  instance  in  a church  which  is 
declared  redundant  such  as  Alnwick  St.  Paul,  while  at  Durham  cathedral  they  illustrate  church  hierarchies.  . . 
indeed  here  the  hatchments  aid  the  researcher  by  adding  initials  and  dates.  They  are  often  valuable  as  works  of 
art,  whether  on  canvas  or  wood,  and  the  frames  can  be  noteworthy;  one  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
painters  such  as  Ralph  Waters  and  his  son  in  Northumberland  and  J.  Westgarth  in  Richmond  museum,  and 
what  did  Benedict  Horsley  of  York,  painter  - Stainer,  produce,  whose  interesting  collections  are  in  York 
Misnter  Library.  Many  merit  the  treatment  given  to  a hatchment  found  in  the  Palace  at  Bishopthorpe  and 
restored  on  the  advice  of  Richard  Green,  Keeper  of  York  Art  Gallery,  for  the  Archbishop 

The  marshalling  of  arms  on  hatchments  can  be  involved,  whether  it  allows  for  two  husbands  as  at  Seaton 
Delaval,  or  for  three  wives  as  at  Cornhill,  both  in  Northumberland,  or  for  the  rare  use  of  impalement  of  Office 
as  at  Witherslack  in  Westmorland. 

One  has  long  felt  that  certain  charges  or  tinctures  are  popular  within  an  area,  and  this  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  amount  of  black  and  white  of  Lancashire  heraldry. 

There  are  very  few  criticisms  of  this  book.  The  next  volume  should  have  a different  painting  on  the  cover, 
for  the  excellent  one  which  has  been  used  three  times  is  not  relevant  to  the  areas  covered,  although  delightful  in 
its  own  right.  Perhaps  the  decision  to  omit  hatchment-like  memorials  was  unfortunate,  for  two  interesting 
Herbert  records  in  St.  Crux,  York  are  omitted  although  they  are  historically  much  more  important  than  the 
one  included.  However  a volume  of  pseudo-hatchments  is  promised!  ‘Edmund’Molyneux  at  Childwall, 
Lancashire  (no. , p.  66)  is  called  ‘Edward’  in  the  index;  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  Slingsby  Baronets  could 
be  identified  (pp.  133,  138);  and  perhaps  ‘Irvine’  at  Temple  Newsome  (p.  150)  should  be  ‘Irwin’. 

So  few  criticisms  mean  that  I have  enjoyed  examining  the  book,  thoroughly  recommend  it  and  hope  that  the 
series  continues  successfully. 

York  E.  A.  Gee 


Christopher  Wilson,  The  Shrines  of  St.  William  of  York,  Yorkshire  Museum  1977,  pp.  28,  pis  14,  figs  3,  no 
price  stated. 

The  cult  of  saints’  relics  pervaded  medieval  life.  The  powers  of  saints  were  invoked  in  support  of  political 
causes;  many  provided  inspiration  for  architects  and  patrons,  and  the  most  important  could  exert  a«  mighty 
influence  upon  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  as  well  as  upon  patterns  of  travel  and  tourism. 

Despite  the  political  and  commercial  eminence  of  medieval  York,  its  status  as  a cult  centre  was  low.  The 
north  did  not  lack  saints  of  national  reputation  - the  region  had  indeed  been  the  scene  of  the  ministries  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  - but  their  remains  rested  elsewhere.  York’s  deficiency  in  this  respect  may  be  at  least  partly 
connected  with  the  fact  that  a number  of  its  later  Anglo-Saxon  archbishops  elected  to  be  buried  elsewhere: 
Oscytel  at  Bedford,  Oswald  and  Eadulfat  Worcester,  Wulfstan  at  Ely,  Aelfric  and  Cynesige  at  Peterborough. 
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After  the  Conquest,  the  absence  of  a saint  appropriate  to  York’s  civic  and  ecclesiastical  status  was  certainly  the 
cause  of  some  anxiety. 

The  need  for  a ‘York  saint’  was  eventually  met  in  the  person  of  William  Fitzherbert.  In  common  with  quite  a 
few  other  cult  figures  of  the  period,  official  and  unofficial,  William’s  earthly  career  was  not  characterized  by 
much  saintly  promise.  After  an  undistinguished  youth  his  original  appointment  as  Archbishop  of  York  was 
vetoed  by  the  Pope  in  1 1 48,  and  his  pontificate  following  reinstatement  and  a return  to  Y ork  in  1 1 54  lasted  for 
only  three  weeks  before  he  died.  Miracles  at  his  tomb  and  a growing  local  reputation  eventually  led  to  his 
canonization  in  1227:  about  the  same  time  as  work  began  on  the  grand  redevelopment  of  the  Minster’s  transept. 

As  far  as  we  know  the  cult  of  St.  William  never  kindled  much  popular  enthusiasm,  but  it  did  find  outward 
expression  in  two  impressive  shrines  which  were  erected  in  the  Minster:  one  over  William’s  original  burial 
place  in  the  nave,  and  the  other,  the  principal  shrine,  which  occupied  a bay  of  the  eastern  arm,  east  of  the 
medieval  high  altar.  In  1977  the  Yorkshire  Museum  marked  the  750th  anniversary  of  the  canonization  of  St. 
William  by  publishing  an  account  of  these  two  structures. 

Dr.  Christopher  Wilson’s  handsome  little  monograph  couples  a critical  assessment  of  the  written  records 
which  bear  on  the  story  of  the  shrines  with  the  study  of  such  fragments  of  the  structures  as  actually  survive. 
Intriguing  detective  work  has  gone  into  the  the  identifiction  and  analysis  of  these  pieces.  Dr.  Wilson  writes 
well.  His  text  is  organized  into  a series  of  short  sections,  dealing  first  with  the  origins  and  early  development  of 
relic  cults  and  introducing  the  main  types  of  shrine.  Attention  then  shifts  to  York,  a biographical  sketch  of  St. 
William,  an  account  of  the  destruction  and  rediscovery  of  the  shrines,  and,  finally,  a more  extended  description 
and  discussion  of  the  shrines  and  their  embellishments. 

This  progression  from  the  general  to  the  particular  will  help  to  set  the  scene  for  readers  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject,  but  by  no  means  diminishes  the  usefulness  of  the  booklet  to  the  scholar,  who  is  in  any  case  well 
provided  for  in  six  pages  of  note  and  references.  The  text  is  attractively  and  purposefully  illustrated  with 
drawings  and  photographs,  most  of  the  latter  taken  by  the  author  and  displaying  a clarity  which  matches  his 
proseds.  A handful  of  trifling  slips  of  production  - such  as  the  substitution  of  a for  d in  the  caption  of  Figure  2,  or 
the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  legs  claimed  for  St.  Cuthbert’s  shrine  in  the  text  (nine)  and  the  number 
visible  in  Figure  2b  (eight)  - does  nothing  to  mar  or  undermine  confidence  in  the  publication. 

This  wholly  admirable  booklet  deserves  to  find  a wide  audience:  in  York,  Yorkshire,  and  beyond.  Although 
no  price  is  printed  on  the  cover,  the  selling  price  in  1980  (70p)  is  a further  attraction. 

University  of  Leeds  R.  K.  Morris 


SHORTER  NOTICES 


G.  GENTLES  and  W.  J.  SHEILS,  Confiscation  and  Restoration:  the  Archbishopric  estates  and  the  Civil  War, 
(University  of  York:  Borthwick  Papers  no.  59,  1981),  pp.  54+1  pi.  £1  + 20p  postage. 

After  the  Parliamentary  victory  the  estates  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  valued  at  some  £65,000  and  mostly  in 
Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  were  sold,  not  as  part  of  a plan  for  the  redistribution  of  land  but  to  meet 
pressing  commitments  for  public  expenditure.  The  status  of  the  purchasers  and  tenants  are  here  considered  in 
detail.  Negotiations  after  1660  between  the  restored  archbishop  and  the  purchasers  resulting  in  the  slow 
recovery  of  income  from  rents  are  described.  Surprisingly  the  sale  had  little  effect,  for  most  of  the  tenants  were 
the  same  before  and  after  the  war.  Investors  had  bought  properties  cheaply,  had  received  a good  return  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  then  cheerfully  compromised  with  the  diocesan  authorities.  The  effects  of  the  Civil  War  on 
the  archbishop’s  estates  were  less  dramatic  than  those  of  royal  action  a century  before. 


J.  A.  SHARPE,  Defamation  and  Sexual  Slander  in  Early  Modern  England:  the  church  courts  at  York  (University .of 
York,  Borthwick  Papers  no.  58,  1980),  pp.  36.  £1. 

During  the  period  from  1590  to  1730  the  church  courts  at  York  found  their  main  business  provided  by  cases 
of  defamation,  only  approached  in  volume  by  cases  about  tithes.  Some  100  men  and  women  every  year  charged 
their  neighbours  with  besmirching  their  good  name  by  calling  them  whores  or  whoremongers,  poxy, 
adulterous  or  witches.  The  process  of  vindicating  their  honour  would  take  two  to  four  years  and  cost  them 
some  £8.  These  predominantly  rural  and  middle-class  plaintiffs  were  as  concerned  as  their  betters  that 
wounding  words  and  ribald  gossip  would  demean  them  in  the  opinion  of  their  equals  and  damage  their 
reputation  among  their  inferiors.  A customer  might  argue  about  a bill  for  broiled  herring  in  an  alehouse,  call 
the  hostess  ‘an  arrant  whore’  and  be  sued  by  her.  Gossip  among  fellow  farm  labourers  about  another  woman’s 
amatory  exploits  would  bring  another  man  to  the  York  consistory  court.  Criminal  cases  show  that  murder 
might  result  when  someone  was  provoked  by  such  satire.  The  author  uses  this  varied  evidence  to  try  to 
understand  the  mental  world  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  England.  In  pursuing  this  serious  purpose  he  breaks  new 
ground  for  the  Borthwick  Papers,  retailing  explicit  sexual  anecdotes,  not  hitherto  found  in  their  scholarly 
pages. 
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B.  and  M.  GlTTOS,  ‘A  classification  of  early  Yorkshire  effigies’,  Bulletin  of  the  International  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Church  Monuments  1980,  53-57. 

The  authors  attempt  to  classify  the  pre-1350  effigies,  generally  of  knights  and  their  ladies.  Five  groups  are 
distinguished, including  43  examples  in  Yorkshire,  plus  two  in  North  Lincolnshire,  one  in  Leicestershire,  one 
in  County  Durham  and  a fragment  in  Lancaster  Museum.  Characteristics  of  each  group  are  discussed  and  their 
distribution  plotted. 


J.  Morrison. Long  Ships  and  Round  Ships,  H.M.S.O.  for  the  National  Maritine  Museum  1980;  60pp.  inch 
pi. 42  Tendpaper  maps.  £2.95. 


This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  short  books  on  the  development  of  the  ship,  intended  for  the  non-specialist 
or  layman.  It  covers  the  Mediterranean  area  from  the  earliest  times  to  A.D.  500.  The  difficult  and  confusing 
evidence  from  representations  on  decorated  pots  and  in  sculpture  is  displayed  in  numerous  illustrations. 
Nearly  half  the  work  discusses  the  puzzling  arrangements  of  oars  in  the  warships  of  Athens  and  of  the 
Hellenistic  rulers.  The  ‘round’  ships  or  merchant  vessels,  their  construction  and  their  cargoes  receive  eight 
pages.  The  subject  of  ship  propulsion  can  be  very  technical  and  the  writer  has  not  entirely  succeeded  in 
simplifying  it  enough  for  the  non-Classicist.  A bibliography  would  be  useful  for  those  who  cannot 
immediately  identify  Casson  and  Jacoby  or  distinguish  between  Damastes  of  Sigeum,  Hipponax  and 
Theophrastus.  By  current  standards  the  hard  cover,  clear  plates,  pleasant  presentation  and  scholarly  text, 
summarising  what  has  often  been  very  controversial  material,  are  offered  at  a cheap  price. 


D.  M.  Smith,  A Supplementary  Guide  to  the  Archive  Collections  in  the  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research, 
Borthwick  Texts  and  Calendars  7,  York  1980;  76pp.  £2.50  + 40p  postage  from  the  Borthwick  Institute,  St. 
Anthony’s  Hall,  York  YOl  2PW. 

This  guide  gives  details  ofall  accessions  since  1972,  including  archbishop’s  records,  registers  of  184  parishes, 
mostly  in  the  East  Riding  and  York,  microfilms  of  other  archives  and  individual  deposits,  such  as  103 
notebooks  of  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson.  The  archives  of  the  York  Retreat,  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company,  Grey  Coat  School,  the  Orchestral  Employers’  Association  and  several  other  collections  are  listed. 


J.  WHITEHOUSE,  Mark  Kirby  and  Cottingham  Free  School,  Cottingham  Local  History  Society,  1980,  pp.  27, 
figs.  6.  £1  + 12p.  postage. 

In  about  1666  John  Wardle  founded  a free  school  at  Cottingham.  This  was  endowed  by  the  will  of  Mark 
Kirby  (1638-1718),  a wealthy  Hull  merchant  born  in  the  village,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  Sykes  family  of 
Sledmere.  This  booklet  is  largely  concerned  with  disputes  between  the  schoolmaster,  the  vicar  and  others, 
settled  in  Chancery  in  1835.  The  Trustees  of  the  charity  still  hold  some  of  the  land  left  by  Kirby  and  make  grants 
for  educational  purposes.  The  school  closed  in  1878  and  the  National  School,  for  which  the  vicar  had  wanted  its 
endowments,  was  left  unchallenged.  Its  schoolroom,  on  the  edge  of  the  churchyard,  was  rebuilt  in  1860  and 
sold  in  1971  to  the  Parochial  Church  Council.  A variety  of  sources  has  been  drawn  upon  to  recount  the 
squabbles  over  this  petty  school  with  its  10-20  pupils  and  tiny  income.  The  booklet  is  the  fifth  in  the 
Cottingham  Local  History  Series  and,  like  others,  is  written  by  the  Society’s  president. 


Borthwick  Institute  Bulletin,  II,  2,  York  1980,  pp.70,  70p  + 20p  postage.  Obtainable  from  Borthwick  Institute, 
St.  Anthony’s  Hall,  York  YOl  2PW. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  accessions  and  work  during  the  year,  this  bulletin  contains  a list  of  Court  Books 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for  the  province  of  York  and  of  the  papers  in  168  cases  brought  before  its 
court  between  1561  and  1641.  There  are  also  details  of  the  visitation  made  in  1843  by  the  rural  dean,  Charles 
Yate,  of  15  parishes  between  Pocklington  and  Wressle,  with  answers  to  37  questions  and  his  comments  on 
the  architecture  and  fittings  of  the  churches. 


Richmond  and  District  Civic  Society,  Annual  Report,  3,  1980;  48pp.,  ill.,  75p. 

At  the  core  of  this  attractive  publication  are  notes  on  Richmond  history  by  Mr.  Wenham,  discussing  the 
Quaker  Burial  Ground,  seventeenth-century  tokens,  the  repertoire  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1818  and  two 
forgotten  recreation  grounds.  Jane  Hatcher  describes  a demolished  cruck  house  at  Ravensworth  and  neat 
diagrams  illustrate  comments  on  ‘good’  and  ‘bad’  changes  in  the  town.  There  is  also  an  interesting  memoir 
of  life  as  a child  in  wartime  Richmond  (1939-45)  and  a note  on  the  Scots  Dyke. 
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AN  INDEX  TO  THE 

YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
VOLUMES  1-52  (1870-1980),  AND  TO  CERTAIN 
OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

SOCIETY 


This  index  was  compiled  by  J.  Smurthwaite  of  the  Brotherton  Library  and  has  been 
expanded  to  include  publications  subsequent  to  1977.  It  indexes  only  the  principal  topic 
of  each  article  in  the  Journal  and  of  each  volume  in  the  various  series.  It  does  not  cover 
entries  in  the  ‘Yorkshire  Archaeological  Register’,  nor  does  it  list  authors  and  titles  of 
articles  or  books  reviewed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Journal’s  title  from  1870  to  1892  was  ‘ The  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  and  Topographical  Journal’  and  that  until  1973  it  was  issued  in  parts, 
numbered  1-160.  Thus  Vol.  1 (1870)  contains  Parts  1-4,  Vol.  10  (1887-8)  parts  37-40, 
20  (1908-9),  pts.  77-80,  30  (1930-33),  pts.  117-130,  40  (1959-62)  pts.  157-160.  Vols.  41- 
53  are  undivided.  Indices  to  individual  volumes  were  incorporated  in  them  to  Vol.  42. 
Analytical  indices  to  Vols.  1-17,  1-30,  and  31-40,  compiled  respectively  by  F.  W. 
Lawton,  H.  Laurance  and  Amy  G.  Foster,  were  published  in  1904,  1939  and  1963. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

RS  Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  Vols.  1-139(1885-1980). 

RSES  Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  Extra  Series,  Vols.  1-12  (1935- 
1965). 

ES  Extra  Series,  Vols.  1-7  (1888-1926). 

PR  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society  (from  1961  Y.A.S. 
Parish  Register  Section)  publications,  Vols.  1-143 
(1899-1980). 

WCR  Wakefield  Court  Rolls  Series,  Vols.  1-2  (1977-80). 

Br.  A.  Bronze  Age 

R Roman  (Romano-British). 


Abbotside,  wills,  1552-1688,  RS  130 
Acaster  Malbis,  Fairfax  family  at,  19: 19-30 
Acomb,  Bachelor  Hill,  supposed  R.  burials,  31: 198-9 
manorial  court  rolls,  RS  131, 139 
parish  register  PR  129 
R.  beads,  29: 108-9 
Addingham,  parish  register,  PR  66 
Addy  family,  history,  27: 164-196 
Adel,  R.  settlement, 

22:  286-293,  27:  320-321,  31:  385,  32:  229,  459,  33:  215,  34: 
231 

Adlingfleet,  will  of  Robert  Gouk,  34: 359 
Adwick-le-Street,  R.  burials,  42: 252-3 
Aelfric,  1 lth-cent.  list  of  sureties,  42: 328-332 
Aerial  photography, 

East  Riding,  1971,  45: 208-210, 46: 151-3 
1973, 46:153-7 

1974,47:11-14, 1977,  50:21-24 
central  and  south  Yorks.,  1976,  49: 19-34 
west  and  south  Yorks.,  1975,48: 13-16 
West  Riding,  1971,45:210-213 
Agbrigg  wapentake, 

Dodsworth’s  notes,  6: 425-450, 7: 1 19-141 , 259-283,  401-408, 
8: 1-29, 481-522 

sources  for  topography,  1: 13-23 


AGRICULTURE 

agric.  ofE.  Riding  before  enclosures,  40: 119-128 
ofN.E.  Yorks.,  1292-1342,  44: 134-145 
ofYorks.  in  16th cent.,  36: 435-454 
arable  farming  on  Wolds,  1 3th-l  4th  cent. , 42: 136-142 
crop  returns,  S.  Yorks.,  1801,42:455-464 
W.  Riding,  1854,  51:117-129 
drainage  of  Holderness  in  M . Ages,  34:  282-295 
enclosures: 

W.  Riding  commissioners,  1729-1850,40:401-419 
Healaugh,  1636,  40:382-391 
Hutton  Rudby,  1 652, 15: 505-506 
glebe  terriers,  37: 325-368 
‘land’  and  ‘oxgang’  in  E.  Riding,  38:  529-535 
manorial  by-laws  in  E.  Riding,  35: 35-60 
pastoral  farming,  Pickering,  14th-l 5th  cent.,  49:77-86 
prehistoric  field  systems,  Grassington,  33: 166-174 
strip  cultivation,  CarmireKnowl,  37: 201-212 
survey  of  crown  lands,  N.  Riding,  1 650s.  31 : 224-289 
Underdraining  by  Earl  of  Scarborough,  19th  cent.,  44:  195- 
206 

wheat  pricesin  Hull,  16th-17th  cent.,  52: 175 
Aislabie,  John,  1670-1742,  political  career,  37: 262-324 
Aislaby,  nr  Whitby,  Br.  A.  carved  stone,  35: 65-67 
Br.  A.  urn,  32:243-244 
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R.  road:  Wade’s  Causeway,  34: 95 
R.  road,  Wheeldale  Road,  32: 466 

Aldborough, 

church:  description,  9: 163-196, 303-320 
court  rolls,  1338-9, 1563,  RS74: 33-43 
17th cent.,  35: 201-216 
18th  cent.,  35:321-325 
parish  register,  PR  110 

parliamentary  elections,  27: 325-362,  34: 25-34 
R.  coin,  35: 425-426 

R.  defences,  32:  229-231,  459-460,  34:  90-91,  232-233,  40:  1- 
77, 43:39-78,187-188 
R.  engraved  signet,  45: 180 
R.  Town,  12: 413-428 
Aldeburgh  tamily,  arms,  6: 420-424 
Aldwark  Moor,  Neolithic  axe,  20: 256 
Alkelda,  St.,  existence  of,  12: 83-86 
Allerston,  Br.  A.  spearhead,  34: 4-8 
Allerton  Mauleverer,  church,  50: 177-188 
parish  register,  PR  31 

Allertonshire,  Bishop  of  Durham’s  jurisdiction,  47: 103-108 
Almondbury, 
inM.  Ages,  2: 1-34 

Bridge  Royd:  deed,  13th  cent.,  9: 393-394 
Castle  Hill:  I.  A.  hillfort,  15: 118-1 19, 16: 241-247,  35:83 
Fletcher  House,  41: 297-306 
parish  registers,  PR  139, 140 
Alwoodley,  R.  coin,  34: 91-92 

R.  road,  32: 461,  34: 91 
Ampleforth  Moor,  barrows,  42: 283-314 
R.  pottery,  33:  224 

Anderson,  Tempest,  1846-1913,  obituary,  23:  124-125 

ANGLO-SAXON 

brooches,  Cattenck,  43: 187-8 
burials,  Catterick,  38: 241-245 

Garton-on-the-Wolds,  41: 355-360 
Howe  Hill,  1: 175-181 
Londesbrough,  41: 262-286 
Occaney,  37: 440-441 
Saltburn,  22: 131-136 
York,  39: 427-435 
carved  stones,  Bedale,  20: 259-260 

Dewsbury,  1: 221-225 
Kirklevington,  7: 458-459 
Roth  well,  7: 464-466 
Yarm,  7: 112-118 
cathedral,  York,  39: 436-444 
calendar,  42: 193-197,  52: 172 
coins,  Kirkbymoorside  and  Westerdale,  41 : 566-567 
comb,  Whitby,  29: 350 
cross,  Kippax,  8: 377-380 

North  Frodingham,  20: 258-259 
crypt,  Ripon,  49: 59-63 
grave  slab,  Wensley,  6: 45-46 
Yarm,  6: 47-52 
loom-weight,  York,  34: 1 13 
pin-head,  Pontefract,  42: 405-406 
potsherd,  York,  39: 426 
Sculpture,  E.  Riding,  21: 254-302 
N.  Riding,  19:266-413 
W.  Riding,  23: 128-229 
York,  20: 149-213 
N.  England,  48: 83-94 
settlement,  Whitby,  40: 604-618 

Wykeham,  41 : 403-444 
spearheads,  Ferrybridge,  33: 196-198 
urn,  Sancton,  52: 169-171 
miscellaneous  finds,  Wensley  dale,  41: 340-344 
see  also  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Anima,  explanation  of  term,  25:331-333 


Anlaby,  chartulary,  31: 337-347 

Moat  Hill:  med.  moat,  39: 67-85 
Appleton,  Henry,  d.  1657,  naval  career,  36: 357-365 
Appletreewick,  Craven  family,  13: 438-480, 14: 244-245 
Aram,  Eugene,  1704-1759,  appears  as  witness,  26: 185 
Apron  Full  of  Stones,  Thorrton  in  Lonsdale,  excavation,  50: 25-30 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Annual  register  of  finds  etc.,  (Yorks.  Arch.  Register),  1962-1980, 
41:  1-13,  160-178,  315-339,  555-565,  42:  1-9,  109-118,  237-249, 
387-395,  43:  191-199,  44:  217-226,  45:  198-210,  46:  141-151,  47: 
1-11, 48: 1-13,  49: 1-18,  50: 7-20,  51: 1-13,  52: 179-188 
see  also  under  name  of  site,  parish  or  period 
Archival/Bibliographical  Notes,  44  : 227-231,  45  : 214-216,  46: 
158-160,  47:  151-154,  49:  149-153,  50:  201-209,  51:  163-167,  52: 
189-198 

Armytage,  Sir  John  George,  bart,  1842-1918,  obituary,  25:  341  - 
345 

Arncliffe,  I.  A.  earthwork,  42: 402-405 
Arthur,  King,  supposed  arms,  38: 373-382 
Aseney,  maze,  35: 343-344 
Askham  Bryan,  church:  description,  23:108 
parish  register,  PR  131 
R.  pottery,  33: 215-216 
Askham  Richard,  parish  register,  PR  31 , 1 31 
Atwick,  parish  register,  PR  1 1 1 
Auburn,  R.  coins, 42: 14 
Aughton,  nr.  Selby,  parish  register,  PR  86 
Aumale,  William  leGros,  count  of,  39: 339 
Austerfield  chapel,  register,  PR  39 

Badsley  Moor,  R.  pottery,  35: 426 
Baildon,  R.  coin,  35: 225 

Baildon,  William  Paley,  1859-1924,  obituary,  28:105-106 
Baildon  Moor,  R.  coin,  38: 264 
Bainbridge,  R,  fort,  30: 420 
R. road, 35: 427 
Bainesse,  R.  steelyard,  10: 166 
Bainton,  history,  25: 104-123 
Baldersby  Gate,  R.  road,  35;  97-98 
Banks,  William  Stott,  1820-1912,  obituary,  2: 459-460 
Barber,  Fairless,  1835-1881 , obituary,  7: 1-5 
Barmston,  church,  med.  effigy,  21: 187-188,  37:197-200  . 

Barnard  Castle,  castle:  description,  22: 41 1 

Barnby  Howes,  barrows,  39: 9-31 

Barnoldswick,  manor  court  of  probate:  documents,  RS  1 1 8 

Barnsley,  Gawber  Hall:  document,  1590,  31: 81-82 

Barton,  extent,  1309,  32: 86-87 

Barwick,  John,  d.  1526,  grave-slab,  Selby  Abbey,  17: 372-373 

Barwick-in-Elmet,  earthworks,  21: 481-482,  36: 386-387 

Bashall  Eaves,  Hall,  history,  20: 460-464 

Batley,  wills,  RS  74: 46-86 

Bawtry,  ‘Roman  Bank,’  34: 92 

Beacon  Hill,  Flamborough, 

Neolithic  settlement,  41: 191-202 
R.  pottery,  35:82 
Beadlam.R.  villa,  43: 178-184 
Beaumont,  Richard,  ofLascelles  Hall, 

1670-1723,  correspondence,  46: 103-109 
Bedale,  church:  A.  S.  carved  stones,  20: 259-260 
wall  paintings,  28: 448-450 
Fitzalan  family,  30: 281-290 

Belasyse,John,  1614-1689,  defeat  in  Civil  War,  52: 123-164 
Bellasyse,  chapel,  foundation  of,  22: 173-174 
Bells,  church,  E.  Riding,  2: 82-86,  215-225,  3: 26-32,  404-407 
church,  W.  Riding,  16: 46-83, 17: 1-32, 192-236, 434-462. 
founders  in  W.  Riding,  18:  88-104 
Pontefract,  All  Saints  Church,  2: 61-68, 193,194 
Bempton,  church:  history  and  plate,  21: 181-183 
Benson,  George,  d.  1935,  obituary,  33: 105-108 
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Benson,  Robert,  ofHalton  on  the  Hill,  fl.  1480,  indulgence  to,  34: 
111 

Bentham,  parish  register,  PR  91 
BEVERLEY 

borough  records,  1575-1821,  RS84 
corporation  minute  books,  1707-1835,  RS  122 
documents  relating  to,  1651-1682,  36: 338-348 
Dominican  Friary:  history,  7: 32-43 
Minster:  monuments,  1: 331-334 

priest’s  tomb,  1 4th  cent. , 38: 504-520 
spade-sheath,  49:  43-44 
well,  5: 126-133 

miscellaneous  notes,  7: 453-457,  24: 221-235 
St.  Mary’s  Church:  description,  25: 357-436 
south  door,  28: 340 
miscellaneous  notes,  7: 453-457 
St.  Nicholas  Holme  Church:  excavations,  34: 399-410 
Bigod,  family,  history,  32: 172-213 
Bilsdale,  church:  inscription,  17: 237-240 
Bilson,John,  1856-1943,  obituary,  36: 253-259 
Bilton,  nr.  Harrogate,  park:  history,  35: 419-423 
Bingley,  Crosley  Wood,  I.  A.  cattle-pound,  42: 19-23 
parish  register,  PR  9 

Birkin,  church:  carved  coat  of  arms,  12: 140-141 
R -coffin,  16: 43-44 
Birstall,  church:  records,  33: 1 18-1 19 
sculptured  stones,  20:  20-23 
Temperance  Society,  46: 128-139 
Bishop  Burton,  artificial  fox-earth,  38: 275-279 
Bishop  Wilton,  penance  byjohn  Wood,  1730, 18: 419-420 
Blacker,  family,  history,  1250-1650,  35: 235-260 
Blacktoft,  parish  register,  PR  8 
Blake,  family,  history,  10: 83-103 
Blubbershouses,  stone  circles,  22:  240,  293-4,  25: 128 
Blubberhouses  Moor,  Mesolithic  flint  axe,  40: 209-214 

workshop,  41: 61-70 

Blyth  Priory,  Notts,  description,  20:  447-451 
Broughton,  nr.  Mahon,  R.  road,  38:  260 
Bolton,  Priory  accounts,  RS  132 
Pudsay  Family,  RS  56 
seals,  13th,  cent.  16: 45 

Bolton-by-Bowland,  parish  register,  PR  19,  22 
Bolton,  Fangfoss,  excavation  of  med.  chapel,  houses,  50: 93-150 
Bolton  Percy,  church:  description,  23: 117-122 
Bonwick,  charter,  12th,  cent,  39: 339-342 
Booth  Moor,  Neolithic  flint  axe,  26: 304-305 
Boothtown,  Hall:  survey,  46: 53-81 
Boroughbridge,  battle,  1322,7:330-360 
flints,  7: 495 

mills:  accounts  of  1 446  ?,  4: 44-45 
parliamentary  elections,  27: 325-367 
R.  road,  37: 526 
tithe  map,  1846,  37: 397-401 
Borrow  Nook,  barrow,  20: 491-492 
Bossall,  church:  brass,  22: 296-297 
Boston  Spa,  Inglebank  gravel  pit:  Br.  A burial,  31 : 36-43 
R.  coin,  37:  526 

R.  weaving-comb,  32: 341-342,  461 
Bosville,  family  deeds,  13: 219-225 
Boulby,  barrows,  25: 48-52 
Bowes,  castle:  description,  7: 80-85, 22: 413—414 
church,  a royal  free  chapel,  48: 97-1 06 
parish  register,  PR  127 
R.  altar,  33: 224-227 
R.  aqueduct,  45: 181-184 
R.  fort,  22:400-410 
R.  inscription,  29: 350-351 
R.  milestone,  29: 107 
R.  pottery,  30: 260,  461 


R. road, 33: 227 

Boyne,  William,  1814-1893,  obituary,  13:312 
Boynton,  barrow,  52: 19-47 
Bradfer-Lawrence,  collection  of  archives,  51: 163-167 
Bradfield,  Bailey  Hill:  earthwork,  20: 119-120 
church:  description,  20: 117-119 
Bradford,  Low  Moor  ironworks,  49: 127-140 
manuscript  sources,  47: 133-136 
R.  coins,  35: 225,  35: 4413,  555 
Bradley,  nr.  Huddersfield,  manor,  29: 97-106 
Bradley  Moor,  barrow,  30: 252-255 

Black  Hill:  long  barrow,  34: 222-227 
Braithwell,  parish  register,  PR  132-133 
Bramham,  church:  grave  slabs,  33: 2-3 

estate,  finances,  19th  cent.,  42: 63-71 
med.  ivory  implement,  32: 339-340 
R.  coins,  32:  231,  33: 216 
Bramham  Moor,  battle,  1408, 11: 189-199 
Bramley  (Rotherham),  R.  coin,  35: 225 
Brampton-en-le-Morthen,  Vescy  family,  17: 340-370 
Brandesburton,  Br.  A.  pottery,  45: 167 
parish  register,  PR  1 42 
Brantingharrt?  .parish  register,  PR  12 
R.  villa,  37: 513-520 
miscellaneous  R.  finds,  37: 429 
Branton,  R.  pottery  kilns,  48: 69-82 

BRASSES 

in  Yorkshire,  20: 291-317, 365-366 

E.  Riding,  12: 195-229, 14:  507-513,  24: 269-274,  27: 380-387 

N.  Riding,  17:261-339 

W.  Riding,  15: 1-60 

York,  18: 1-67 

Doncaster  deanery,  11: 71-93 
Bossall:  Robert  Constable,  22: 296-297 
Catterick;  William  de  Burgh,  20: 490 
Cowley  (Middx):  Robert  Symson,  21: 487-488 
Darringtomjames  Grenewood,  15:  244 
Howden:  3 brasses,  11: 170-173 
London,  Temple  Church:John  Goldesburgh,  32: 160-166 
Lowthorpe:  George  Salvin,  15: 119 
T opcliffe:  Thomas  of T opcliff,  32 : 1 67-1 69 
Braygate  Street  (Roman  road),  excavation  at  Easthorpe,  32:  463- 
464 

Bridges,  John  Carr’s  survey,  1752,  38: 367-372 
Eastburn,  34:  242-244 
Piercebridge,  31: 385-386 
Rievaulx,  41: 71-80 
Wetherby,  30: 274-277 

BRIDLINGTON 

Bessingby  Mill:  R.  settlement,  37: 438-440,  523-524 
med.  grave  slabs,  42: 333-344 
post  mill  and  prehistoric  settlement,  45: 1 9-40 
priory:  agreement  with  Kirkham  priory,  29: 392-393 
charter,  29: 395 
choir  stalls,  29: 157-201 
cloister  reconstruction,  22: 238-239 
foundation,  29: 241-242 
history,  21: 168-177 
legal  dispute,  12th  cent.,  37: 456-473 
Briefs  (requests  for  permission  to  make  collections), 
texts,  16: 114-120, 17: 59-71,  30: 291-299,32: 343-360 
High  Melton,  7: 361-368 
Kirk  Sandall,  9: 251-253 

Brierley,  Walter  Henry,  1862-1926,  obituary,  29: 123-129 
Brigantes,  location  of,  34: 80-87 
Bnghouse,  population,  1851, 48: 135-146 
Bright,  Sir  John,  1619-1688,  Pipe  Roll  prepared  for,  1654-6,  41: 
108-116 
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Bright,  Timothy,  c.  1551-1615,  will,  17: 50-54 
Brinsworth,  R.  road,  37: 239-241 , 38: 112-117 
Brodsworth,  parish  register,  PR  104 

BRONZE AGE 

Br.  A.  in  W.  Yorks,  29: 354-365 
axes,  Yorks,  41: 344-355 
Calderdale  area,  49: 51-58 
Greenwell  collection,  42: 267-272 
Giggleswick,  41: 365 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  20:  254-255 
Leeds,  7: 143-144 

barrows,  Ampleforth  Moor,  42: 283-294 
Borrow  Nook,  20: 491-492 
Boulby,  25: 48-52 
Bradley,  30: 252-255 
Etton  Wold,  46: 1-9 
Ferry  Fryston,  42: 295-305 
Grindale,  52: 19-48 
Green  Howe,  34: 110,  241, 43: 2-32 
Hambleton  Hills,  51: 141-145 
Hinderwell  Beacon,  25: 445-447 
Irton  Moor,  45: 55-95 
Lingmoor,  50: 31-41 
Mount  Pleasant,  39: 53-54 
Nanny  Howe,  41: 577-581 
Waddington,  30: 248-252 
Wykeham  Forest,  45: 55-95 
Bull  Stone,  Guiseley,  34: 1-2 
burials,  Boston  Spa,  31: 36-43 
Staxton,  40: 129-144 
Sutton  Bank,  33: 418-425 
Wetwang  Slack,  51: 23-29 
Wolds,  42: 262-267 
cairn,  Apron  Full  of  Stones,  50: 25-30 
carved  stone,  Aislaby,  35: 65-67 

Harewood,  40: 215-216 
Stoup  Brow  Moor,  33: 120-121 
W.  Yorks,  cup  and  ring,  32: 33-42 
Wharfedale,  33: 290-297 
dagger,  Doncaster,  37: 254-256 

Lindrick  Dale,  42: 397-398 
Tollerton,  41: 182 
earthworks,  Skipsea,  21:188-189 

Thornborough,  38: 425-445 
flint  sites,  mid- Wharfedale,  33: 34-48 
flints,  Famdale,  41: 574-575 
grave-group,  Levisham  Moor,  50: 43-48 
hammer,  Crimpsall,  37: 128-130 
jugular  vein  occlusion,  52: 167-168 
palstave,  Sheffield,  30: 195 

Starbotton,  31: 95-96 

pottery,  Aislaby  Moors  (urn),  32: 243-244 
Brandesburton,  45: 167-168 
Elbolton  Cave,  45: 41-54 
Flaxby,  41: 184-190 
Hempholme  (beaker),  41: 575-577 
Howardian  Hills  (beakers),  39: 397-399 
Kirklington,  42:175-178 
Lockington,  45: 167-168 
Middleton-on-the-Wolds  (beakers),  41: 575- 
577 

Ogden  (urn),  42: 126-127 
Purle  Hill,  12: 273-282 
Stony  Rigg,  41:581 
Warley  (urn)  42: 1 19-120 
Welbum  (urn),  39: 395-3% 

Whitwell  (beaker),  33: 119-120 
various  sites,  45‘  173-179 
religious  beliefs,  19: 446-452 


spearheads,  Yorks,  42: 15-19 
Allerston,  34: 4-8 
Malton,  39: 53-54 
Northallerton,  24: 106-108 
Rainton-cum-Newby,  20: 103-104 
sword,  Clotherholme,  41: 15-17 
stone  circle,  Fylingdales,  42: 250-251 
tools,  mid- Wharfedale,  48: 27-34 
whetstone,  Carpley  Green,  33: 115-116 
miscellaneous  finds,  E.  Yorks.  38:446-452 
Saddleworth,  49: 45-50 
Yearsley,  38: 359-366 
Brook,  Charles,  1814-1872,  obituary,  2:454-455 
Brooke,  family  ofEllenthorpe,  history,  34:72-79 
Brooke,  family  ofNewhouse,  pedigree,  12: 405-412 
Brooke,  Sir  Thomas,  bart,  1830-1908:  obituary,  20: 104-110 
Brotton-in-Cleveland,  barrows,  24: 263-268 
Brough  by  Bainbridge,  R.  settlement,  30: 186 
Brough  on  Humber,  R.  burial,  35: 223 
R.  coins,  35: 425,  36: 463, 37: 429-430 
R.  defences,  31:  383-384,  32:  232-233,  464-465,  33:  220,  37 
429-430 

R.  inscription,  34: 98-99 
R.  lead  pigs,  35: 223 
R.  mosaic,  hypocaust,  35: 424-425 
R.  pottery,  38: 117 
R.  Settlement,  33: 219-221, 36: 249 
Broughton,  Thomas,  1628-1694,  memoirs,  4: 377-383 
Brown,  William,  1854-1921,  obituary,  28: 118-133 
Browsholme,  Hall:  history  and  description,  20: 464-467 
Brunanburgh,  battle,  937:  narrative  and  location,  22: 16-29 
Brus,  family:  tomb,  Guisborough,  13: 226-261 
Brus,  Peter  de,  d.  1222,  relations  with  Kingjohn,  47: 69-80 
Bubwith,  church,  architectural  history,  15: 504 
parish  register,  PR  99 

Buck,  Samuel,  1696-1779,  sketchbook,  35: 61-64 
Buckrose,  deanery,  church  heraldry,  24: 382-395 
Bulmer,  deanery,  church  heraldry,  27: 140-165 
Bunnett,  Reginaldjames  Albert,  1890-1976,  obituary,  48: 147 
Bunny,  family,  in  Normanton  parish  register,  3: 8-25 
Burgess,  John,  1808-1869,  obituary,  1: 168 
Burgh,  family,  history,  30: 311-348 
document,  1474,  20: 218-219 
Burgh,  William  de,  brass,  Catterick,  20: 490 
Burghwallis,  parish  register,  PR  116 

Burley  in  Wharfedale,  activities  of  W.  E.  Forster,  1850-1886,  43 
166-173 

Burnby,  church:  architecture,  16: 259-273 

Bumeston,  Hospital  and  Free  School:  regulations,  1681, 19:84-94 

Burton,  John,  1710-1771,  biography,  2: 403-440 

Burton  Agnes,  church:  heraldry,  21: 190-194 

Hall,  plan,  17th  cent.,  21: 194-195 
Burton  Fleming,  parish  register,  PR  2 
Burton-in-Lonsdale,  earthworks,  43: 85-98 
Butler,  family,  ofSkelbrooke  and  Kirk  Sandal,  history,  29: 68-89 
Byland,  battle,  1322;  8: 475-480 

Cadesby,  manor,  35: 139-156 
Campodunum,  location,  4: 56-70 
Campsall,  Campsmount  House,  47: 121-132 
Cantley,  parish  register,  PR  1 12 

R.  pottery  kilns,  38: 403-412,  539-545,  39: 32- 
47,  364-388 

Carlton-juxta-Snaith,  parish  register,  PR  112 
Carnaby  church:  history,  21: 183-187 
Carpley  Green,  Br.  A.  whetstone,  33: 115-116 
Carr,  John,  1723-1807,  biography,  4: 202-213 

survey  ofbndges  in  W.  Riding, 

1752,  38:367-372 

Carthorpe,  Howe  Hill:  A.  S.  burials,  1: 175-181 
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Castleford,  R.  tiles  and  coin,  34: 233 

R.  vicus:  carved  bone,  49: 37-38 

CASTLES 

of  N.  Riding,  22: 303-399 

see  also  Conisbrough,  Gilling,  Helmsley,  Kirkbymoorside, 
Knaresborough,  Middleham,  Pickering,  Pontefract, 
Ravensworth,  Richmond,  Scarborough,  Skipsea,  Skipton, 
Tickhill,  Wressle,  York 
Castleshaw,  R.  forts,  20: 100-103 

Catteral,  Arthur,  fl.  1640-1660,  losses  in  royalist  service,  12:  267- 
268 

Catterick,  A.  S.  brooches,  42: 407-409, 43: 187-188 
A.  S.  burial,  38: 241-245 
Chapel  of  St.  Anne:  document,  1474, 20: 218- 
219 

church,  brasses,  20: 490 
R.  buckle-plate,  43:187-188 
R.  building,  35: 98, 38: 241-245 
R.  fort  and  town,  37: 402-419, 521-522,  39: 

224-265 

Catterick,  deanery,  church  heraldry,  29: 202-224 
Catterick,  Elizabeth,  d.  1591,  brass,  19: 73-79 
Cawood,  R.  settlement,  31: 384,  385,  32: 231,  332-338 
Cawthorn  (nr.  Pickering),  R.  camps,  28: 25-33, 332-339, 

421-426, 29: 90-96,225-231, 327-331 
Cawthorn,  Manor  House,  heraldry,  37: 127-128 
Cellarer,  family  of  Wawne,  history,  48: 1 07-1 1 7 
Chadwick,  Herbert  Francis,  1870-1921,  obituary,  26: 300-301 
Chadwick,  Samueljoseph,  1843-1918,  obituary,  25:346-348 

CHANTRIES 

E.  Riding,  at  Dissolution,  44: 178-194 

foundations,  1350-1400, 33: 122-165,  237-285 

grants  of  chantry  lands,  1586,  20: 353-361 

Pickering  wapentake,  16th  cent.,  20: 257-258 

Guiseley,  35: 113-115 

Pickering,  33: 347-348 

Richmond,  38: 96-1 1 1 , 185-214,  310-322 

Waddington,  35: 113-15 

Wakefield,  29: 135-136 

Wath  (nr.  Ripon),  19: 453-454 

York,  36: 164-173 

Chapman,  Herbert,  1863-1939,  obituary,  35: 99-100 

Charles  I,  king,  1600-1649.  coronation:  distraint  of  Knighthood, 

RS  61: 84-1 07 
visit  to  Hull,  1639,  38: 1-2 
trial:  commissioners  of 
Yorksorigin,  43: 147-157 

Charles  II,  king,  1 633-1 685,  restoration,  39: 483-507 

Charters,  Early  Yorks,  RS  ES  1-12 

Cheere,  Sir  Henry  bart,  1703-1781,  letters,  1752-4,38: 

2-6 

monument  to 
Admiral  Medley,  37: 

258-261 

Cherry  Burton,  parish  register  PR  15 
Chevet,  house  built  at  c.  1 520,  32: 326-330 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

absolution  from  excommuncation,  1704, 16: 256-257 
advowson,  Lockington,  lawsuits,  18th  cent.,  26: 189-229 
apparitors,  Richmondshire,  41: 735-739 
archbishops  of  York,  precedence  dispute  versus 
Canterbury,  13: 84-98 
privileges  in  York,  c.  1080, 18: 

412-416 

registers,  32: 245-263 

archdeacons  of  Richmondshire:  register,  1361-1442,25: 
129-168  1 442-1477, 30: 1-132, 32: 111-145 


archdeacon  ofYork:  early  period,  36: 269-287,  409-434 

bishop  of  Durham’sjurisidiction  in  Allertonshire,  47: 103-108 

charms  and  amulets,  17:377-412 

clergy  of  E.  Riding,  1525-6:  list,  24: 62-80 

clerical  subsidy,  York  province,  1632-4,  31: 157-169 

consistory  court  ofYork,  1427-1658,  RS73 

exchanges  ofbenefice,  E.  Riding,  42: 56-60 

exorcism,  Germany,  16th  cent.,  19: 67-72 

fasti  parochiales,  RS85,  RS  107,  RS  129,  RS  133 

indulgences,  1413-1527, 16:369-423 

indulgence,  1 480.  34: 1 1 1 

lands:  survey,  N.  Riding,  1650s,  31: 272-289 

lawsuits:  clericaLinvolvement,  1436, 22: 298-300 

pallium,  blessingof,  15: 121-141 

parish  coffins,  16: 467-468 

parochial  documents,  E.  Riding:  inventory,  RS  99 

parsonages:  dilapidations,  36: 316-337 

penances,  1730-31, 18:419-420, 19:80-83 

petitions  to  Mary  1, 1553, 37: 376-384 

pews  and  stalls,  37: 162-194 

presentations  to  benefices  in  Commonwealth,  RS  61: 168-169 
presentments,  Richmondshire,  1577-1624,40:657-661 

1702-14,40:31-37 

Reformation:  reaction  against,  34: 151-169 

removal  of  vicar,  Pickering,  1615,  7: 287-288 

riotous  behaviour,  Long  Marston  church,  20: 362-364 

royalist  clergy,  1642-5,  RS61: 150-167 

statistics  on  province  and  diocese  ofYork,  1603,  31:421-422 

taxation  of  clergy,  1526-7,  21: 243-252 

Test  Act:  reactions  to  proposed  repeal,  1688,  5: 433-473 

tithes: lawsuits,  16th cent.,  RSI  14 

treatises  on  church  matters,  16th  cent.,  RS  125 

treasurers,  York  Minster,  early  period,  35: 7-34 

vacant  benefices,  York  diocese,  1316-1319,  RS61: 136-148 

vacant  sees:  administration,  late  M.  ages,  38: 496-503 

visitations:  Masham  peculiar,  1714-1847,  34: 48-68 

Richmond  archdeaconry,  1548, 1554, 14: 

390-421 

York  deanery:  peculiars,  16th  cent.,  18: 

197-232,313-341 

York  diocese:  extracts  from  records,  15: 

224-243 

1534-5, 16:424-458 

1743,  RS71-2,  RS75,  RS77,  RS79 

77,  RS79 

See  also  CHANTRIES;  MONASTIC  HOUSES;  PARISH 
REGISTERS 


CHURCHES 

Roger  Dodsworth’s  notes,  RS34 

Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s  notes,  12:  317-343,  433-463,  13:  1-34, 
271-286,  387-404,  14:  158-184,  327-346,  15:  104-115,  486- 
502, 17:  241-248,  18:  123-128,  20:  261-278,  23: 126-128,  452- 
477,  24:  186-212,  297-319,  26:  155-184,  259-295,  Index:  26: 
296-299. 

E.  Riding:  architectural  description,  16: 258-304 
bells,  E.  Riding,  3: 26-32,  404-407 

W.  Riding,  16: 46-83, 17: 1-32, 192-236, 434-462 
dedications,  2: 180-192 
dials,  5: 134-222, 9: 237 
plate,  34: 69-71,  ES  3-4 
plate,  York,  8: 300-348 
Ripon  diocese:  ilustrations,  33: 199-214 
roods,  screens  and  lofts,  E.  Riding,  24: 109-185 
See  also  individual  churches  under  place  name 
Citeaux,  Abbey:  description,  20: 1-5 

CIVIL  WARS  and  COMMONWEALTH 

Committee  for  Y ork  and  Ainsty : proceedings,  RS  1 1 8 
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documents,  miscellaneous,  1:89-106 

letters  fromjohn  Lambert,  1643, 15: 504-505 

losses  ot  Arthur  Catterall,  12: 267-268 

MarstonMoor,  1644, 11:289-347 

mayoralty  ofYork,  5: 52-62 

memoirs  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Rawdon,  25:  315-330 

presentations  to  Yorks  livings,  RS61: 168-169 

royalist  clergy,  1642-5,  RS61: 150-167 

sewquestrations:  Yorks  commissioners’  letters,  1656,  6:  92- 

97 

siege  ot  York,  1644,  22:301-302 
Thomas  Fairfax’s  ‘Short  memorials’,  8: 199-222 
tracts,  7: 63-79, 369-400 
Clairvaux,  Abbey:  description,  19: 1-18,  20: 1-5 
Clapham,  parish  register,  PR  67 
Clark,  Edward  Thomas,  1847-1920,  obituary,  26: 186 
Clark,  Edwin  Kitson,  1865-1943,  obituary,  36: 126 
Clay,  Sir  Charles  Travis,  1885-1978,  obituary,  50: 189-190 

memoir,  52: 1-18 

Clay,  John  William,  1837-1918,  obituary,  25: 124-126 
Clayton,  R.  coin,  38: 413 

Clervaux,  Richard,  c.  1420-1490,  biography,  50: 151-169 
Cleveland,  witch  posts,  39: 136-146 

ironworking,  M.  Ages,  8: 30-48 
Cleveland,  deanery:  church  heraldry,  28: 48-66 
Clifford,  family,  history,  18: 354-41 1 
Clifton  (nr.  Brighouse),  grammar  school,  40: 392-400 
Clotherholme,  Br.  A.  sword,  41: 15-17 
Coal  Mining,  explorations  in  E.  Riding,  18th  cent.,  45: 194-197 
Coate  Moor,  Nanny  Howe:  Br.  A.  barrow,  41: 557-581 
Collier,  Carus  Vale,  1864-1929,  obituary,  29: 398-400 
Collingham,  parish  register,  PR  141 

Collingwood,  William  Gershom,  1854-1932,  obituary,  192-193 
Collins,  Francis,  1832-1935,  obituary,  28: 431-434 
Colville,  family,  pedigree,  10: 167-168 
Conisbrough,  Castle,  description,  8: 124-157 
excavations,  52: 59-88 
relation  to  Mortemer  castle,  32: 146-159 
survey,  1538,  9: 221-222 
manor:  abstract  of  title,  9: 21 6-220 
Conistone,  earthwork  (R?),  30: 420-421 
Constable,  family,  ofHalsham:  early  history,  40: 197-204 
Constable,  Sir  Marmaduke  Francis,  4th  bart,  1682-1746,  estate 
correspondence,  1726-1743,  RS  136 
Constable,  Robert,  d.  1454,  brass,  Bossall,  22: 296-297 
Copley,  family:  manor  of  Cadeby  and,  35: 1 39-1 56 
Copley,  Harold  Arnett:  obituary,  37: 431 
Corker,  family:  history,  28: 89-92 
Costa  Beck,  Iron  Age  settlement,  30: 157-172 
Cotherstone,  manorial  customs,  35: 330-338 
Cottam,  church:  font,  38: 6 

Cottingham,  church:  heraldry,  37: 231-234,  40:  265-297 
Cottingley,  R.  coin,  38: 264 

Coverham,  Abbey:  history  and  description,  20:  482-486,  25:  273- 
301 

Cowmes,  carved  rock,  40: 622-626 

Cowthorpe,  parish  register,  PR  39 

Coxwold,  parish  register,  PR  1 20 

Crag  Bank,  R.  site,  47: 61-68 

Crambe,  church:  history  and  description,  25:  302-314 

Crambeck,  R.  pottery  kilns,  32: 465,  34: 227, 41:  567-574 

Craven,  family,  of  Appletreewick:  history,  13:  438-440,  14:  244- 

245 

Craven  Bank,  R.  coins,  35: 95 
Craven  Way,  R.  road,  34: 92-93 
Crayke,  bishop  ofDurham’sjurisdiction,  47: 103-108 
early  history,  16: 459-461 
mediaeval  settlement,  34: 95,  273-281 
peculiar,  40: 662-664 
R.  settlement,  40: 90-1 1 1 


Cridling  Stubbs,  carvedstone,  c.  1 200, 11: 17-29 
Croft,  andClervaux  family,  50: 151-169 
Crofton,  parish  register,  PR  62 
Cropton,  cross,  21: 485-486 

Crossley,  Ely  Wilkinson,  1863-1942:  obituary,  35:  428-431 
Crown  lands,  parliamentary  survey,  N.  Riding,  1650s,  31:  224- 
289 

Cursor  Mundi,  medieval  epic  poem,  36:297-315 
Cusworth,  Hall,  tree-ring  dating,  51: 159-161 

Dacre,  Randolph,  first  baron,  d.  1461 : tomb,  Saxton,  10: 303-308 
Dalton,  (nr.  Huddersfield),  Dives  House  Barn,  40: 192-196 
Dalton  Parlours,  R.  villa,  35: 426 

Danby,  James,  fl.  1 660s,  lawsuit  against  Lady  Anne  Sydenham,  17: 
72-93 

Danby,  (Cleveland),  parish  registers,  PR  43 
Darfield,  Iron  Age  querns,  37: 328 
R.  bracelet,  38: 120 

R.  coins,  37: 117-118,  237-238,  38: 119-120 
Darrington,  church: brass ofjames Greenwood,  1670,15:244 
parish  register,  PR  49 
De  Aton,  family:  arms,  12: 236-266 
Dela  Pole,  Sir  William,  c.  131 5-1 366,  tomb,  40: 462-477 
Dearne  valley,  enclsoures,  46: 110-127 

DEEDS 

Yorks,  deeds,  3:  64-80,  4:  161-169,  5:  227-240,  6:  58-72,  12: 
92-115,  230-262,  289-308,  13:  44-83,  16:  84-107,  17:  96-126, 
RS  39,  RS  50,  RS  63,  RS  65,  RS  69,  RS  76,  RS  83,  RS  102, 
RS  111,  RS  120 

Dent  family:  Ribston  connections,  41: 43-51 
Denton,  Hall:  view  on  map,  1716,  51: 157-158 
Deodands,  temp.  Edward  II  and  III,  15: 199-210 

DESERTED  VILLAGES 

York  lists  and  discussion,  37:  474-491,  38:  44-70,  215-240, 
280-309 

Cottam:  church  font,  38:  6 
Low  Caythorpe,  46: 34-41 
Riplingham,  41: 608-669 
Stockton,  41: 701-708 
Wharram  Percy,  46:  42-52 

DEWSBURY 

church:  carvings  and  inscription,  1:221-225 
glass,  15: 211-223 
history,  20: 368-446 

inscription  concerning  Paulinus,  17: 128 
Moot  Hall:  history,  21: 345-351 
rectory:  account  rolls,  1348-1356,  21: 352-393,  22: 126 
rectory  manor:  court  roll,  1574-1595, 21: 393-478 
R.  coins,  35: 83,  38: 556-557 
Dibb,  John  Edward,  d.  1 872:  obituary,  2: 456-458 
Dickering  deanery,  chantries,  20: 257-258 

church  heraldry,  25: 71-90 
Dickons,  James  Norton,  d.  1912:  obituary,  22: 129 
Dininickhoff,  Bernard,  f.  1580s:  artist  of  Gilling  Castle  windows, 
26: 307-308 

Ditched  squares,  Iron  Age,  on  air  photos,  45: 208-210,  46: 151-153 
Dodsworth,  Roger,  1585-1654, 
antiquarian  researches,  32: 5-32 
church  notes,  1619-1631,  RS34 

material  on  Agbrigg  wapentake,  6 : 425-450,  7:  1 19-141,  259- 
283,401-428,8:1-29,  481-522 
Morley  wapentake,  6: 73-79 

Osgoldcross  wapentake,  12: 42-77, 13: 99-1 53, 287-31 1 
Domesday  Book, 

Yorks  text,  13:  321-352,  489-536, 14: 1-64,  242-243,  249-312, 
347-389 

carucates:  Langbargh  wapentake,  24: 286-296 
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tenants:  biographies,  4: 114-157, 214-248, 384-415,  5: 289-330 
terminology,  13: 286-488 
valuations:  Langbargh  wapentake,  25: 334-340 
Don,  river:  course  N.  ofThorne,  47: 15-22 

DONCASTER 

Br.  Age  flint  dagger,  37: 254-256 

Br.  A.  stone  hammer,  37: 128-130 

court-leet  roll,  1569-1573,  35: 288-310 

fee-farm  rent,  36: 209-213 

friary,  12: 481-486,  (Carmelite),  13: 262-270 

Iron  Age  quern,  37: 238 

mediaeval  carved  stone,  37: 503-513 

‘Our  Lady  of  Doncaster’,  13: 262-270 

R.  coins,  35: 84-95,  37;  238-239,  45: 251-252 

R.  pottery,  8: 158-159 

Drake,  Francis,  1696-1771:  biography,  3: 33-54 
Drax,  chapel  ofSt.  Wilfrid,  38: 398-402,  41: 670-686 
pnory,  38: 398-402 
R.  farm,  38: 413-414, 41: 670-686 
Driffield,  Iron  Age  settlement,  40: 183-191 
Neolithic  settlement,  39: 169-178 
Drypool,  parish  register,  PR  125 
Duggleby  Howe,  air  photos,  52: 1 74-178 
Dunscroft,  quern,  36: 3 
Dunsville,  Lings  Farm,  excavations,  50: 57-63 
Durham,  diocese:  enclaves  in  Yorks,  47: 103-108 

manor  house,  Howden,  9: 384-393, 22: 256- 
269 

Earlsheaton,  Hall,  44: 173-178 
Earthworks:  moated  mounts,  6: 109-12 
Easby,  abbey:  description,  10: 117-158 
Easdike,  Tadcaster:  R.  kiln  ?,  41: 24 
Easington,  earthworks,  31: 44-48 
parish  register,  PR  56 
EastHarlsey,  R.  cpin,  34: 97 
East  Rounton,  parish  register  PR  54 
Eastbum  (nr.  Driffield),  Iron  Age  burials,  34: 35-47 
Eastbum  (nr.  Keighley),  bridge,  34: 242-244 
Eastfield,  R.  road,  38: 262 
Easthorpe  (nr,  Malton),  R.  road,  32: 463-464 
Ecclesfield,  church,  priory:  description,  20: 120-130 
Ecgfrith,  king  ofNorthumbna,  d.685:  reign,'  43: 79-84 
Edgend,  builder’s  contract,  1648, 16: 108-110 
Edlington,  R.  coins,  32: 461—463 

EDUCATION 

schoolmasters,  1640-60, 42: 181-186 
early  schools,  RS  27  RS  33 
Burneston  Free  School,  19: 84-94 
Clifton  Grammar  School,  40: 392-400 
Halifax:  Heath  Grammar  School,  32: 241 
Hipperholme  Grammar  School,  37: 72-79 
Otley:  Prince  Henry’s  School,  27: 409-41 0 
Penistone  Grammar  School,  39:  356-363,  508-514,  40:  112- 
118 

Pocklington  School,  14: 133-146, 17: 254-260,  25:  53-70 
Richmond  Grammar  School,  37: 369-375 
Worsbrough  Grammar  School,  39: 147-163 
Egglestone,  abbey:  history  and  description,  18: 129-182 
Egton,  church:  fresco  painting,  32: 1 10 

Newbiggin  Hall  and  Salvin  family,  33: 87-88 
R.  pottery,  35: 98 

Eland,  family:  arms,  at  Sandal  Hall,  35: 1-2 

feud,  14th  cent.,  11: 128-130, 51: 61-79 
history,  27: 225-248 

Elbolton  Cave,  Neolithic  and  Br.  A.  pottery,  45: 41-54 
Elections,  borough,  1603-1640,  49: 101-114 
Aldborough,  17th  cent.,  34: 25-34 
Knaresborough,  1628, 34: 213-221 


Elland,  church:  chancel  arch,  25: 442-444,  26:305-307 
monuments,  10: 104-116,  205-216 
coin  hoard,  16th-17th  cent.,  31:205-206 
Ellenthorpe  (nr.  Aldborough),  Brooke  family,  34: 72-79 
Elmswell,  R.  brooches,  39:  54-55 

R.  corn-drying  kiln,  38:  262-264 
R.  settlement,  32: 466,  33: 221 , 34: 234 
Elslack,  R.  fort,  21: 113-167 
Emley,  parish  register,  PR  65 
Erik  V,  kingofNorway,  d. 950:  at  York,  22: 241-252 
Esh’s  Barrow,  Luttons:  excavations,  42: 306-313 
Esholt,  priory:  history,  33:  4-33 
Eskelby,  sceExelby 
Eston,  parish  register,  PR  76 
Etton  Wold,  round  barrows,  46: 1 -9 
Eu,  counts  of:  history,  9: 257-302,  401-420 
Everingham,  church:  font,  20: 487-489 

Constable  estate:  correspondence,  1726-43,  RS  136 
Exelby,  family:  history,  10: 266-275,  423-430,  482-501 

Fairfax,  family:  at  Acaster  Malbis,  19: 19-30 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  third  baron,  1612-1671:  Civil  War  memoirs,  8: 

109-222 

Fallow,  Thomas  McAll,  1847-1910:  obituary,  21: 221-224 
Fangfoss,  church:  description,  2: 253-255 
Farmhouse,  size  and  wealth,  17th  cent.,  41: 24-26 
Farming,  See  Agriculture 

Farndale  Scope,  Stony  Rigg:  Br.  A.  flints,  41:  574-575 
Farnley  Wood  Plot,  1663:  history,  31: 348-359 
Faucon,  Robert,  1589-1661 : biography,  25: 81-97 

FEET  OF  FINES 

temp.  Henry  II,  40: 78-89 
temp.  RichardI,  11: 174-188 
1218-1231,  RS  62 
1232-1246,  RS67 
1246-1272,  RS  82 
1272-1300,  RS  121 
1300-1314,  RS  127 
1327-1347,  RS42 
1347-1377,  RS  52 
1486-1571,  RS  2 
1571-1583,  RS5 
1583-1594,  RS7 
1594-1602,  RS  8 
1603-1614,  RS  53 
1614-1625,  RS  58 

Felixkirk  (Feliskirk),  church:  description,  22: 193-205 
Ferrybridge,  A.S.  spearheads,  33: 196-198 
henge, 52: 177-178 

Ferry  Fryston,  Br.  A.  burial  mounds,  42: 295-305 
Fewston,  church:  grant  of  pew,  1636,25: 127-128 
Field,  John,  1 51  ?-l  586;  astronomer:  biography,  14:81-84 
Fieldnames,  examples,  30: 225-230 

Fifteen  last  days  of  the  world,  in  med.  art  and  literature,  23:  313- 
337 

Filey,  church:  medieval  effigy,  37: 195-197 
R.  road,  34: 99-100 

Fishlake,  church:  rectors,  12: 36-37, 17: 413-419 

Fitzalarl,  family:  origins,  30: 281-290 

Fitzconan,  Henry  or  Conan:  grave-slab,  Liverton,  18: 417-419 

Fitzherbert,  William,  archbishop  of  York,  d.  1154:  window 

concerning,  3: 198-348 

Fitzwilliam,  Sir  Thomas,  1448-1497?:  tomb,  Bedale,  20: 279-283 
Flamborough,  Beacon  Hill:  Neolithic  site,  41: 191-202. 

R.  potsherd,  35: 82 
church:  description,  21: 178-180 
Flaxby,  Br.  A.  vessel,  41: 184-190 
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